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His Diary Her Diary 


Mighty nice to be back again with all my Everybody’s so strange. I’m glad I’ve 
old pals—especially this SHEAFFER Pen. my friendly, reliable SHEAFFER Pe 
It’s adarb! I never flunked an exam with It’s my onlyconnection with home. Lo 
it last year—it never fails me. I notice like a nice upper-classman opposite. 
everybody worth knowing writes with a uses a SHEAFFER, too. Hope he spe 
SHEAFFER. There’s a freshman girl using to me. We'll talk about SHEAFFER P 


one right now —a good excuse to get —that’s one good thing we have 
acquainted. common. 


The Students’ Pen, No, 2-C, illustrated below, with Sheafier Clip, $2.75 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEAFFERS 


PEN~-PENCIL 


AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHE 











































We will send you a new 
Oliver Nine direct to your 
office or home for five days 
free trial; it does not cost 
you a cent. Nor are you 
under the slightest obligation 
to buy. 

We give you the oppor- 
tunity to be your own sales- 
man and save $36. You are 
the sole judge. No salesman 
need influence you. 

If you decide to keep the 
Oliver, pay us at the rate of 
$4 per month. If you do not 
wish to keep it, we even 
refund the out-going trans- 
portation charges. That is all 
there is to our plan. It is 
simplicity itself. 


Our Finest Model 

This Oliver Nine is the 
finest, the costliest, the most 
successful model we have 
ever built. If any typewriter 


A Finer Typewriter 
At a Fair Price 
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Free Trial—No Money Down! 
Only $4 a Month If You Decide to Buy 


My Shipping point is. 
This does oe piece me under ay obligation to buy. 
Oliver, ill ship it back ai expense at the end ju war bese 


Hieh Cost of T. r 
luxe catalog and further information 


f Occupation or B 


is worth $100, it is this hand- 
some machine —the greatest 
Oliver triumph. 

Regardless of price, do not 
spend one cent upon any 
typewriter — whether new, 
second-hand, or rebuilt — do 
not even rent a machine until 
you have investigated thor- 
oughly our proposition. 


Send No Money 


Note the two-way coupon. 
Send at once for the free-trial 
Oliver, or for our startling 
book entitled “The High 
Cost of Typewriters — The 
Reason and the Remedy.” 

This amazing book exposes 
the follies of the old selling 
plans and tells the whole 
story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new cata- 
log, picturing and describing 
the Oliver. Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page 
without clipping the coupon. 

Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Woewritér Gmpany 


73C Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


me a new Oliver Nine for fi 













































































THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
13C liver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
oO fe ive days free inspection. If 
will ay aE at te se of $4 be per month. The title to remain in 

you until 





cond nrasceinn Sanit it. Mail m 
iters—The Reaso: 


If I choose to return 


oapiacae the “Remedy,” 
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MOTORS 
ENGINE PARTS 
CARBURETORS 

VALVES 
LUBRICATION 


Partial List of Contents 


Motor Construction and Repair 
Carburetors and Settings 
Valves, Coolin; 
Lubrication—Fly-Wheels 
Clutch—Transmission 

Final Drive-Steering Frame 
eee ey ae 
Starting and Lighting Systems 
Wiring Diagrams— Kinks 
Commercia! Garage 

Design and Equipment 
Electrics 











NAME POSITION 


ENGINEER. "1.25 win 
REPAIR MAN |S () wit 

CHAUFFEUR |*4,() witx 
W/ 


Put Your Name 
On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 

automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 

one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 

servean apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 

spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 
6 Volumes Shipped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an up-to-the-minute six-volume library 
on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure cars, 
motor trucks, tractors and motorcycles. Brimming over with advanced information on 
Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 
prospective owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple language that any- 

y can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and gold stamped, 2700 pages 
and 2400 illustrations, tables and wiring diagrams. A library that cost thousands of 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination, 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pa pay in \ Mod First you see the books in your own home or shop. y. ust 
mail coupon and pay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and study 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want tokeepthemornot. If 
zou s like the books send $2.80 in seven days and $3.00 a month until the special Price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45. 00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, including consulting privileges and free 
employment service. 

word for it. See 


Send No Money Now waits 


out cost. There is so much profit in this offer for you, that we urge you not to waste 
a moment, i. ponding for the books, Put the coupon in the mails today. SEND 
NO MONEY-—only the coupon. 


American Technical Society 
































Don’t take our 





Dept. A.106 Chicago, Illinois 
r A i Technical Society, Dept. A-106, Chicago l 
| Please send me a set of A bile E: books in 6 volumes by 





express collect, for a nt F sfree use. At the end lof a week I will either I 

| send the books back at your expense or send you 62.80 as first payment | 
and $3.00 each month thereafter until a total of $%.80 is paid. I under- 
stand that I will get a membership in your society, including eonsult- 

ing privileges and free employment service if I purchase the books, | 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nisiing everything; men and women $30° to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Speeialty Candy 








lactories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Sroet oppor- 
tunity, good travel. rite C. T. 
og 436 Westover Building. Kansas 
it 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 








eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 
TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 


to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
Vly Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8.000 Miles, Wholesale Prices. Sample 


sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 
RAIL WAY TRAFFIC INSPECTO earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
o age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
‘M 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, _Buffalo ¥. 


$10.1 00 wo of finest | toilet. ‘soaps, 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc. 
free to agents on our refund plan. 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, _Mo 


MEN WANTED for Detective Work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 
former U. S. Gov't Detective. 120, St. Louis. 

DETECTIV ES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great Demand. 


Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 























per- 
absolutely 
Lacas- 











Write, American Detective System, 19638 
Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 


ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 


fice windews. Any one can do it. Big de- 

mand. Liberal offer to general agents. 

seveailie Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 





AGENTS—Our soap and toilet article plan 
is a wonder; get our free sample case offer 
Ho-Ro-Co., 140 Locust, St. Louis. 


SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK _oppor- 
tunity. Spare or whole time. No can- 
vassing, good money. Chautauqua Busi- 

N.Y. 





ness Builders, Jamestown, 


MAKE $314 MONTHLY selling patented 
vest-pocket windshield cleaner; Firins made 
this first month; one rub keeps entire wind- 
shield clear 24 hours; chemical-felt; en- 





ameled mountings; guaranteed one year; 
sells $1. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 359, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. en orders daily 
poo Write for particulars and _ free 

mples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170. _East Orange, J. 


SHIRT MANU FACTU RER wants agents 











to sell work and ~ dress apiste direet to 
wearer. Big values. Exclusive patterns. 
Free-samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 

WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks. $135 
month. Franklin 


Write for list positions. 
institute, Dept. N 2, Rochester, N. Y 





Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 








Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. ver =e per, illustrated 
Send for free 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS’ and_e Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Pre: Re- 


porting Syndicate (406), St. 


$s. 
Louis, Mo. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
anger, & 439 St. Louis. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N, Y. 


—$300 paid 











WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


Plays, etc., 
Literary Bu- 





AMBITIOUS 


WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, 


America’s leading magazine for 
writers of ve ands Rie Poems, 
Songs. Instructive, pful. Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bldg. wRrectnnati 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 
Great demand. We show you how. Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 
P 26, Chicago 





$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable information; 
prize offer. Photo Playwright College, Box 
278 XY 31, Chicago. 





PHOTOPLAYS, MAGAZINE STORIES, 
ete., wanted. Criticism free; sell on Com- 
mission. Submit -Manuscripts, 

beginner, write for Free Plot Chart and De- 
tails. Harvard Company, 460, San Francisco. 





Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our enon of its pee 
nature. Band sige ds » Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. 





PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 





model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason - 
able Term Victor J. Evans & Co.. 767 
Ninth, Washington, a 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 


sured. 
Patent Lawyer, 
D. C. 


Booklet free. Watson 
624 F Street, 


E. Coleman, 
Washington, 





PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. 
Results procured. 
Metzger, 


Copyright, fore- 
Correspondence, solicited. 
Charges reasonable. Write 
Washington. 





Stamping Names 





$30 WEEK with our Keycheck Outfit. 
Sample stamped with your name and ad- 
dress 25c. Jewell Keycheck Co., Shelby, 
Ohio. 





Stammering 





ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
Cured At Home. 
Walter McDonnell, 
ing, Washington, 


And Stammering 
Instructive booklet free. 
80 Potomac Bank Build- 
. © 





Mail Order Business 





cop 
Digest, 530 Butler Bide. 
GORDON AUTO BED. 
Any five passenger car. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, 


Cincinnath 
$11.50 Prepaid. 
Carl Crawford, 322 
Washington. 








I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business Home. Sample article 25c. Free 
Booklet. Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 
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YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same, 
Send Seng-Poem to-day. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 


WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 





Ilome, Comic or any subject. I compose 
music and guarantee publication. Send 


words to-day. 


Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicag go. 








YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the music, publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any subject, 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8. Michieny 





Ave., _ Dent. _210, Chicago, Tut nois. 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public's 


demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free, 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg., 
New York 

DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POEMS 
accepted? Send them today for best offer, 
immediate publication and free examina- 
tion. Song writing booklet on request. 
Authors & Composers Service Co., Dept. 
602, 1431 Broadway, New York. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write music, copyright and endeavor to 
promote popularity and outright sale. Bell 











Studios, 1490 Broadway, Dept. 707, New 
York. Te E 

WRITE the words for a Song. We write 
music and guarantee to secure publication 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 


Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, New 
York. 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. 
We will compose music, secure copyright, 
and print. Submit —. on any subject 
Seton Music Compan 920 S. Michigan 
Ave., Room 109, Chicago, Illinois. 





Personal 





DO You want success? To win friends 
and be happy? Wonderful results. ‘‘Suc~ 
cess’”’ key and Personality sketch for 10¢ and 
birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chron- 
icle Bldg., San Francisco. 








ASTROLOGY—Stars_ tell life’s story. 
Send birth date and dime for trial reading. 
Eddy, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Suite 74 


WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT F ORTY, 
our illustrated free booklet holds much of 
interest to men troubled with headache, 
sciatica, painful and tender feet, disturbed 
slumber, prostate gland disorder and other 
painful conditions peculiar to men 
middle age and past. Write today for your 
copy, it will be sent free without obligation. 





Address Electro Thermal Company, 33-F 
Kirk Bldg, Steubenville, Ohio. 
ASTROLOGY. Send dime and birth in- 


formation for reliable scientific test to Plato, 
oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 
One year’s future one dollar. 


Shorthand 


SHORTHAND—Best practical system, 
learn in 5 hours; speed with easy practice. 
Proof lessons, brochure free. King In- 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York. 











Farm Lands 


START FARMING—if you want to be- 
come independent. We offer you choice 
on land. Small or payment. easy 

rms. Send for Free bookl Swigart, 
x: 1265, First Nat’l Bank Bldg. “chicago. 
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to Earn S1OOO0 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a surprising 
number of men earning five figure salaries who 


were merely dreaming of them a short while ago. 
The secret of their success should prove a startling 
revelation to every ambitious man who has ever 


aspired to get into the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing different about the man whose 
salary runs into five figures. He is made of the 
same stuff as you and I, For example, take J. }. 
Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few short years ago 
he was_a police officer earning less than $1,000 a 

















year. Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month—more than $12,000 a year. C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a railroad employe 
on a small salary—last month his earnings were 
1,582. 
? 
Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
e ° 
The Selling Field? 
Beat pees Foe Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
: seee Campbell and the others 
hk: 

qf hadimeyer earned” more. than pA letters yoo see on 
0 a mon week } clear nis page are a success- 
$205 and this week $218. YO"! ful salesmen. They have 
Orishoma City, Oka Park Place,} stepped into the $10,000-a- 
Sew Lie tin as$io0o} year class—and they never 
D. ~ sold goods before! It is 

co, "Was earning $15 years} hard to believe that such 
clerkii ng. now selling many| big success could come so 
of the farcest firms in the Vina} Quickly and easily. Yet it 
day. You *Silee ‘Manaeer poal- was all amazingly —— 
Oe ag By BR Ask them the secret of their 
duate f —J. L. Dee} 445 . 
Bonis. oy Togs $Grawford Ave.,| sudden success. They will 
jeago, tell you they owe it to the 
Pies aiiee Ae a thirty} National Salesmen’s Train- 
i> 5 Se pe yee one f won ing Association. This is an 
l only worked two weeks during organization of top-notch 
ae a eee salesmen and sales managers 
Ea: x Weeks | formed expressly for the pur- 
oN? garnings for "March were pose of training men to sell 
the last six weeks, while last week and helping them to good 
travel ae wreny., SONS.5P- te coiling a, It one 
> oekias 0 dupa. cach week. aken hundreds of men from 
‘The N.S.T-A. dug me outofs| all walks of life and made 
Hisense and showed me how them Master Salesmen—it 
to’ make = success. J. P. Over- has lifted them out of the 
street, Dalles, Texas, rut and shown them the way 


Please mention this magazine 





to magnificent earnings, 
big selling positions. 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 


these men have done, you can do! In 
time at home you can easily master the 
of selling that make Star Salesmen. What- 
ever your experience has been—whatever you may 
be doing now—whether or not you think you can 
sell—just answer this question: Are you ambitious 
to earn $10,000 a year? Then send me your name 
quick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga- 
tion that you can easily become a Star Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. S. A. 
will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 
Just mail the coupes or write for our, great 


to fascinating careers and 


What 
your spare 
secrets 


illustrated Book, “A night of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business, See how easily you 
can learn this fascinating, big pay profession at 


home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you. 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow—write us today. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.4M_ Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


—— ee 
° * Seg ae 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.4M Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 

book ae Knight of the Grip’’ and full information about the N. 8. 
em of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 

Also ‘a Fist showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Godowsky 


5 fone 


True Piano Tones 
at last achieved 


el ER Se Sn ke 35. 





In Phonographic Reproduction! 


For years highest musical 
authorities said it was impos- 
sible. 

That no phonographic rec- 
ord, no phonograph, could 
convey piano notes without 
“mechanical” suggestion — 
without shallowness or vibra- 
tion. 

Now Brunswick announces 
perfect rendition! Tones deep 
and clear—notes amazing in 
their fidelity. 

And world authorities pro- 
claim this the Supreme 
Achievement in recording and 
reproducing music. 


[Exclusive Methods the Reason 


By virtue of exclusive 
methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick 


achieves perfect rendition of 
the so-called “difficult” tones 
—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even 
soprano High “C” without 
“metallic” intrusion, “chatter” 
or vibration. Methods which 
apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 

Hence, buying any phono- 
graph, without at least hear- 
ing The Brunswick, is a mis- 
take. And to be without 
Brunswick records is to miss 
much of what is best in music. 

Ask your nearest Bruns- 
wick dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. The Brunswick plays all 
records—and Brunswick Rec- 
ords can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare 
—then judge for yourself. 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers on 
16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers—Fstahblished 1845 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS 


AND RECORDS 







Reader Note — This announce 
ment of the most notable accom. 
plishment of years in phono. 
graphic reproduction, is made 
with the approval of world au. 
thorities, before whom the re. 
markable pianoforte records 
mentioned below were demon 
strated, ’ 





Hear These Super-Feature 
Pianoforte Records 
—the most talked-about records 
of the day 
30004—Marche Militaire 

(Schubert-Taussig) 

concert paraphrase. 

Leopold Godowsky 
10027—Witches’ Dance 

(MacDowell) 

Leopold Ggdowsky 
Important! 

The above records can be ob- 
tained in conveniently packed 
folders, containing the two, at 
any Brunswick dealer’s—price 
$2.50. Or singly, if desired, 
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An unusual adventure it was which befell the dignified Mr. Pope 
on his way home that night. You will enjoy the delightful story. 


*T- HE features of Mr. Hartley Pope, 
sitting back in the corner of a 
first-class compartment on the 

five forty-seven p. m, down to Wold- 
ington, bore an expression of dignified 
reserve. From ten a. m. to five-thirty 
p. m, each day, with perhaps a slight 
relaxation during the luncheon interval, 
that expression rarely changed. Many 
years before he had adopted it, together 
with a morning coat, a collar with wide 
flaps, a silk hat, and a brown-leather 
dispatch case, as, so to say, part of the 
livery in which he conducted his busi- 
ness. 

As the result of long usage, it had 
tended to encroach on his private exist- 
ence, and although his sister, who kept 
house for him, had never been deceived, 
many others of his associates were in- 
clined to the view that Mr. Pope was 
a rather unapproachable individual. 

It was not the truth. Mr. Pope was 
as human as the most human of us. 
His favorite newspaper was the Daily 
Mirror, though he read the Financial 
Times; his favorite form of theatrical 
entertainment, the revue. He had an 
eye for a pretty woman and a great 
relish for anecdotes; that story about 


the barmaid and the jockey was part 
of his social stock in trade. 

In the corner obliquely opposite him 
sat a girl. She was clothed in a neat 
tailor-made of striped, navy cashmere, 
a small hat of brown velvet, brown 
shoes and, over shapely ankles and 
equally shapely calves, brown silk stock- 
ings. Without appearing to do so, Mr. 
Po» had observed her ankles and her 
silk stockings and very cursorily 
glanced at her face. 

It was while he was studying her 
features that she looked up and caught 
his eye. Mr. Pope blushed. They had 
traveled together on that train each eve- 
ning for six months, but they had never 
spoken. But to cover up his confusion 
Mr. Pope observed pleasantly across 
the carriage: 

“A nice evening!” 

The girl received his overture in 
chilly silence, and Mr. Pope blushed 
more deeply still. He was hurt and 
humiliated. A young officer next to 
him giggled. Mr. Pope raised his news- 
paper and for a time pretended to be 
engrossed in a particularly gruesome 
murder on the front page. 

But his thoughts were elsewhere. He 
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Without appearing to do so, Mr. Pope had observed her ankles and her silk stockings 
and very cursorily glanced at her face. 


— 
was wondering angrily what he had 
done to deserve such treatment. If 


that fool of a young officer next to him 
had made the remark, it would, he was 
sure, have been received in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. 

Yet this was only one of many inci- 
dents which had occurred recently to 
disturb Mr. Pope’s serene satisfaction 
with the world and himself which had 
endured for so many years’ with 
scarcely ever a jar or a jolt. 

Ever since he had come back from 


France, two months after the armistice, 
Mr. Pope had been realizing that a 
change was coming over the face of 
things as far as he was concerned. It 


had come, in fact. Those four years 
of war had made all the difference. 
He had gone away in the middle thir- 
tics, a comparatively young man. He 


He was over forty now. 
ting on! 

He was reaching that age when a 
man is supposed to have finished and 


He was get- 
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done with the lighter, pleasanter things 

of life: neat ankles and silk stockings, 

trim figures and pretty faces, all that 

goes to give zest to the game of living 
in a word, romance. 

He was supposed to have finished 
with all that; had his fling and settled 
down; he, Mr. Pope, who had hardly 
ever thought of such a thing; never, 
in fact, since that day, twelve years 
ago, when—— 

The train ran into a station. It was 
the only stop until it reached Wolding- 
ton, and all the other occupants of the 
compartment alighted. Mr. Pope gen- 
erally had his carriage to himself thence 
onward, for the five forty-seven was a 
“fast” train. He followed with his eyes 
the young lady of the ankles as she 
walked along the platform. Then he 
turned half reluctantly to his Evening 
Standard. 

Outside on the platform, somebody 
shouted. Mr. Pope wondered mildly 
whether some late arrival, boarding the 
train after it had started, had fallen 
between the footboard and the platform 

-a contingency he had _ narrowly 
avoided once or twice and had several 
times dreamed of. But the next mo- 
ment the door of his carriage was flung 
open and a young man, rather excited 
and very breathless, stumbled in, with- 
out bothering to shut the door and, 
Hinging a brown-leather case he carried 
on to the rack, dropped into the opposite 
corner. Mr. Pope himself closed the 
door. 

“Cut it rather fine,” the young man 
observed cheerfully. He was rather a 
pleasant-looking young fellow, about 
twenty-four years of age. He was 
wearing a straw hat, a light-gray suit, 
which showed signs of wear, soft col- 
lar, and brown brogue shoes. A bank 
clerk, possibly, Mr. Pope thought, or 
perhaps an architect’s draftsman or an 
authorized clerk on the Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Pope preserved his ex- 
pression of aloofness and murmured: 


’ 
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“Ah! Yes.” 

The young man glanced around. 

“George!” he remarked. “I’m in a 
first.” He grimaced. “With a third- 
class ticket.” 

Mr. Pope decided at once that he was 
neither a bank clerk nor a draftsman 
nor a Stock Exchange clerk. He might 
be a gentleman or he might be a humble 
employee in a commercial counting 
house. None of the other possibilities 
would have so frankly admitted that 
third-class ticket. Mr. Pope felt a 
slight glow of approval. 

“Since we don’t stop till Wolding- 
ton,” he observed, “you won’t be wor- 
ried by ticket inspectors for a little 
while, anyhow.” 

The young man sat up with a jerk. 

“Woldington!” he exclaimed. “Isn't 
this the London train ?” 

The question being so obviously fu- 
tile, he did not wait for an answer. 

“George!” he said. ‘‘What an ass!” 

Mr. Pope opened out his paper. 

“Rather awkward,’ he murmured 
noncommittally. 

The young man stood up. 

“T say!” he observed. “It’s worse 
than that. It’s a bally tragedy.” Dis- 
may was written all over him. He 
thought for a minute. Then he looked 
at Mr. Pope. 

“T tell you what,” he said, “I’m go- 
ing to pull the communication cord, ‘It 
would be cheap at five pounds. I’ve 
got a most important appointment in 
town as half past six.” 

He put up his hand. 

“T don’t think I should do that if I 
were you,” Mr. Pope remarked. “It 
would probably mean more delay. 
They’d arrest you and want to know 
all about it. They might take you along 
to the next station and lock you up for 
the night.” 

The young man hesitated. 

“D’you think they would?” 

“T knew a man once ” Mr. Pope 
began. 
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“T could jump out before the train 
stopped,” the young man interrupted. 

Mr. Pope drew down the corners 
of his mouth, a facial contortion pecul- 
iarly effective, and the young man al- 
lowed his arm to drop to his side. He 
looked out of the window, and Mr. 
Pope knew he was wondering what his 
chances were if he leaped from the car- 
riage on to the permanent way. 

Mr. Pope dismissed the young man 
and resumed the broken thread of his 
ruminations. 

[welve years before Mr. Pope had, by 
the narrowest of chances, missed a ro- 
nance of his own. Her name was 
Julienne Ferris, and she lived near Mr. 
Pope, but in a very much smaller house. 
She lived with her aunt, and Mr. Pope 
met her occasionally in the afternoons 
at the local tennis club. Several times 
he had accompanied her home. 

No more than that. Mr. Pope had 
been rather shy, as a young man, in 
the presence of ladies. Besides, he 
knew what his parents’ views would 
have been on the subject of an alliance, 
a misalliance, with Miss Ferris. Nev- 
ertheless, after a terrific emotional and 
mental storm which lasted a week, he 
had resolved to throw prudence to the 
winds and declare himself, to offer to 
Miss Julienne—he called her Julie in 
his thoughts—his hand and heart and 
by no means insignificant though pro- 
spective fortune. 

A week before, however, Julie, who 
was partly French and spoke the lan- 
guage like a native, had accepted a post 
as English mistress in a Belgian girls’ 
school, and on the day Mr. Pope 
reached his momentous decision she left 
England. 

Mr. Pope remembered the day al- 
most as though it had been yesterday. 
It was in November, and a thick fog 
overspread London. Julienne had been 
accompanied to Victoria by her aunt, 
her sole surviving relative, and there 
handed over to the Belgian lady who 


had engaged her. On her way from 
Victoria to Charing Cross, after seeing 
her niece off, the aunt had been knocked 
down by a brewer's dray and killed, 
and as she alone had Julienne’s address 
and appeared to have trusted to her 
memory to retain it, Mr. Pope was pre 
vented from even writing to her. 

He had heard nothing of her since. 
Such things frequently occur. A single 
broken link in the chain of circum- 
stance that binds us one to another, 
and a friend may be completely lost 
sight of for many years, if not forever. 

Mr. Pope did not feel that he had 
the right to search her out himself. 
For one thing he was not quite con- 
vinced that there had not been some 
justice in his sister’s condemnation of 
her frivolity and lack of proper re- 
serve. But, in truth, he never for a 
moment doubted but that sooner or 
later, and probably sooner, he would 
hear of her in the ordinary course of 
events. For many months he clung to 
that conviction. And by the time he 
had had to abandon it, he had learned to 
do without her, had settled down in a 
routine of life with interests and friends 
and hobbies and an occupation which 
left him little time for dreaming of 
what might have been. 

His mother and father had died 
within three months of each other, and 
his sister then took charge of the house. 
He had taken a seat on the board of 
the company with which his chief in- 
vestments were made and had rapidly 
found that business demanded a large 
part of his day. He had taken a com- 
mission in the Territorials. 

From the age of twenty, when Julie 
had gone away, to twenty-eight, when 
the war came, Mr. Pope had led an 
extremely active and full life. During 
the war, too, his thoughts had been 
pretty well occupied with the affairs of 
his company. 

It was only since his return that this 
sense of something lacking, this con- 
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ciousness of the 


passing of the years 
and of opportunities 
lost, had begun to 
bother him. 

If only he had not 
let Julie go! If he 
had not so confd- 
ingly trusted to luck 
to reéstablish com- 
munication with her! 
If he had not dallied 
so long over making 
up his mind! 

He sat up with a 
jerk to realize that 
his fellow traveler 
was addressing 
him, 

“Reach Wolding- 
ton?” he echoed, in 
response to the 
other’s question. “Let 
me see; six-thirty, I 
believe. Yes, of 
course, six-thirty.” 

He looked across 
the carriage with a 
shadow of disap- 
proval which the 
other man ignored. 

‘Surely your 
friends will wait,” he 
added. 

The young man 
leaned forward. 

“It isn’t friends,” “ft would probably 
he said miserably. 

“It’s a friend—a 
lady. I was to meet her by the book- 
stall. You can’t leave a girl standing 
by a bookstall for an hour or more 
all alone. Why, anything might hap- 
pen. She’d have men speaking to her! 
Why e 

“Tt is awkward,” Mr. Pope agreed. 

The young man’s cheerful, boyish 
face had become almost haggard. 

“Why some bally porter or some- 
thing might ask her to move on!” He 
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mean more delay. They'd arrest you and wait 


to know all about it.” 


looked out of the window again. “De- 
sides, she wouldn’t wait.” 

“Well,’ Mr. Pope suggested, “per- 
haps, after all, under the circum- 
stances id 

The young man was on his feet 
again. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “That's just the point, the 
circumstances, I mean. If it weren’t— 
if this had happened at any other time 
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—-I wouldn’t mind. At least, not so 
much. But to-night “4 

“Sit down,” Mr. Pope said. He flung 
his paper on to the seat and the young 
man sat down obediently. “Now let’s 
think what can be done. There’s an 
up train from Woldington about five 
minutes before this train gets in. After 
that there’s not another train for half 
an hour. Unfortunately, the up train 
is a slow one. Still’”—he leaned for- 
ward—“just outside Wealdstone Road 
—that’s the station before Woldington 
—we shall slow up crossing the points. 
We always do slow up there because it’s 
an awkward bend. If you could man- 
age to jump out, you’d just be able to 
get back to Wealdstone Road in time 
to catch the up train there. That would 
get you up before half past seven.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Don’t we slow down before then?” 

They were just running through a big 
station. 

“Sometimes we stop just beyond 
here,” Mr. Pope said. 

They waited, breathlessly anxious. 
The train certainly appeared to be 
slowing, but after about a minute it 
began to pick up speed again. 

“No,” said Mr. Pope, “ten to one 
we shall run right through to Weald- 
stone Road at forty an hour.” 

It had been obvious all along that the 
young man was itching to be communi- 
cative, to lay his heart and soul bare 
with the disarming ingenuousness of 
youth. He saw his opportunity now. 

“Tt’s awfully decent of you to be so 
interested,” he said, “and perhaps you 
think I’m kicking up a frightful fuss 
about a little thing. But the fact is——” 

He looked at Mr. Pope and flushed 
youthfully. 

“Tt isn’t as though I was just taking 
her out somewhere for the evening,” 
he said. “The fact is, we’re to be mar- 
ried to-morrow. Only her old brute of 
a father won’t hear of it. And she’s 
running away.” 





Mr. Pope looked rather more severe 
than he had looked for the past ten min- 
utes. Running away this evening and 
getting married to-morrow was not in 
accordance with his views of the right 
order of events. He didn’t so much 
object to the running away. Indeed, 
the idea rather appealed to him. It 
was solacing to think that, even in the 
twentieth century, romance was not en- 
tirely dead. But you had to draw a 
line somewhere. 

The young man may have divined 
his scruples, for he explained hurriedly : 

“I’m taking her along to a married 
sister of mine for the night, and we’re 
to be married at a registry office first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Pope’s features relaxed. 

“The devil of it is,” the young man 
went on, “she’s not the sort of girl to 
be left about on a station for an 
hour.” 

“She wouldn’t stand for it?’ Mr. 
Pope suggested, and the looseness of 
his phraseology was the measure of his 
warm personal interest in the affair. 

“Yes, that and—well, you know, she 
isn’t the sort of girl a man passes with- 
out a second glance. Jolly, nice look- 
ing and smart, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Distinguée,” Mr. Pope hinted. 

“Yes. Just that. There are women, 
you know 

“Yes.” Mr. Pope suddenly found 
himself thinking of Julie. She was cer- 
tainly distinguée. Very. The sort of 
woman you could be proud of being 
seen with. If she’d only a father to 
oppose the match, Mr. Pope felt he’d 
quite enjoy running off with her. 

The young man was enlarging on his 
theme. 

“Such a sporting kid, too,” he was 
saying. “I’m as poor as a church 
mouse. My governor kicked the bucket 
last year and left me pretty much on 
the rocks. And her governor’s quite 
well off. That’s the silly part of it. 
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Wants her to marry a little blighter of 
a chap in the margarine trade, just be- 
cause he’s got a bank balance as big 
as the North Sea. So you can under- 
stand I feel pretty sick at letting her 
down.” 

Mr. Pope suddenly crossed his legs 
and picked up his newspaper. He had 
just had a brilliant inspiration, but it 
was not his habit to betray his excite- 
ment. 

“T suppose this young lady, if she 
knew what had happened, would man- 
age to keep herself occupied till you 
arrived ?” 

For a moment the 
young man looked 
startled. 

“Why——” he _be- 
gan, and then hastily 
substituted: “oh, of 
course! What I’m 
afraid of is that when 
| don’t turn up she'll 
be in such a stew that 
she'll simply clear off 
home again. And she'll 
never forgive me. You 
can quite understand it, 
can’t you? She’s sup- 
posed to be staying the 
night with a friend of 
the family, but the 
friend doesn’t know 
anything about it.” He 
became very miserable. 
“T say, it’s jolly decent 
of you to be so sympa- 
thetic and all that,” he 
observed; “but I don’t 
really see——” 

“You think you'll be 
able to jump out of the 
train when we _ slow 
down and then catch 
the other at Weald- 
stone Road?’ Mr. 
Pope interrupted. 

“Heavens, yes,” the 
young man replied, “‘if 
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it slows down to anything below ten 
miles an hour. But I don’t see——” 

“Then,” said Mr. Pope, “suppose 
when I get to Woldington I call up 
the Station Hotel at the other end and 
get the head waiter to find your friend 
and tell her what has happened? How 
would that do?” 





The young man shouted something that Mr. Pope did not 
catch, and leaped. 
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He turned over his newspaper casu- 
ally, while he waited for the acknowl- 
edgment of this brilliant suggestion. It 
came and it was adequate. The young 
man’s face expressed wonder, surprise, 
conviction, relief, joy, and thankfulness 
in rapid suceession, and when he found 
his voice it was to utter “By Jove!” 
with such an abandonment of admira- 
tion that Mr. Pope was more than sat- 
isfied. 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Pope, “what she 
will be wearing. I shall have to de- 
scribe her. Fortunately, I know the 
head waiter at the Station Hotel, but 
I’m afraid I could hardly ask him to 
interrogate any young woman who hap- 
pened to be waiting at the bookstall.” 

Again, for a moment, the young man 
looked unaccountably perturbed. 

“Well,” he said, hastily pulling him- 
self together, “I expect she'll be wear- 
ing the togs she’s to be married in. 
Sort of fairly light gray costume with 
buttons, gray suede shoes and stockings, 
and one of those topping little hats with 
quill things sticking out—green, I think 
it is.” 

He looked a little doubtfully at Mr. 
Pope. 

“I think I could describe her better 
than her clothes,” he observed. 

Mr. Pope nodded absently. He was 
recalling Julie as he had seen her for the 
last time. Julie had been fond of gray, 
a light gray, smart and well-tailored, 
but, of course, if? her day suede shoes 
had not been generally worn. And hats 
were large then. He liked large hats. 
Not but what some of these small toque 
things weren’t quite effective. He re- 
membered having seen Julie in a toque 
once, a toque of gray fur. She had 
been perfectly adorable. He felt rather 
superior when he recalled the young 
man’s very vague description of his 
fiancée’s clothes. He remembered that 
when he had been for a walk with Julie 
he could describe her apparel down to 
the number of buttons on her jacket. 
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It had been expected in those days. But 
now 

“Not that she’s thin either,” he heard 
the young man droning on. “But she’s 
not the sort ever to get fat.’ The 
young man looked at Mr. Pope ear- 
nestly. “Oh, but hang it all,” he said 
in a sudden burst of irresistible frank- 
ness, ‘‘a fellow doesn’t fall in love with 
a girl’s figure, does he? As long as 
she’s not absolutely a frump! The thing 
is the girl herself, the way she looks 
at you, the way she thinks about things, 
the funny little thrill you get when 
her hair just brushes across your face 
or when she puts her hand on your arm 
to prevent your doing some damn silly 
thing or other. I tell you, since I’ve 
known Pippa—that’s my name for her, 
you know, ‘Pippa Passes’ sort of thing 
—since I’ve known her, I’ve done 
things I never thought I could do. 
I’ve practically knocked off swearing, 
l’ve——”’ 





Mr. Pope looked at his watch osten- 
tatiously. The young man’s confidences 
made him the slightest bit uncomforta- 
ble. He questioned if this was not 
carrying ingenuousness a step too far. 
And, besides, he was acutely conscious 
that not for many years had a woman 
had such an effect on him. He was too 
selfish, too big an egotist, to succumb to 
such an influence. 

The boy saw the movement. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

The engine’s whistle sounded shrilly, 
and they flashed through a station, 
Then the speed began perceptibly to 
slacken. 

“Thought so,” Mr. Pope © said. 
“Now’s the time.” He looked at his 
companion. “D’you think you’ll man- 
age it?” he asked anxiously. He was 
surprised to find himself getting quite 
worked up. ‘“There’s a board beside 
the line which says something about 
‘five miles an hour when passing 
over points.’ But it’s a bit of a 
jump.” 
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The young man was supremely con- 
fident. 

“Trust me,” he said. He reached up 
to the rack above Mr. Pope’s head and 
took down the case. Then he held out 
his hand. “You don’t know how much 
I’m indebted to you,” he said. “I 
hope 

Mr. Pope shook his hand. perfunc- 
torily. 

“You'd better take the other door,” 
he remarked. “The guard will be 
watching on this side. ’Ware the up 
train. I think now is just about the 
moment 

The train had dropped into a crawl 
and jerked as it passed over the points. 
Mr. Pope opened the farther door of 
the carriage and stepped aside for the 
other to pass. The young man twisted 
himself out of the door on to the foot- 
board and coolly closed the door after 
him. 

Mr. Pope put his head through the 
open window. 

“By the way,” he shouted—for the 
engine’s exhaust was being passed 
through the furnace as the train began 
to gather speed again—‘“hadn’t you bet- 
ter tell me your young woman’s name, 
so that the waiter us 

The young man was on the point of 
jumping, and he shouted something that 
Mr. Pope did not catch, and leaped. 

Mr. Pope involuntarily shut his eyes 
for a second. When he opened them 
he saw the young man stumble to his 
knees in the track between the two 
lines of rails below, stagger to his feet, 
wave a hand toward the train, and then 
turn and begin to run. 

Mr. Pope dropped on to the seat and 
passed his handkerchief across his per- 
spiring brow. Then he noticed a slip 
of paper on the floor, evidently pulled 
out of his pocket by the young man. 
He picked it up. It was a rather press- 
ing demand from a tailor for a long- 
overdue account and was directed to 
Mr. Gregory Haviland at an address 











in northwest London. Mr. Pope 
smiled, and put the slip of paper in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Plucky young beggar,” he mut- 
tered. What it was to be young! Not, 
of course, that he himself was old. 
Far from it. Five years older than 
Julie? Ah, but after thirty a man 
aged so much more slowly than a 
woman. A man was as young as he 
felt, and Mr. Pope felt very young just 
then. 

He compared himself with George 
Sitwell, his next-door neighbor, left a 
widower on the birth of his child. Sit- 
well couldn’t be much over thirty-five. 
Yet Mr. Pope could give him points in 
all directions. Sitwell was the head 
master at the county school in Wolding- 
ton and his sole interest in life outside 
of school lay in his collection of for- 
eign stamps. That very afternoon, Mr. 
Pope had attended a sale on his behalf 
and paid out the ridiculous sum of 
three hundred pounds for a set of a 
dozen examples of the Bagdad Occu- 
pation issue. 

Sitwell, good heavens! Imagine Sit- 
well in the situation Mr. Pope had just 
handled with such _ resourcefulness! 
The fellow would simply have sat 
stock-still in his place and looked lugu- 
brious. Foreign stamps! Sitwell lacked 
mental vigor; that was what was the 
matter with him. And he could give 
Mr. Pope a good six years in point of 
age! 

The up train passed and Mr. Pope 
wondered whether the young man 
would get back to Wealdstone Road in 
time to catch it. He thought he would. 
He deserved to for his pluck. 

Pluck! Mr. Pope thought of Julie. 
She was plucky. Any amount of pluck, 
that woman. And then he thought of 
himself. Pluck! But Mr. Pope was 
just asking himself if it wasn’t lack 
of pluck that had prevented his making 
a match of it with Julie, when his 
train pulled up at Woldington. 
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Very little 
of his habitual 
austerity re- 
mained. And the sparkle of 
anticipation in his eyes gave 
iim an almost youthful look. 
He got out and walked along 
the platform and over the foot- 
bridge. By the booking office on 
the up side there was a telephone 
booth. Mr. Pope entered, placed 
his bag on the floor, lifted the receiver, 
and gave a number. It was the num- 
ber of the Station Hotel. Mr. Pope 
knew it. He had stayed at the Station 
Hotel on a number of occasions when 
he had missed the last train in the eve- 
ning after a theater. Also when he 
had wished to catch a very early train 
down to the south coast at Easter and 





such times. There was indeed a small 
private dining room at the Station 
Hotel which Mr. Pope had engaged 
for the evening on two occasions dur- 





ie 
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ing an otherwise blameless twelve 
years, 

Mr. Pope asked to be permitted to 
speak to Saunders, the head waiter. 
Saunders came to the telephone, and 
Mr. Pope briefly outlined to him the 
little contretemps he counted on Saun- 
ders to put right. 

And as he was talking a brilliant idea 
came to him, 

“Oh! And look here, Saunders,” he 
remarked, “these young people are—er 
—sort of protégés of mine. I’d like to 
do something to give them a sort of 
send-off, you know, because I can’t 


be there personally.” The last was a 
hasty extemporization for Saunders’ 
benefit. 


‘So, I say, Saunders, 1 want you to 
give ’em a nice little feed at my 
expense—you know, perhaps a few 
oysters to begin with wouldn’t be a bad 


notion. And a bottle of that Chateau 
Loudenne. I leave it to you to do them 
well,” 


He chuckled to himself. This was 
a good scheme. He could see himself 
repeating the story to his sister first of 
all, when he felt in a provocative mood, 
and then to one or two men who 
went up in the morning by his train, 
Then, perhaps, to his codirectors after 
the next board meeting. Ah, and to 
old Sitwell! It would make a good 
story. 

A further refinement suggested itself 
as peculiarly appropriate to the occa- 
sion, though he thought he’d miss this 
in repeating the story to Julie. 

“You there, Saunders? Well, look 
here, suppose you serve them in that 
little private room on the first floor. 
You know. The room with the piano. 
Put a few flowers on the table and the 
sideboard. And perhaps instead of the 
claret, you might make it champagne. 
Eh! What’s that? No, I haven’t fin- 
ished! Damn!” 


Mr. Pope’s expletive fell harmlessly 
He 


into the unresponsive mouthpiece. 
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had had his three minutes, and the line 
was disconnected. 

For a moment or two he hesitated. 
There were several things he had 
wanted to explain to Saunders. As to 
tips—and, of course, his name had bet- 
ter not be mentioned—and then—— 

For the third time that evening Mr. 
Pope had an inspiration. Why should 
he not run up to town and join the little 
party, even if he only got in at the 
death? After all, he was the host, 
and it was hardly in keeping for him 
to remain absent from the whole pro- 
ceedings. Besides, might not his pres- 
ence do something toward enlivening 
the occasions Mr. Pope was not en- 
tirely without those arts of social in- 
tercourse which may do so much to 
banish the twin demons of boredom 
and restraint when two or three are 
gathered together round a_ festive 
board. 

Mr. Pope imagined himself propos- 
ing a toast, ““The bride and bridegroom 
of the morrow!” He revolved in his 
mind a few felicitous phrases suited to 
the occasion. Nor would he neglect 
the more serious side of the great un- 
dertaking in which these two young 
people were about to engage. 

Mr. Pope imagined himself giving 
them a few words of heartfelt advice— 
adjuring them to continue as they had 
begun, toujours l’audace, and all that 
sort of thing, but coupled with a healthy 
prudence. Love supported by trust, 
considerateness, and self-control. The 
doctrine of give and take. Partners in 
happiness and suffering. 

He picked up his bag and walked out 
on to the platform. 

It was a nuisance carting a bag back 
to town, but he hardly cared to leave 
it in the cloakroom, with those stamps 
of Sitwell’s inside, as well as his own 
check book. 

While he wandered up and down the 
empty platform waiting for the next up 
train, he thought again of his own life 
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and its blasted promise and a well-worn 
couplet occurred to him: 

Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. 

He would quote that to them; but he 
would round it out, complete it, with 
a couplet of his own composed on the 
spot, which had the additional merit of 
rhyming: 

’Tis better still to love and keep 

Though joy and sorrow both you reap. 

The train came in as he hit upon 
the second line, but most of the way 
up to town his thoughts were occupied 
with alternative rhymes: 

’Tis better still to love and keep 

Till life is rounded with a sleep. 

Finally, however, he decided that his 
first choice was the best and most ap- 
propriate to the circumstances. 

When at length the train drew into 
the terminus, Mr. Pope could hardly 
restrain his eagerness to meet his young 
protégés, as he chose to consider them. 
Hurrying past the ticket collector, he 
made straight for the Station Hotel. 
In the vestibule he buttonholed a pass- 
ing waiter without ceremony or pref- 
ace, 

“Where’s Saunders?” he demanded. 
“T want Saunders. Send him to me.” 

He stood there restlessly tapping 
with his foot on the floor, a rather 
excited, flurried Mr. Pope, with his silk 
hat not quite straight, his bag and um- 
brella in one hand, and his evening 
paper, very crumpled and creased, in 
the other. Very little of his habitual 
austerity remained. And the sparkle 
of anticipation in his eyes gave him an 
almost youthful look which somehow 
did not completely fit in with the more 
impersonal elements of his exterior. 

After a few moments he was made 
aware of Saunders’ presence by a defer- 
ential “Good evening, sir.” 

He turned sharply and drew the head 
waiter into a more secluded part of the 
foyer. 


“Ah, Saunders! Good evening. 
Er—you attended to that little matter, 
Saunders ?” 

Saunders was perfectly imperturba- 
ble. 

“Yes. ar.” 

“Everything all right, eh? They cut 
us off. I hadn’t finished. I wanted 
to tell you, Saunders, not to accept any- 
thing in the way of tips. I'll see to all 
that.. And perhaps, if you haven’t men- 
tioned it already, it would be as well 
to keep my name out of it. You see, 
Saunders ss 

Mr. Pope broke off in some confu- 
sion, realizing that by some means or 
other he was not maintaining strict con- 
sistence. Saunders helped him out: 

“Just so, sir. But [’m sorry, sir; 
the lady wouldn’t listen to me until I 
mentioned your name.” 

“Really!” Mr. Pope could not con- 
ceal his surprise. 

“Yes, sir. But as soon as I said Mr. 
Pope, sir, she became, as you might say, 
another person. Quite pleasant and 
affable. ‘Mr. Hartley Pope? she in- 
quired, and when I said that was your 
name she smiled and came with me 
quite docile. She said she didn’t know 
what it was all about, but if it was Mr. 
Hartley Pope it was all right.” 

Mr. Pope remained bewildered, but 
he did not choose that Saunders should 
observe it, and he murmured hastily: 

“Ah, no doubt she would recognize 
the name. Knows the company prob- 
ably, Hartley, Pope & Knight.” 

He broke off. 

“And the young man, Saunders? I 
suppose ” he inquired suddenly. 

“He hasn’t turned up yet, sir. The 
young lady’s up there alone, waiting 
for him. The room’s all ready, sir, 
just as you said, and I asked her if 
she’d like anything to drink just to pass 
the time like, but she said no. So I 
gave her some magazines and she 
seemed quite happy, sir, sitting on the 
settee.” 
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“Good 


heavens, 
Saunders!” Mr. Pope 
interposed. “You don’t 
mean to say she’s been 
waiting all this time up 
there alone?” 

‘*Well, sir 
Saunders was mildly 
indignant at the sug- 
gestion of rebuke in 
Mr. Pope’s voice. He 
pointed out that he 
could hardly have 
offered to her 
company, besides hav- 
ing his duties to at- 
tend to. 

“That’s quite all 
right, Saunders,” Mr. 
Pope remarked consol- 
“[T’m not blam- 
ing you. But it’s very 
unfortunate.” 

He pondered a mo- 
ment. “I think I'd bet- 


ter go up and see this 





keep 


ingly. 


woman.” 

Saunders led the } 
way, but at the door of 
the private dining room 


er young 


Mr. Pope paused. 
“You've 
iistake, 


made no 
Saunders, I 
a erry 
said ihe 
little 
I’m 


hope.’ he 
description was a 
vague and 
afraid.” 


loose, 


Saunders looked at 


4° 
nim 


be 


stolidiy. 

“Green hat, gray costume, neat fig- 
ure, silk stockings,” he “That's 
what you said, sir, as far as I remem- 
ber.” 

“Quite right, Saunders,’ Mr. Pope 
responded. “By the way, did you no- 
tice her age? She should be about 
twenty-four, I suppose.” 

He had given up all attempt to de- 
ceive Saunders as to his familiarity 
with the lady. 


said. 


” 
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She held a magazine on her 
knees and sat there motion- 
less, as patient, to all ap- 
pearances, as she had been 


an hour and more ago. 


Saunders sh-ok his head sagaciously. 

“T never was no good at guessing a 
lady’s age, sir,” he remarked. “She 
might be twenty-four, or- then again 
she might be thirty-six.” 

“Thirty-six, Saunders!” 

“She might be. I don’t say she is.’ 

Saunders was more stolid than ever, 
and Mr. Pope was rapidly becoming a 
bundle of nerves. He drew out a 
pocket handkerchief and blew his nose 


, 
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Julie’s smile spread. ‘“‘Am 

I too expensive at three 

hundred pounds?” she in- 
quired demurely. 


“T think I’d better go in now, Saun- 
ders,” he said in a slightly weary tone. 
‘Perhaps you'll announce me.” 

Saunders opened the door and 
stepped inside, his form blocking out 
Mr. Pope. 

“Excuse me, miss,” he said, “Mr. 
Pope has arrived and is here.” He 
spoke rather pompously, then stood 
aside for Mr. Pope to enter. 





The littie room in which Mr. Pope 
found himself was not, as has been 
explained, entirely unfamiliar to him. 
But he had never seen it so attractively 
arranged as this evening. The small, 
round table was set for two and glit- 
tered and shone with white damask 
and polished cutlery. In the center 
stood a tall vase of yellow and purple 
irises, about the room were smaller 
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vases of sweet peas, and on a table un- 
der the window stood a huge bowl of 
roses. The room was a riot of flowers 
and glittering tableware and cut glass 
which the six shaded electric lights 
made to shine and gleam. 

And yet Mr. Pope was aware at first 
of only one thing in the room and that 
was the splash of bright green over 
on the farther side, which was the hat 
of the lady sitting on the settee. She 
held a magazine on her knees and sat 
there motionless, as patient, to all ap- 
pearances, as she had been an hour and 
more ago when Saunders had first in- 
stalled her there. 

Mr. Pope, after hesitating the frac- 
tion of a second within the doorway, 
stepped forward, a phrase of profound, 
abased apology on his lips. 

It was never spoken. He stopped 
midway across the room, and passed 
a hand swiftly across his forehead. 

“Julie!” he exclaimed. And then: 
“Julie, my dear!” 

He rushed forward, his hands out- 
stretched. With the slighte st possible 
jerk of her knees, she shook the maga- 
zine off on to the floor and took his 
hands in hers, smiling serenely. 

Then she stood up. She was dressed 
in a plain costume of gray, neatly 
pressed and fitting like a glove, but the 
least bit threadbare. Her shoes were 
of gray suede and her stockings of 
gray silk. But the gloves she had left 
lying on the settee had been darned 
in several places and the hand bag that 
lay beside them was slightly worn at 
the edges. 

Mr. Pope, however, noticed none of 
these things. All he did notice were 
the little lines at the corners of her eyes 
and behind their brightness the tired, 
almost frightened look in the eyes them- 
selves. 

“My dear!” he said again. 

She gave a little rippling laugh that 
was music to him. 


“Well, you wonderful man!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘How on earth did you dis- 
cover me? I’ve only been in England 
twelve hours.” 

She looked at him and she did not 
try to hide the fact that she was glad 
to see him, nor that mingled with her 
pleasure was a certain admiration at 
what she believed to be his astuteness. 





“T—I] ” Mr. Pope stammered. 
To hide his confusion he turned and 
waved his arm at the table. 

“Let's eat,” he said with a sudden 
courtly masterfulness. “The. feast is 
prepared.” He found the bell and 
pressed it. “I’m sorry to have kept you 
so long. Explanations can follow.” 


It was not until they reached the 
coffee that the explanations were con- 
cluded. Then, as he held a match to 
Julie’s cigarette, Mr. Pope observed: 

“Poor beggar! I. wonder if she 
waited. We shall never know, I sup- 
He was referring to the young 
man in the train. Out of the fullness 
of his heart he sighed. 


pe se.” 


And Julie sighed, too, very prettily. 

“T can’t bear to think of their not 
being happy together after having made 
us so happy,” she observed, from which 
it will be gathered that the meal had 
not been entirely devoted to the other 
couple. “But I’m sure she waited. A 
woman always does. I waited for 
twelve years.” 

Mr. Pope caught her fingers and 
lifted them to his lips. Then he looked 
at his watch. 

““Aenes goes to bed at eleven,” he 
said. ‘I think we’d better be moving.” 

He had risen and was looking for 
his bag, which he had dropped just in- 
side the door. “Have to give ’em a 
check,” he explained. He found the 
bag as Saunders arrived with his bill. 

Placing the bag on his knees he in- 
serted a key in the lock. But the key 
would not turn, and when he pressed 
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back the catch he found that it was not 
locked, 

“By Jove,” he remarked, “that was 
pretty careless!” He dropped the keys 
into his pocket and opened the bag. 

Julie, who was attending to her hair 
in the glass over the mantelpiece, 
turned at his amazed ejaculation. 

He was taking from the bag a sheaf 
of newspapers. When they had been 
removed nothing remained. He shut 
the bag and turned it over curiously. 
Gradually the light of understanding 
spread over his features and he sprang 
to his feet, his hands clenched, and his 
face became purple. 

“Well, of all the impudent, das- 
tardly swindles!” he burst out. ‘‘Under 
my very nose!” Too overcome for 
coherent expression, he pointed to the 
bag lying open and empty on the floor. 
“Changed it right under my own eyes!” 
he spluttered. “Of all the damned, 
shameless is 

He caught Julie’s eye. There was 
the suggestion of a smile in it, and Mr. 
Pope stopped dead in the middle of his 
outburst. But he could not easily over- 
look the outrage that had been played 
on him by the young man in the train. 

“Three hundred pounds’ worth of 
unique, irreplaceable foreign stamps, as 
well as my check book,” he growled. 
“He must have followed me from the 
salesroom. A complete put-up job. 
The police will have to know about 
this.” 

Julie’s smile spread. 





“Am_I too expensive at three hun- 
dred pounds?” she inquired demurely. 

“Good heavens, my dear child!” Mr. 
Pope exclaimed. And he, too, began 
to smile, grudgingly at first, and then 
without restraint as the amusing side 
of the affair struck him. He picked 
up his bill from the table. 

“You'll have to help me out with this, 
at all events,” he observed with mock 
solemnity. 

Julie picked up the rather thread- 
bare bag and took out two one-pound 
notes. 

“All I have in the world,” she re- 
marked as she handed them to him. 
“So you can understand a certain ten- 
derness on my part toward your young 
friend.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“C'est la vie!” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Mr. Pope. He was 
looking rather stupidly at the notes. 
“Oh, yes, of course!” 

He drew from his waistcoat pocket 
the tailor’s bill he had picked up in the 
carriage after the young man had gone 
and, tearing it into small pieces, dropped 
it into the grate. 

“Of course,” he repeated, “as you 
observe, c’est la vie!” 

He picked up the bag and carefully 
closed it. 

“T can stop those checks all right in 
the morning,” he said, “but won’t old 
Sitwell be mad!” Ile thought about 
that for a moment and chuckled. “He'll 
never see the joke,” he remarked. 

He never did. 
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HE Chinese butler glided across 
the drawing-room, his black 
cloth shoes making no sound on 

the luxurious carpets. 

“Mister Henly Kittledge,” he an- 
nounced. 

Lady Mary smiled in spontaneous 
pleasure; then, glancing quickly at 
Nita, frowned ever so slightly. 

“T will see him,” she said. | 

Nita, who had become sensitive to 
the moods reflected in the kindly blue 
eyes of the older woman, wondered if 
this caller, whose name she had never 
heard, were another stranger attracted 
merely by her patron’s social and lit- 
erary distinction. 

But as Kittredge, tall, attractive, and 
with the grace of unconscious assur- 
ance, entered the room, the girl per- 
ceived at once that he was neither a 
tourist nor a climber. Moreover Lady 
Mary rose to welcome him with un- 
usual cordiality. 

“How nice of you to come so soon! 
Nita, may I present Mr. Kittredge of 
Philadelphia? Miss Humphrey!” 

As he turned to take her outstretched 
hand, Kittredge looked earnestly at 
Nita; then his face broke into a smile of 
delight. She was accustomed to the ad- 
miration which her dark, exotic beauty 
aroused in men, but in his glance there 
was ‘something refreshingly childlike. 

2 


3 


Their hostess had seated herself 
again behind the tea table, and Kit- 
tredge sat down beside Nita on a deep 
sofa of gold and black brocade. 

“T won't ask you what you think of 
Peking,” said Lady Mary, filling a 
Wedgwood cup with steaming, fra- 
grant liquid, “because every person at 
the embassy last night asked you that. 
Lemon or cream? But I do want to 
know how long you’re going to be here, 
what brings you here, and if you've 
found a place to live?” 

Nita watched him intently as, sil- 
houetted against the glowing fire, he 
stirred his tea, his lips curved in a 
smile. When he spoke, there was in 
his voice the same quality which, with- 
out in the least suggesting immaturity 
or unsophistication, expressed the lov- 
able quality of eternal youth. 

“Life out here seems so amazingly 
adventurous, so different from anything 
I’ve ever known, that I can’t decide any 
question in a practical way.” He 
looked first at one, then \at the other 
of them as if they, too, were part of 
his delightful adventuring. “When I 
left America I intended to do my job 
quickly and go home. Now that I’m 
here, 1 want to stay indefinitely! I 
had a room engaged at the Wagon- 
Lits Hotel,.but I found that much too~ 
prosaic for this new self which the Ori- 
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ent has uncovered, so I promptly moved 
to a very queer place which I” hope 
may prove disreputable!” 

They all laughed. Nita could see 
in Lady Mary’s small-featured, well- 
bred face almost as much attraction, 
though of a more maternal order, for 
this young American, as she herself 
felt. 

He looked squarely at Nita. 

“And how long are you going to be 
here, Miss Humphrey ?” 

The color surged into her face. 

“Forever, I fear!” She turned 
quickly away from his interested gaze, 
“May I have some more tea?” ~- , 

Lady Mary patted her hand as she 
took her cup. 

“Peking is the most fascinating place 
in the world,” she said, steering the 
conversation into safer channels. “The 
longer you’re here, the better you like 
it. I envy you your first impressions, 
though. I’ve been here so long that 
I’ve lost my perspective. Now all of 
the queerness seems natural. England 
would seem bizarre.” 

“But your books are always about 
England ?” 

Lady Mary smiled her appreciation 
of this subtle way of saying that her 
books were thoroughly known to him. 
She began to explain why she could 


best describe an atmosphere in which. 


she was not living. 

Nita said little; she scarcely listened 
to the animated conversation of the 
other two. She was completely ab- 
sorbed by this new personality. For 
although he was unlike any one she 
had ever known, she had a sense of 
some fundamental kinship with him; 
a sense of destined relationship. 

As they talked, the butler came in, 
lighting the lamps, and closing the 
heavy curtains. Neither of the guests 
moved. 

Lady Mary glanced at the watch on 
her wrist. 

“Tt’s seven!” she exclaimed. “I’m 


afraid I must send you children home. 
I’m dining out at eight.” 

Nita rose. 

“Will you want me to-morrow?” 

The older woman put a slender hand 
upon her shoulder. 

“Yes, my dear, at ten.” 

Kittredge made his adieu, then fol- 
lowed the girl into the hall. She felt 
his eyes upon her as she adjusted her 
small hat of dark-brown fur in front 
of the red lacquer mirror. He held 
her coat for her. 

“Two rickshas, please,” he said to 
the house boy. Then turning to Nita. 
“Have we far to go?” 

“We al 

“Of course we. You’ve known all 
the time that I was going with you.” 

Nita’s quick, challenging tongue had 
made her the despair of men more ex- 
perienced than Kittredge, but now she 
only smiled in silence. She who had 
countered and been victorious with men 
of all sorts—diplomats, business men, 
adventurers,. Americans, Europeans, 
and Asiatics—was now as a shy school- 
girl with her first admirer. : 

They climbed into “their rickshas 
with serious faces, as if each realized 
that this short jaunt together might be 
but the beginning of converging paths. 

True to Oriental custom, their coolies 
pulled in single file, Kittredge, of 
course, going first. Nita was glad that 
there was no necessity for conversation. 
Now and then she roused herself from 
her secret, happy meditation, to point 
out to him some legation or residence 
of interest. When they had turned 
away from the broad streets of the for- 
eign concession into the narrow, 
squalid dirt roads beyond, she tried to 
tell him something of the many cities 
within cities which comprise Peking. 

When, at last, the coolies stopped, 
panting, at the gate of her yamen in a 
street scarcely wider than an alley, Kit- 
tredge jumped down in order to help 
her alight. He turned toward the in- 
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evitable chattering, inquisitive crowd of 
men, women, children, and beggars to 
which the dusk lent picturesqueness, 
his eyes shining. 

“T love all this!” he exclaimed, with 
a comprehensive gesture. 

Nita shrugged her shoulders almost 
angrily. For the first time his. enthu- 
siasm not only did not amuse, but al- 
most antagonized her. It seemed in- 
credible that even in the semidarkness 
he could not perceive the dirt and ig- 
norance and degeneracy which lay be- 
neath that which to him was strange 
and fascinating. 

“They’re overcharging you,” she 
warned, as the coolies, giggling at their 
English, told him the price. 

“Let them,” was his answer. “It 
doesn’t seem like real money anyway.” 
He threw a handful of coppers to the 
chattering crowd, which fell upon its 
knees in vociferous scrambling. 

She led the way around the opter, 
blind wall through the gate, into an 
inclosed courtyard. 

“All Chinese. houses have this false 
entrance,” she explained. “They’ve 
been building them this way through 
all their much-talked-of* three thousand 


~Y 
oy 


years of civilization. The theory is that 
the devils can only fly in a straight line 
and therefore can’t go around the cor- 
ners into the proper entrance. On the 












































She tried to tell him something 
of the many cities within cities 
which comprise Peking. 
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same principle they put earrings on 
little boys so that the devils will be- 
lieve they are girls, and therefore too 
unimportant to be harmed. 

“This yamen belonged to an official 
under the empress dowager,” she went 
on, realizing that he was keenly inter- 
ested, “so there was probably a garden 
in this next courtyard.” He followed 


her through an areaway into an open 


space much like the first. “With beau- 
tiful stones and this old gnarled tree 
as the piéce de résistance—it is the 
kind of garden you see in Chinese 
paintings.” 

“And on dishes?” 

“Not quite; you mean the willow 
pattern. That’s in the South. And this 
is where I live.” They approached a 
one-storied stone house. “I wish you 
could see the red-tiled roof in the day- 
light.” 

“T will,” he said softly, as if it were 
a vow. “ 

She rang the bell, and almost im- 
mediately they were admitted by her 
old bound-footed Chinese amah, clad 
in tight black cotton trousers and 
jacket. 

“This is the only livable spot in the 
many rooms which theoretically I rent,” 
said Nita,-leading the way into a long, 
low-ceilinged room. 

As he took off his hat and overcoat, 
Kittredge looked around with eager in- 
terest at the charming interior in which 
the carved black furniture was so well 
set off by the soft blurring of colors 
made by brocades and tapestries and 
porcelains and shaded lamps reflected 
on polished ebony tables. 

“This is great!” he exclaimed. As 
if sensitive to her lack of response, he 
went on, “I hope you won’t think me 
an utter idiot, but Peking has really 
gone to my head. I’ve always led the 
most conventional, cut-and-dried life 
until I came out here and the sudden 
change is too much for me.” 

Nita smiled in understanding. 


~ 


“You must stay to supper and have 
proper Chinese food.” 

“I’d love to!” 

She spoke in the native jangling 
tongue to the amah who at once re- 
moved the brocade cover from the 
larger of the teakwood tables, replacing 
it with a cover of heavy linen. 

The presence of the servant created 
an impersonal atmosphere and the con- 
versation of these two, so strangely un- 
like, and yet destined to be so strangely 
drawn together, was impersonal. Nita 
learned that he had graduated from 
Princeton nine years before, had gone 
into the banking business, and was now 
in China on a mission for an Ameri- 
can banking concern. But these_facts 
meant little to her; some fundamental 
force, not to be resisted, was drawing 
them together. She felt a forecast of 
its power every time he looked at her, 
and when, supper being ready, he drew 
out a chair for her at the charmingly 
laid table and his hand accidentally 
touched her shoulder, she trembled, as 
if cold. 

“You won’t have bird’s nest soup or 
shark’s fins,” said Nita. “I believe that 
all foreigners expect these two things. 
But the chicken is cooked in Canton 
style, with walnuts and mushrooms and 
bamboo shoots. You must put rice on 
your plate first. And now a cup of 
tea; no sugar, of course.” 

“Why it’s the most delicious food in 
the world!” he exclaimed. 

“T think it must be. At last you 
have discovered China’s~ real suprem- 
acy.” 

But as they discussed the various de- 
lectable dishes, Nita felt that they were 
only marking time. When_at last they 
had finished the preserved ginger and 
litchi nuts which marked the end of 
the meal, the servant cleared off the 
table, put the brocade cover on again, 
and hobbled out of the room, closing 
the door after her. 

Nita walked to the open fire and sat 











down in a big chair with cushions of 
black into which her black hair seemed” 
to recede, leaving visible only her del- 
icately tinted, piquant face, with its 
strange nuances and contradictions. 
Kittredge seated himself on a high 


hassock a little away from her. He 
took a silver case from his pocket. 

“Have a cigarette?” 

She put one into her long amber 
holder, and for a few minutes they 
smoked insilence. 

At last he said: 

“It seems to me that I have never 
in all my life been,so contented!” 

She nodded. 

“T know.” 

“And you do khow! You fill me 
with such peace with your understand- 
ing, and with such unrest, too, You 
make me think of some one or other’s 
definition of beauty as that which satis- 
fies and stimulates.” . 

She smiled as a proud mother smiles 
when her precocious child utters words 
of praise, and yet she knew that if he 
desired, he, above all the world, could 
have complete mastery over her. 

As if reading her thoughts, he put 
out his hand and touched hers, almost 
timidly. She did not move. All the 
happiness of which she had dreamed 
throughout her life, and which she had 
never known, came to her in. that 
caress. 

A log fell.on the fire, and with its 
crash their perfect silence was broken. 
He withdrew his hand. He said almost 
brusquely : 

“Tell me about yourself!” 

The color came slowly up into her 
face. 

“There isn’t much to tell. But—but 
I’d rather tell you that little, than have 
any one else do it, except perhaps Lady 
Mary, and she’s prejudiced, too—only 
in my favor.” She inhaled deeply, and 
sent the smoke “out through her nos- 
trils. “I may as well tell you the worst 
first. I’m a Eurasian.” 
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“A what?” 

“IT forgot that ‘you were new, out 
here. That’s why you didn’t look hor- 
rified. Eurasian is composed of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. In my case my 
mother was English and my father 
Chinese.” ors 

“But that sounds delightful!” 

“Tt’s hideous! It’s terrible! Ask 
any one out here. European or Chi- 
nese, they detest us equally—outcasts !” 
Controlling herself, she attempted to 
laugh. “But it’s of no consequence.” 

“So that explains your appearance 
and your manner! But you don’t look 
in the least Chinese, and you talk like 
an American.” 

“I was brought up by an American 
family in Shanghai. They had been 
very kind to my mother, who came out 
from England, at eighteen, in a great 
emotional state of desiring to convert 
the hgathen, and within a year had 
married one and died. I won't go into 
that. But the Humphreys, her Ameri- 
can friends, took me, arid I lived with 
them until two years ago, when they 
went back to America to live.” 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” 

Nita threw her cigarette into the fire- 
place with a gesture of vehemence. 
“They didn’t ask me!” 

She did not add that they had gone 
back because their colorless daughters, 
now of marriageable age, had been 
eclipsed by her, even in Shanghai. 

She could not tell any one of the 
anguish their desertion had caused her. 
The relationship which they had built 
up for twenty years was the only back- 
ground; the only home, she had ever 
known. They were dearer to her than 
blood relatives could have. been. To 
have had all of it swept away had been 
a shock from which she hat! never re- 
covered. It had come suddenly, after 
two or three balls, when Nita had been 
surrounded by partners, and Grace and 
Emily Humphrey, nice enough girls, 
but lacking in charm, had been wall- 

















flowers. Although she was in no way 
to blame for this, Nita, in time, might 
have forgiven the fierce maternal indig- 
nation which their mother had shown, 
if it had not been for one ineradicable 
thing. On the eve of their departure, 
she heard the Humphreys arguing the 
case again, and Mrs, Humphrey, in- 
dignant because her husband remon- 
strated with her for cruelty to Nita, 
had said, “But, George, it’s not as if 
she were our kind. We've done every- 


Something in the way he looked ¢ 
at her made her realize that he Unfit as a teacher.” 
wanted to take her in his arms. 
“Tell me!” he said. “Is there begged, like a little 
any man who—who means much boy hearing a fairy 

to you?” 


thing for her, but, 
after all, she is only 
a half-breed.” 

Nita had never 
forgotten that 
phrase. As she 
thought of it now, 
she clenched her fin- 
gers. The silence 
had -been prolonged; 
she went on, as 
lightly as she could: 

“T was left rather 
flat. Until you get 
the feel of the Orient 
you won't under- 
stand my position out 
here. And added to 
being a Eurasian, I 
\ ot was twenty-two, and 
me) fi had to earn my liv- 
cA ing. I came to Peking 
; « Vill il) i} §©and got a position as 
; * maui §=6instructor of English 

jp in an academy | for 
Chinese girls. But 
their Chinese parents 
objected. They 
seemed to think that 
the fact of my Chi- 
nese father made me 





“Don’t stop,” he 


tale. “What next?” 

“Oh, just a succes- 
sion of things. Al- 
ways some objection, either on their 
part, or mine. Finally I heard that 
Lady Mary wanted a secretary, and in 
her I found a friend. She has been 
so wonderful to me, and it is a real 
pleasure to help with her books.” 

“And is that all—all the installments 
up to date?” 

‘+A 

It was amazing that he could not see 
how much it was. 

“But what about men?” he asked. 
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She glanced up quickly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean how do you feel about 
men?” 

“You really mean, how do they feel 
about me?” 

“No, I know that. 
about you!” 

Something in the way he looked at 
her made her realize that he wanted to 
take her in his arms. She had seen 
that look before, but never before had 
she wekecomed it. She was silent. 

“Tell me!” he said. “Is there any 
man who—who means much to you?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

The idea was abhorrent. 
he see that she was free? 
must see that. 

* He jumped up. 

“T’m going home!” 

He took his hat and stick as if afraid 
of even a moment’s delay. He came 
over to where she sat, bewildered, and 
held out his hand. 

“Thank you fgr a splendid eve- 
ning !” 

“But—but—I must get you a rick- 
sha at least.” 

“Never mind. ‘I'll pick one up some- 
where. Good night.” 

The door closed after him. 


They are mad 


Couldn’t 
Surely he 


Nita rang the bell at Lady Mary’s 
the next morning with reluctance. For 
almost two years the older woman had 
meant everything to her; her sympathy 
and understanding had made their work 
together Nita’s greatest pleasure. Now 
it was this very understanding from 
which the girl shrank. It was not that 
she had anything tangible to conceal; 
in fact, she felt that the time might 
come when she would want to tell Lady 
Mary of the suddenness with which 
this great passion of love had come to 
her. But for the present she wanted 
it to be her own secret, her own shy 
joy, which transformed the ugly, un- 


friendly world into a warm, beautiful 
place. 

The Chinese butler who opened the 
door, announced: 

“Lady Mally upstairs. 
you come up.” 

He led the way noiselessly up to his 
mistress’ bedroom, then tapping on the 
door, withdrew. ‘ 

“Come in!” called the Englishwoman, 

Nita entered a room completely dis- 
ordered, in the midst of which Lady 
Mary, in a bright-blue silk kimono, 
stood beside at open trunk. 

“Oh, my dear, it’s too dreadful!” 
she exclaimed, putting down a pile of 
underwear and holding out her hands 
to the. girl. “My father’s dying. A 
cable last night. I have to go home.” 

Nita put her arms tight around the 
slender shoulders. 

“Lady Mary!” she whispered, tears 
in her eyes. “What shall I do without 
you?” Then ashamed of thinking of 
herself, she added, “How awful for 
you!” 

Lady Mary patted her hand; her 
blue eyes blurred by a mist of tears. 

“So awful that I don’t dare think 
of it. ~I’ve been such a beast, staying 
out here year after year, when I might 
have been at home with him!” 

She fumbled in the long sleeve of 
her kimono for a handkerchief. Nita, 
who was overwhelmed by a sense of 
terrific loss, tried to turn to impersonal 
ground, ~ 

“What can I do for you? I can do 
any notes or errands later, but let me 
help with the packing now. When are 
you leaving?” 

“To-night. You are such a comfort, 
Nita, my dear. And how I shall miss 
you !” 

Nita could not speak. Lady Mary, 
widowed and childless, had taken her 
into her heart and given her friendship 
of such quality that Nita knew that 
nothing, not even’a great love, could 
ever take,its place. But Nita loved her 
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patron too dearly to let her own grief 
add to the other’s burden. 

“Let me pack those things while you 
make memoranda,” she urged. 

As she packed, the girl forced her- 
self to talk in a matter-Of-fact way 
about the many practical details which 
the hurried dismantling of the house 
entailed. She succeeded in her pur- 
pose, but her heart was heavy. The 
reminiscent quality of the scene added 
to her grief; the last time she had 
packed in such haste was when the 
Humphreys had left Shanghai for 
America, In an intuitive flash it came 
to her that everything she cared for 
was destined to be taken from her. Al- 
ways it was she who was left behind. 

Late in the afternoon, when the last 
big trunk had been carried away on 
the powerfully muscled bent back of 
a coolie, the two women, exhausted by 
their work and their pent-up emotion, 
sat down in the desolate denuded draw- 
ing-room for tea. 

Lady Mary threw back the veil of 
her small traveling hat, and looked ear- 
nestly at Nita as she sipped the steam- 
ing liquid. 

Suddenly she said, as if it had given 
her courage: 

“May I tell you something—some- 
thing brutal?” * 

All the color left Nita’s face, but she 
answered automatically : 

“Of course.” 

Lady Mary put down her cup and 
took the girl’s hand in hers. 

“Oh, my dear, I hate to hurt you, in 
our last hour together, too, but I am 
so fond of you that I must tell you 
just to put you on your guard.” 

She spoke quickly, jerkily, as if in 
haste to have it over. 

“Nita, you know Julius Wolff?” 

The blood surged back into the girl’s 
face. She answered as calmly as she 
could: 

- “IT worked for him for two days.” 

“I know. And I think I know why 


you left. Oh, Nita, you are so young! 
I can’t bear to have you so young, and 
so lovely, and so alone!” 

“What of Wolff?” 

“He’s been talking about you at the 
club. Of course he ought not to be 
admitted into_anything that pretends to 
be a gentlemen’s club, but he’s so rich 
and powerful.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Oh, Nita, I hate to tell you all of 
it. But now that I won’t be here to 
help you, I must.” _She sat up, de- 
terminedly. “The other night they had 
all been drinking too much and they 
began to talk of women. They ran 
through the entire list of Peking soci- 
ety, commenting on each. Finally 
Wolff said there wasn’t one of them 
who could hold a candle to you. Then 
ensued a great argument about you, 
about your E 

“Virtue,” said Nita, turning away 
so that she might not see the pity 
in the other’s eyes. “They probably 
laughed at the idea of a half-breed 
bothering to hold on to it.” 

“Nita !” 

The girl sprang to her feet. 

“I know how they talk!”-she cried. 
“They call me Nita, the Proud. I 
know how they sneer!” 

“No, my dear, they do not sneer. 
They admire you, except—except 
Wolff. He isn’t decent enough to ad- 
mire anything. Thank Heaven I’ve 
never received him! But Nita, Wolff 
finally made a wager with some other 
cad—they each put up a great deal of 
money—his phrase was that in six 
months at the most, by hook or crook, 
you would be his woman.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

Nita covered her face with her hands, 
as the memory of Wolff’s heavy, sen- 
sual face and his small, insinuating 
black eyes, too close together, his long 
hook nose, came to her. 

Lady Mary clenched her fists. Tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 
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Nita knelt down, impulsively, beside 
her and_took her hands. 

“T understand,” she whispered. “I’m 
glad you told me.” She tried to smile. 
“You mustn’t worry about me. -I can 
take care of myself. And now you 
must fix your veil. I hear the motor.” 


Nita could not sleep that night. 
Every time she closed her eyes she 
saw Wolff’s red, evil face, flaming with 
desire, as it had been on the second 
and last day she had worked as his 
secretary. 

“You little devil!” he had cried as 
she had jumped up and put on her 
hat in the midst of his supposed dic- 
tation. “You needn’t think you can 
get aWay from me! Those other men 
who have wooed and lost you haven't 
been made of the stuff that-I’m made 
of. What I want I get, d’ye under- 
stand? I started life as a newsboy and 
lived in a tenement and now I’ve got 
the biggest house in Peking and I could 
buy and sell the whole damn bunch 
and never miss the money. You saw 
that invitation that just came to an 
embassy dinner. I’ve been working 
for that for three years. What I want 
I get!” 

She had laughed then, as she banged 
the office door behind her. But the 
power of mere assertion is so great that 
she had been somewhat uneasy until 
Lady Mary had tucked her under her 
secure wing and let it be known to 
Peking society that a slight to Nita was 
a slight to her. 

Since ‘that time, Nita had had other 
encounters with other men,) none of 
them so crude as this; but she realized 
fully that charm and beauty were a 
handicap to a girl with her background, 
No man had even suggested the possi- 
bility of legitimizing the passion which 
she aroused by marrying her. For if 
some intrepid bachelor had conceived 
the idea, the malevolent tongues of the 
intrenched matrons had stopped him. 


The fact that they could say nothing 
against her as an individual other than 
her birth and her social obscurity, only 
whetted them to further malice. Nita’s 
vivid, exotic attractiveness constituted 
a menace to them and to their daughters, 
and when Lady Mary’s patronage made 
open attack impossible, they worked 
more eagerly underground. It is curi- 
ous how slight a thing will kill a girl’s 
matrimonial chances. A knowing shrug 
of an important shoulder, a slight lift 
of an eyebrow, just the proper amused 
intonation in a well-bred voice, “Oh, 
yes, I do believe she calls herself 
Humphrey. Fancy that. The men at 
the club call her Nita, the Proud. 
Queer people, these Eurasians. We 
had a house boy once, who——” 

All of this Nita knew and pondered 
over as she lay awake, her lovely dark 
eyes, which slanted just enough to add 
piquancy to her face, wide open. She 
desired sleep above everything, espe- 
cially in view of the work she had to 
do the next day in presenting certain 
letters of ,introduction Lady Mary had 
found time to give her, so that she 
might secure another position. 

“But perhaps it will be easier if I 
am pale and tired,” she thought, wanly. 

At the childishness of this she be- 
came completely a gbild, sobbing aloud 
in her grief. Tears relaxed her taut 
body, and at dawn she fell asleep. 

Whether or not the lack of her cus- 
tomary color aided her in securing the 
position she most wanted, Nita neither 
knew nor cared, for by noon of the 
next day she was seated behind her 
own desk in the office of an enterpris- 
ing publishing house, which~ wanted 
some one whose English and’ Chinese 
were equally good, to translate certain 
fairy tales. 

She experienced a great emotional 
reaction as she sat down at the new 
yellow oak desk which had been shipped 
thousands of miles that its ugliness 
might give an efficient atmosphere in 





a land of beauty. She was suddenly 
as happy as she had been sad and, as 
she bent over the long scrolls of Chi- 
nese script, she hummed a gay song. 

This mood continued throughout 
several days of hard work at the-office, 
and the longer evenings, alone at home, 
when she applied herself diligently to 
the tasks left by Lady Mary. She did 
not allow herself to think of anything 
except work. 

Late Saturday afternoon, the coolie 
who pulled heir ricksha, hurrying 
through the wintry dusk, almost col- 
lided with afiother coolie hurrying in 
the opposite direction. 

At their violent interchange of im- 
precations, Nita looked up. The man 
in the other ricksha was Henry Kit- 
tredge. He saw her at the same time, 
and his face lit up with delight. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Home.” 

“Will you tell my man how to get 
there?” . 

The two coolies trotted off together, 
so intent on their quarreling that they 
forgot their Oriental training*and in- 
stead of going in single file, pulled 
abreast. Kittredge, almost near enough 
to touch her, smiled exuberantly. 

“This settles it!” he exclaimed. 

“Settles what?” 

He shrugged his shouldérs, but his 
smile betrayed his irrepressible youth. 

“From this time on I am in the hands 
of the gods!” 

The words had a prophetic sound. 

“The hands of the gods!” she re- 
peated, as if it were a pledge to Fate. 

Neither of them spoke again until 
they were once more in her low-ceil- 


_inged, colorful sitting room. Then he 


looked around, as if to make sure that 

everything was as he remembered it. 
“It expresses you perfectly!” he said, 

with a comprehensive gesture. “The 


best and most charming of both hemi- 
spheres.” 
“IT must remember that phrase,” she 
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answered mischievously. ‘I’m trans- 
lating Chinese poetry now.” 

He became suddenly serious. 

“T was so sorry for you when I heard 
of Lady Mary’s bad news. And I won- 
dered what you would do. I almost got 
up enough courage to ask you to be 
my secretary.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“For the same reason that I haven’t 
seen you for six days.” 

The old servant had come into the 
room, and Nita felt that the time was 
not ripe for his disclosure. 

“Can’t we have exactly what we had 
before?” he urged, as she gave instruc- 
tions about supper. “I’ve never tasted 
such good food, and besides “ 

“Yes,” she answered, realizing that 
he wanted this to be merely a continua- 
tion of that other evening. 

Afterward, when they were again in 
front of the open fire, the atmosphere 
changed. The servant had gone out; 
the shutters were closed, and snow be- 
gan to fall softly on the tiled roof. The 
shaded lamps left them almost in dark- 
ness. She sat on the big black chair, 
and he in one corner of the sofa. 

They smoked in silence; a silence 
tense with emotion. Nita felt that 
some powerful magnet which she could 
not resist was drawing her toward him. 





She straightened herself. At. this 
movement he burst out. 
“T’ve something to tell you. I don’t 


know how you'll feel about it, but I’m 
—I’m married.” 

She made no sound. Her heart 
pounded as if it would never stop and 
let her breathe comfortably. 

“She wouldn’t come out here with 
me. I urged her to and she wouldn't. 


~ She was afraid of something happening 


to her—the food, the climate, the dis- 
comforts. And I can’t help it now. I 
can’t help you!” 

He took from the pocket of his coat 
a dark-red leather case. Opening it, 
he handed her the photograph of an 
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As she packed, the girl forced herself. to talk in’ a matter-of-fact way about the many practical 
details which the hurried dismantling of the house entailed. 


extremely pretty girl whose regular 
features and wide-open eyes expressed 
self-assurance almost to the point of 
complacency. 

“That’s she, Edith, my wife.” 

At this word Nita flamed into pas- 
sion. Rising from her chair, she threw 
the picture into the fire. 


“T hate her!” she cried. 

Her fury kindled him. He stood be- 
side her, holding her arms tightly with 
his hands. 

“You wonderful, wild thing!” he said 
fiercely. “You belong to me!” 

She put her arms around his neck, 
and turned her lips up to him, She 
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had never before kissed a man and she 
gave herself completely, in an ecstasy 
of surrender. 

“I love you,” she whispered. 


The days which followed were the 
most wonderful Nita had ever known. 
It seemed to her that in one moment 
everything she had ever wanted in all 
her life had been given her. Henry 
Kittredge was friend, playmate, lover. 
She adored him and she worshiped him. 

During the days she worked enthusi- 
astically at her shiny yellow oak desk, 
There was a surprising amount of 
pleasure in her increasing ability to 
write in poetic English her interpreta- 
tion of Chinese fairy tales and poems, 
She had never known that the rewards 
of sheer labor could be so satisfying. 
She had enjoyed her work with Lady 
Mary, but that had been because it 
expressed Lady Mary; now she ex- 
perienced thrilling gratification in her 
own creativeness. 

Almost every evening she spent with 
Kittredge. In her new happiness she 
put aside her deep-lying grudge against 
the Orient and succeeded to some ex- 
tent in seeing its glamour through _ his 


veyes. Spurred by love, she developed 


resources of entertainment so that he 
might get the most of the magic of 
the East which so enthralled him. 

One evening when he came into her 
sitting room, he saw a Chinese lady, 
dressed in tight black-satin jacket and 
skirt, with jade earrings and jade orna- 
ments in her smooth black hair. He 
bowed, murmuring a polite native 
phrase of greeting which he had mem- 
orized. To his dismay the lady laughed 
outright. Then he recognized her. 

“Nita!” he exclaimed. “I never 


would have known you!” He put his 
arm around her shoulders. “But how 
lovely you are!” 

She put her hand on his eheek, al- 
most timidly. For her love was so deep 
that she could never take it for granted. 


As they heard the amah coming, she 
moved away. 

“IT wanted to take you to the native 
quarters,” she explained. “And I knew 
we'd attract much less attention this 
way. I want you to see one of the 
theaters, The performance goes on all 
day, but we'll enjoy an hour or two 
of it.” 

He was delighted, as she had fore- 
seen, with the picturesque symbolism 
of the drama, which fortunately she 
could interpret for him, and equally 
with the gorgeous costumes and the 
weird, dissonant music. During the 
performance they drank tea and ate 
water chestnuts with the rest of the 
audience, which except for them was 
entirely Chinese, 

They went to other theaters at other 
times; his exuberance was unlimited. 
Sometimes, in native costume, she took 
him to half-hidden shops where, after 
much adroit bargaining on her part, 
he was able to buy for a third of the 
asking price tiny glass snuff boxes, cun- 
ningly painted on the inside, bronzes, 
porcelains, lacquer, and bits of semi- 
precious stones. 

One night when she was arguing 
vehemently about the price of an espe- 
cially lovely gold brocade palace hang- 
ing which Kittredge greatly desired, 
the old merchant, annoyed at her per- 
sistence, said to her in Chinese: 

“What does it matter to you what he 
pays? It is not going into your home.” 

The color left her cheeks. Up to 
that time she had never realized that 
all of these things which she bought for 
him were to go into a home to which 
she was not only alien but an enemy. 
She rejected the thought violently. It 
seemed to her that all of his life, as all 
of her life, that mattered at all, had 
begun that night under the falling snow 
on the red-tiled roof. 

“What’s the matter?’ Kittredge 
asked, noting her expression. “Does 
he want too much?” 
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“Too much entirely.” 

They walked away. Whereupon the 
merchant called sharply after them that 
they could have it at their price. 

Sometimes, in the warmer spring 
nights, they walked along the great 
City Wall, and occasionally they had 
to be adroit to avoid meeting people 
who might recognize them. 

When she felt that it would be of 
business advantage, she made him ac- 
cept Cinner invitations. On these occa- 
sions he came hurrying to her after- 
ward, eager to talk it over, and to feel 
the caressing teuch of her long fingers 
in his dark hair, as they planned new 
maneuvers for his business success. 
For Nita was invaluable to him. She 
had had unusual opportunities to know 
both the Chinese and foreigners in 
Peking, and she soon found that she 
could advise him with such shrewdness 
that he forged ahead of his competi- 
tors; She smiled with secret pride 
when she heard Mr. Kane, her em- 
ployer at the publishing house, speak- 
ing one day to some one of him. 

“It’s simply astonishing how well 
that young American, Kittredge, is do- 
ing,” he said. “He’s a likable chap; 
not extraordinarily brilliant, every one 
thought at first. But he has aston- 
ishing skill in dealing with the Chinese. 
All the other bankers are green with 
envy. In a few months he has ob- 
tained concessions and definite agree- 
ments that some of the other crowd 
have been waiting years for.” 

She had another reason for rejoic- 
ing at these comments, for they con- 
firmed her belief that the world was 
ignorant of their relationship. Not that 
she had the slightest sense of shame, 
but rather because she gloried in her 
love and its many expressions, she de- 
sired to keep it concealed from a curi- 
ous and sordid public. 

She was jerked back to reality by a 
letter from Lady Mary. 

Nita had left the office early in order 


to dress before supper, which Kittredge 
now shared with her as a matter of 
course, and the: thick envelope with 
the Englishwoman’s small handwriting 
brought a pang of realization of dis- 
loyalty to some finer thing. Love had 
so engulfed friendship that Nita had 
not written to her for many weeks, nor 
indeed had she even thought of her. 
The letter itself was disturbing. She 
read it over and over. She had had 
one letter from her before, saying that 
Lady -Mary’s father had died before 
she reached home, and that her plans 
were unsettled. In part, she said: 


“Peking calls me strangely. It has always 
had a tremendous fascination for me, and now 
it is bound up in some way with your per- 
sonality, Nita. I wonder if you know how 
fond I am of you? I am haunted by the 
feeling that you need me. I have not heard 
from you since your letter telling me of 
your work, That’s splendid. But what of 
other things? Do you go out at all? I 
wonder if you’ve seen that nice Mr. Kit- 
tredge again? I met someone on the boat 
coming home who knew him and his wife. 
They said she was a very pretty girl with 
money, just the wife for an ambitious young 
banker! And oh, Nita, I hate to speak of 
it again, but have you seen Wolff? That 
fantastic wager of his comes to me over 
and over again when I can’t sleep. Forgive 
me for speaking of it, but do write to me. 
If I could only afford it, I’d have you out 
here in a minute as my perpetual secretary 
and friend. But the income which was ample 
in Peking scarcely suffices for necessities in 
London, yet I must stay here.” 


Nita was still sitting by the window, 
the letter in her hand, when the door- 
bell rang three times. This was the 
ring by which she knew Kittredge, but 
she rose to let him in without alacrity. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘“‘How are you? 
I’ve brought you sorfie earrings I 
bought for a Mexican dollar at a street 
bazaar.” 

He put down his hat and stick and 
kissed her. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
Then, seeing the letter in her hand, 
“Bad news?” 
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swered simply: “I 
am all he has.” , 


“No; not really. Read it!” 

She put the letter into his hands and 
walked away. She had a dull, lifeless 
feeling as if all her youth and her hap- 
piness were gone. 

When he had finished reading he 
turned to her sharply. 

“Who is Wolff?” 

“The big exporter.” 

“That disgusting, red-faced, thick- 
lipped creature! How do you happen 
to know him? What does she mean 
by asking if you’ve seen him? What 
wager ?” 


“Oh, stop!” she cried. At another 


time she might have been pleased by 
his jealousy, but now she could only 


see that his buoyancy, his quality of 
youth, had gone under at the first test. 
“He’s just as repulsive to me as he is 
to you! More so! As for the wager, 
I had forgotten all about it until this 
letter came—forgotten about every- 
thing, I fear.” 

“Tell me about the wager.” 

He was lighting a cigarette, calmer 
now, and she felt that his insistence 
was not founded so much on jealousy 
as it was on an instinctive desire to 
get away from expressions of her un- 
happiness. 

She told him exactly what Lady 
Mary had told her. When she had 
finished, he looked at her with an ex- 
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pression quite unlike his customary 


affectionate gaze. His gray eyes had 
in them something of suspicion and 
something, she felt, in her new sensi- 
tiveness, to be almost dislike. She no- 
ticed that he looked at the almost im- 
perceptible slant of her eyebrows as if 
saying to himself that after all she was 
not of his race. 

Suddenly he put his arms tightly 
around her, holding her so close that 
shé could feel his heart pounding 
against her. 

“You belong to me!” he said. 
you hear? You belong to me.” 

She sighed, completely happy. 

“Yes, oh,_yes!” 


“Do 


A sharp ringing at the door caused 
the amali, who was laying the table, 
to look at Nita apprehensively. 

“T’ll go,” said the girl. 

She was expecting Kittredge at any 
moment and, as she had not seen him 
for two days, the sight of the messen- 
ger boy, holding out a note, filled her 
with a sense of disappointment. 

She put a coin into his yellow palm 
and closed the door before she opened 
the envelope. 

The large, irregular handwriting was 
unfamiliar. On a glazed sheet evi- 
dently torn from a magazine, on one 
side of which was a colored illustra- 
tion, was scrawled: 


Nita, come I am so sick. H, K. 


Fierce maternal instinct and fierce 
mating instinct fused into a flame of 
desire to be with him. 

“A ricksha! Quick!’ she cried to 
the servant. 

Dashing into her bedroom, not con- 
scious of the impulse which prompted 
her, she tore off her clothes and 
dressed herself in the Chinese costume 
of black-satin trousers and tight jacket 
which she wore when she wanted to 
be unobserved in the native quarter. 
She brushed her hair back smoothly, 
fastened in the typical earrings of 
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round jade, changed her shoes, and 
emerged a Chinese woman, She made 
a bundle of the clothes she thought she 
might need, and within ten minutes she 
was. riding through the streets to his 
hotel. 

She had never been there before, but 
her mind acted quickly in a crisis, and 
when she had dismounted at the door 
and inquired the way to his room, her 
pidgin English was perfect. 

The boy led her up two flights, 
knocked at a shuttered door, then dis- 
appeared. There was no sound from 
within, Nita knocked again and again, ~ 
but there was no answer. 

At last a voice, which she scarcely 
recognized, answered : 

“Come in!” : 

The bright light from a single power- 
ful globe revealed the long form of 
Kittredge tossing on a narrow iron bed. 
She bolted the door before she ran to 
him. 

“My boy!” she whispered, putting 
her arms around his burning shoulders. 
“What is it? What is the matter?” 

He looked up at her, his eyes heavy 
with sleep, scarcely recognizing her. 

“So sick!” he said. 

At that moment the entire relation- 
ship changed for Nita. She became to 
him as a devoted mother to a small and 
helpless child. She put her hand on 
his forehead.” It burned with -fever. 
She found some stationery on the desk, 
and wrote a hurried note to Doctor 
Mason, who was not only a skillful 
physician, but a man of understanding 
and discretion. 

Having dispatched the note by mes- 
senger, Nita went into the tiny adjoin- 
ing sitting room and changed into a 
clean white waist and skirt over which 
she put the big apron which she had 
worn, it seemed centuries ago, in the 
Red. Cross workrooms. Then she 
with noiseless 


cleaned the bedroom 
thoroughness. 
As she straightened up the confusion 
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of collars and ties and handkerchiefs 
on his bureau, she came face to face 
with a picture of a very pretty girl. 
As she recognized it, all the color left 
her cheeks. But this time she did not 
burn it; she placed it beneath a pile of 


_shirts in ‘the bureau drawer. 


Doctor Mason arrived just as the 
room boy came in with the clean bed 
linen and towels which she had or- 
dered. He looked at her approvingly. 
Nita had met him many times, but now 
he regarded her as if for the first time. 

“Are you his nurse?” he asked. 

She answered simply: 

“T am all he has.” 

The physician put his hat and coat 
on a chair, and went over to the bed. 
He took Kittredge’s hand in his and 
felt his pulse. Then he put a ther- 
mometer in his mouth, shaking his head 
gravely when he read the result. 

He pushed up the pajama sleeve on 
the unresisting arm, and cleaned a 
small area with alcohol. 

“Take hold here!” he instructed her. 

He extracted a few drops of blood 
for his culture tube. After sounding 
his chest and back, he packed his in- 
struments. 

“Typhoid, probably,” he said in an- 
swer to her questioning gaze. “T’ll 
come back as soon as I’ve had this ana- 
lyzed.” 

He gave her further instructions re- 
garding ice packs before he left. When 
the door had closed behind him, Nita 
dropped to her knees beside the bed. 

“Oh, my dear,” she whispered, her 
hands on those of the unconscious man, 
“IT am so grateful to God that I can 
help you! No matter what it is, we 
shall win! My boy—my own boy.” 


Nita’s ricksha swung around the 
corner, almost colliding with a big red 
motor car. The bundle of clean clothes 
tied in a squaré of blue cotton, which 
she was carrying in her lap, slipped 
to the ground. As she called sharply 


~“ 


to the coolie to stop, Julius Wolff leered 
into- her face, and said, as if he had 
seen her only yesterday: 

“How is the patient getting on? You 
know my telephone number. Give me a 
ring when this job is finished. I’ve 
something better for you. I always get 
what I want!” 

She tried to throw off her feeling of 
terror, as her boy trotted off, by specu- 
lating on how the discovery of their 
situation had been made. She knew 
that Doctor Mason had been most dis- 
creet in telling inquirers that he had en- 
gaged a trained nurse for Kittredge. 
Of course she had had to write Mr. 
Kane, the head of the publishing firm, 
saying that circumstances prevented 
her going on with her work just then. 
She recalled now that when he had re- 
plied, he had merely accepted her res- 
ignation, and had ignored her desire 
to go on with the work as soon as she 
should be able. She had been a fool 
to imagine that the thing had remained 
undiscovered. No doubt Wolff, from 
the time he had made the wager, had 
had her watched by some of his numer- 
ous men who wormed out so many busi- 
ness secrets for him. 

But when she was again in Kit- 
tredge’s room, every other considera- 
tion was obliterated by her zealous 
watch over him. He lay very still on 
the narrow iron bed, his skin burning 
under the touch of her cool fingers, his 
lips dry and parched. Day after day 
Nita and Doctor Mason fought the 
fever that strove to claim him. 

“Mine! Mine! He is mine!” she 
would cry, when she was alone, as if 
the disease were a personality fighting 
against her for his possession. 

She grew thin and pale; deep circles 
came under her eyes. She scarcely ate 


“or slept, she never left his bedside-if 


she could find even the slightest thing 
which might add to his well-being. 
Doctor Mason remonstrated, but she 
shook her head. 
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“T’m all right,” she said impatiently. 
“And anyway it doesn’t matter. He 
must get well!” 

“If good nursing can do it, he will!” 
The physician looked at her gravely. 
“T believe that you have saved his life 
just as sure as if he had been drown- 
ing and you had jumped in after him. 

3 









Julius Wolff leered into 
her face, and said: “I 
always get what I want!” 





But this has been infinitely more heroic. 
The other is the impulse of a moment, 
but this has required day after day of 
struggle. I know of no other woman 
who would have had your persistent 
courage.” 

Nita did not answer. ~ All that he 
said might be true, but to her it was of 
no consequence. She gloried in the op- 
portunity to give everything to the one 
she loved. 

All that she prayed for in return was 
that the sick man might recognize her. 
If only he would look at her, would 
call her name! She wanted no credit 
for her work; she wanted only the 
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gleam in his unrecognizing eyes which 
would mean that he knew she was be- 
side him. 

Suddenly one night he began to talk, 
Doctor Mason had left, expressing the 
hope that the fever might break before 
midnight. Nita had seated herself in 
a low rocking-chair beside the bed, too 
tired to read or sew. As she put her 
cool hands on his forehead she felt a 
fierce joy inshis utter dependence upon 
her. He opened his cracked lips: 

“So thirsty!” he said. 

She put her arm under his head as 
she held the glass tube to his mouth. 
It seemed to her that life could hold 
no greater reward than the smile of 
satisfaction which came over his face. 

She put the water back on the table, 
and stroked his hair. He was so thin, 
so white; he had lost all of the healthy, 
buoyant aspect which had made him 
handsome, but to Nita he was infthitely 
dearer. 

“My boy!” she said aloud. 

As if his subconscious mind reacted 
to this phrase, he began: 

“Your boy! I am your boy. You 
know I am your boy!” 

He did not look at her, but she an- 
swered joyously: 

“Yes, my boy!” 

“No matter what happens ?”’ 

“No matter what happens!” 

“You aren’t cross, are you? You 
know that I love you?” 

“Of course, my dear.” 

She stooped over to kiss his cheek, 
but he started again, not seeing her: 

“We've had such wonderful times 
together! Nobody can ever take them 
from us—all of the things we’ve done 
together—all of our wonderful life to- 
gether. Nothing can even touch that!” 

“Nothing!” 

“That’s all that counts. 
he seemed to be 


That’s”— 
searching for a 


word, then triumphantly—“that’s per- 
No little thing, no thing of 
No—no episode could 


manence! 
the moment. 
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hurt it.” He sighed with relief, and 
repeated, “Permanence! That’s what 
counts, not an episode!” 

She did not see any meaning in this, 
but she kept on smoothing his fore- 
head. 

“Of course it does,” she said. 

He beamed. It seemed to her that 
he looked years younger. 

“Oh, I knew you’d say that! I knew 
I could count on you. You're the real 
thing! Do you remember that very 
first time I ever saw you, when you 
came to the tennis finals, and your 
sweater matched my tie? And I said 
it was the same blue as your eyes and 
the summer heavens; do you remem- 
ber? And I asked you for every other 
dance that night, but we had them all 
together? And when we sat out “The 
Blue Danube’? Do you remember the 
honeysuckle ‘Vine that grew on the 
porch when I told you good night? 
And how I said then that some day I’d 
marry you?” 

He had raised himself on his elbow 
in his excitement. Nita put him down 
gently. She could not speak. Her face 
was white and drawn. 

“You should have gone with me,” 
he went on, in a different key. “You 
should have gone with me. It’s so dif- 
ferent out there; you can’t understand. 


Life has such different values. Some- 
thing gets into your blood. If you 


knew, you’d forgive me. You must 
forgive me! It’s the years with you 
that count—not a temporary madness, 
not a mere—a mere Ze 

“Episode,” said Nita. 

“Not a mere episode. You are my 
kind, Edith. You always understand. 
Edith, you know the little stone house 
we’ve been wanting? We can have it 
now. Oh, Edie, I’ve ached so for you 
and home and permanence—perma- 
nence, Edie! That’s all that counts!” 

Nita dropped to her knees, burying 
her face in her hands, so that she 
would make no sound. 
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“Edith, I want you!” he cried. “The 
pain is so bad. I want you! Put your 
hand on my head.” 

Nita put her hand out. His skin was 
cooler, almost clammy now. She 
thrust the thermometer into his mouth. 
The fever had broken. For one hid- 
eous blasphemous moment she wished 
that he had died before she had learned 
the manner of man he was. Then sum- 
moning every atom of resistance she 
forced herself to sit calmly beside him, 
trying to soothe him into‘sleep. 

But he had not finished. It was evi- 
dent to her that during all of the weeks 
when he and she had lived what to her 
was a rapturous outpouring of passion, 
affection, and the best of companion- 
ship, he had been rehearsing the ex- 
cuses he would offer his wife when he 
returned home. He had accepted 
everything from Nita, including her 
great business helpfulness, and he had 
earned enough money to buy a stone 
house as a peace offering for his wife! 

He began again, as if it were im- 
perative for his peace of mind that he 
finish all of his prepared lesson. 

“It was wrong, I grant you. Terri- 
bly wrong. But I’m only human, Edith, 
and you wouldn’t go with me. And 
she—well, she wasn’t otr kind, Edith 
—just an exotic bit of the Orient; no 
one that you would ever know. It was 
just as if one, not having pearls, were 
to fancy a jade necklace.~ But don’t 
you see the difference? Oh, Edith, do 
say you forgive me. You must. You 
are my wife! I am your boy! Edith 
—Edith—where are you? I want you! 
Edith !” 

He shrieked as one coming out from 
under an anesthetic. 

Recognizing the return of conscious- 
ness, Nita said: 

“She is coming. There, there. 
is coming.” 

He sighed, turned over, and in a few 
minutes was sleeping soundly. 


She 
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She went into the next room and 
pulled off her white uniform. Tearing 
it into strips, she put it in the open 
fireplace and touched a match to it. 
When she had dressed again in her own 
blue serge, she wrote two notes. The 
first, which she dispatched at once by 
messenger, was to Doctor Mason, say- 
ing that she was suddenly tired out, 
and since the crisis was passed success- 
fully, she wanted him to send the 
trained nurse of whom he had spoken. 
She added that she would trust to his 
honor never to let Kittredge know that 
she had nursed him, 

The second note was to Julius Wolff. 

In a blinding flash of intuition she 
had seen the conclusion of the drama, 
They had called her Nita, the Proud. 
Through sheer wantonness she would 
fit into the role. In her love for Kit- 
tredge she had given everything; not 
merly for these weeks; his word “per- 
manence” came back to her. Her rep- 
utation, her work, her friends, all of 
these she had flung away for him in a 
superb gesture. 

There was nothing left for her. She 
had almost no money; there was little 
chance of getting a position now. She 
had without doubt hopelessly estranged 
Lady Mary, who was, moreover, thou- 
sands of miles away. Every one must 
know of the affair by this time; she 
could go no lower in public esteem. 
Everything had always been against 
her; her very birth made her despised, 
Wolff had vowed that she would be 
his woman. He had said, “I always 
get what I want.” His wager was al+ 
most up. Fate, the perfect dramatist, 
had marked every step of the way. She 
had staked everything; she had lost. 
Now she must pay. 

She sealed the note. 

As she put her hand up to press the 
bell which summoned a messenger, she 
heard herself saying: 

“No! No!” 
A new personality seemed to fill her 
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body. She listened with awe to’ its ut- 
terance. 

“No!” she said aloud, 
something left. The most important 
thing of all. The only essential thing. 
You are not only a woman. You-are 
a human being. You are not responsi- 
ble for your birth, but you are respon- 
sible for what you do with your life. 
Other people are working. Life is not 
love, nor friends, nor reputation. There 
is something else.: A few months of 
your life cannot kill your spirit. Men 
shall not master you!” 

She tore the note into tiny pieces. 

She fell on her knees, her arms 
stretched high above her head. 

“Episode!” she murmured. 
me, too, an episode!” 

When at last she rose, she was calm. 

She went back into the sick-room and 
she looked down at the sleeping man 
with impersonal pity; pity that his lim- 
itations made him so weak. 

Then as she mechanically smoothed 
the sheets and straightened the bedside 
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table, so that everything should be in 
order for the new nurse, her thoughts 
turned to the work which she had given 
up for love and for which love now 
had freed her. She saw that she must 
make no attempt to be reinstated in the 
publishing house. Independently, she 
would translate and interpret. She ex- 
perienced fierce desire, tired as she was, 
to get back to her beloved work. Her 
own work! Dependent upon no one; 
expressing herself. Her eyes shone 
with the thought of the richness of life 
which lay before her. She-counted her- 
self lucky that she had learned so early 
to eliminate everything else.” Friends, 
love, perhaps, might ‘come, but with 
true intuition she saw that the less they 


counted in her innermost life, the more” 


certain they were to come. 

She turned away from the bed aid 
began putting on her hat and coat. As 
she glanced into the mirror, she was 
startled by the look in her face. The 
look of victory. For at last she knew 
that she was truly Nita, the Proud. 


SS 


Who is Time, that men should call him old 


And write his name in furrows on the brow? 
A wrinkled sage, whose trembling fingers hold 
The span of years from yesterday to now? 


There was a day I counted all men said 
Of Time as truth, and reasoned earnestly: 
“He is most old, most wise, within whose head 
Is locked the secret of our destiny.” 


And then you came! There was a breathless space 
When Time was not—and when we looked again, 
There was Young Laughter in a windy place, 
And poppies flaunting crimson joy! Since when 
I scoff at all of Time that has been told. 


Time! 


Who is Time, that men should call him old! 


HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER. 
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And Some Are Made, Not Born 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Author of “The Second Mrs. Clay,’’ “Natalie Page,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


bntroducing Charley Kitson—for whom you are quite likely 
to have a fellow feeling—and the lady of his dreams. The 
author’s name is a guarantee of the story’s delightful qualities. 


HARLEY KITSON looked upon 
women as a necessary and some- 
times enjoyable evil upon which 

a male might hang the fur coat and 
jewels which testified to his place in 
life and his business success. No, not 
quite that; for he felt that business 
success made a man’s place in life and 
so for him they were not separate, 
Charley had made a great deal of 
money, and he was therefore sure that 
he had every right to grace the top of 
the social ladder. However, for some 
strange reason, getting there was not 
easy. The men who were kind enough 
about greeting him in the many clubs 
to which he belonged, grew evasive 
when he tendered invitations, ending 
loudly and genially with, “Bring the 
wife!” Evén Charley felt their firm 
withdrawal, and Charley was not at 
that time-acutely sensitive to anything 
save the variations in Scotch and gin. 

He wondered what under heavens 
made it, and surveyed his clothes. 
Those, he was certain, were “right.” 
No, it wasn’t his clothes! He fumed, 
dismissed the lacking reason and grew 
morose.- He wanted to travel upward 
because he wanted to meet the proper 
sort of woman. He wanted to hang 
upon her his name, the fur coat that 
he could provide, the jewels! Then 


he’d show ‘em! But Charley was as- 
tute enough to know that he could not 
“show ’em” unless he had a thorough- 
bred and a high stepper to go with him 
in the tandem—rather, to be.driven by 
Charley. It was a case of “Kitson up” 
with the year-old wearing the gold har- 
ness he provided and dancing to the 
crack of his whip. Charley was un- 
certain about the exact type of his pacer 
until he saw Cecile Vallete Hunt, who 
did not at all match the first two joints 
of her name. After he saw her, it 
was “Cecile or bust” for Charley! 

He met her one night at a dinner to 
which he had been invited by a man 
who owed him some money and hoped 
to owe him more. Charley spotted her 
at once, across a room full of many 
types of true feminine loveliness. She 
was “the goods,” Charley reflected, “the 
real stuff!” He nudged a neighbor- 
ing man; raucously whispered, “Who’s 
the queen?” 

The neighbar stiffened. 

“I beg pardon?” he responded. 

“Who's the lady in the black-velvet 
envelope?” questioned Charley. 

“That,” replied the neighbor, “is Miss 
Hunt;” after which he turned away. 
There was something very definite in 
the way he turned aside. Charley won- 
dered about “the boy’s grouch,” re- 
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“I think,” admitted Cecile, as»she passed the note to her mother, “that I have been 
quite unjust to Mr. Kitson.” 


alized that he would have to look else- 
where for information, and went to his 
host. 

His host, whose head was bared nec- 
essarily before the dollar mark, gate 
all particulars. 

“In black velvet?” he echoed. “Oh, 
Miss Hunt, Miss Cecile Vallete Hunt. 
Her mother is French, her father was 


English. It is from her father, I sup- 
pose, that she gets her carriage. Splen- 
did, isn’t it?” . 

“T’ll say itis! Live here?” 

“Yes. Her mother and she have 
an apartment up somewhere in the 
Eighties, near the Drive, I believe. I 
say, would you like to meet her?” 

Charley smoothed his hair with a 
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stubby, short hand. Then he pulled 
down his vest, and remarked, “Lead 
me to it!’ and his host did so. He 
did more. He fixed things so that 
Charley took her out. And that be- 
gan it. 


The girl whose beauty and dignity 
had so interested Charley, continued to 
be kind and gentle to his evident ad- 
miration, even seemed rather inter- 
ested with his ways of expressing 
thought. However, he felt, as he had 
felt the withdrawal of the men at his 
clubs when he spoke of their wives, that 
he was not getting where he wished to 
go. Again he surveyed his clothes, de- 
cided that they, at least, were right be- 
yond a doubt, fumed, relapsed into mo- 
roseness. He simply had to make a go 
of the affair; it had gone past the point 
where he dared think of failure. It 
meant too much. It had come to mean 
more than anything that had ever yet 
come into Charley’s life. The way she 
walked—as if she wore a six-thousand- 
dollar coat—walked this way in a sixty- 
two-dollar sports coat! And gings! 
What would she look like in the real 
thing? 

Charley reflected and turned for help 
where many another wise man has 
turned for help. He had always 
selected and used the best of helpers. 

“Burnet,” he said, after his private 


secretary stood before him, “Burnet,” 


you’re kind of a poet, aren’t you? Like 
to write rhymes about butterflies and 
such truck ?” 

Julian Burnet smiled at his employer. 
“A rough diamond,” he had told the 
girl whose dimples sometimes made the 
subject of his verse; “no end a rough 
diamond, but a curiously good sort!” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Burnet. 

“Well, look here,” Charley said as 
he fussed with a pen—quick, aimless 
movements were not usual to him— 
“I’m in a fix. I can’t do that. sort of 
stuff and I guess women like it. I'll 
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pay you for ’em and you make ’em for 
me, see? And keep quiet about it, un- 
derstand ?” 

Burnet understood. 

“My word of honor, Mr. Kitson,” he 
promised, “this shall go no farther. 
But what-shall I write about? There 
must be some rather definite order.” 

“Hell! How do I know?” asked 
Charley. “Hell, Burnet, I don’t know 
anything about poetry. I can’t even 
read it! I—I want ’em to send to a 
girl.” 

“Good!” Julian Burnet dared to say, 
and it entirely melted Charley Kitson, 
opened his heart, and he told his tale. 

“Ought to see her step out,” he 
ended. “Looks as if she was wearing 
a six-thousand-dollar raglan! Can she 
walk? Um!” 

“French and English descent ; lived in 
Normandy,” said Julian, as he jotted 
the facts down upon the pad he car- 
ried. “We'll fix it!” 

After this assurance and the firm 
shake of the hand that Charley offered, 
he disappeared into the outer room 
where he ticked out through the cold 
medium of a typewriter this first shot 
for Charley’s campaign: 

All of the flowers of Normandy— 

More !—All of the flowers of France, 
Kind Heaven made a gift to me; 

For in your glance 
Is forecast color for my day, 

Bright, sunny yellow, the dawn’s pink, the 
sky’s own blue, 
But all is black! Unless I cross your way! 

Charley inspected this ten minutes 
later. 

“Well,” he said reflectively, “maybe 
she'll like it. I’d thought more of 
rhyming about butterflies and such 
stuff, but you know best. Now you 
retype it!” 

“Oh, my no!” said Julian. “You 
write it!” He grinned expansively. It 
was great fun to order Charley around, 
“You write it, and you say, after you 
write it, that it was a tiny fancy which 
you hope won’t offend her.” 
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“A what?” 

“A fancy.” 

“Oh!” Charley Kitson stared out-of 
his window, nibbled his pen. “Burnet, 
you go out and write what I should, 
and then bring it here and I’ll copy it. 
And at the same time dash off one for 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Burnet; then 
he hesitated. “Mr. Kitson,” he sug- 
gested, “you might—that is—were you 
going to send this with a few flowers?” 

“No. But I might, mightn’t 1?” said 
Charley. 

Julian Burnet thought he might. 

“May I suggest ”* he began none 
too surely. 

“Sure,” answered Charley, “that’s 
what I want. What?” 

“Get a mixed bouquet,” said Julian; 
“you see, that will carry out the figure 
of the flowers.” 

“Bully!” boomed out Charley. 
“Bully! You go write the note, then 
I’ll copy it, and you can go get ’em. 
I’ll give you a try. She isn’t respond- 
ing to my dope. Now hurry it out. 
I want to see how it works.” 


Two hours later a conference in an 
apartment in the Eighties was inter- 
rupted by a uniformed boy who brought 
in a huge basket of flowers. This he 
set upon the floor and unwrapped 
proudly. The boy had reason to be 
proud. The basket itself, the wide, 
flaring-lipped, half-circle-handled sort, 
held every sort of old-fashioned flower, 
arranged stiffly as flowers should be in 
baskets which echo another day. 

“Behold!” exclaimed the mother of 
Cecile in dynamic French. “Behold! 
And you said that he was one pig with- 
out soul!” ' 

“Tt is lovely,” admitted Cecile Val- 
lete Hunt. 

“Exquiseet!” shrilly attested Mrs. 
Hunt. “Exquiseet!”’ After which she 
gave the boy a tip—and none too care- 
less of her tips was Georgette Vallete 


Hunt—and settled to look at the pretty 
result of a man’s admiration and to see 
through it a soft, padded future full of 
the tinkle of dropping gold. 

“The note!’ she cried suddenly. 
“What says the little note?” 

Cecile was reading it. 

“T think,” she admitted, as she passed 
it to her mother, “that I have been 
quite unjust to Mr. Kitson. It is not 
so much the poetry that makes me think 
so, as does the little note below. I 
thought he was so utterly sure.” 

Mrs. Hunt read, and muttered 
“Sweet!” What shé saw was: 


I am a stupid fellow and this may seem 
foolish to you. But I feel very deeply that 
loveliness has lent itself largely to you, and 
the feeling went best in what is, I am afraid, 
very poor rhyme. Will you indulge the 


“fancy, and pardon me if I have transgressed? 


Then Charley Kitson’s initials and 
the date. 

“T never dreamed he could say 
‘transgressed,’ ” said Cecile. - “The fact 
that he can imagine he caa do wrong 
shows that he is impossible.” 

“You do not dream at all!” replied 
her mother. “You have inherited the 
dull English fog from your father. It 
stifles you! Thees man is good, good! 
You will see!” 

“T did not mean to say he was a pig,” 
said Cecile; “but when you urged wl 
Then she stopped, looked at the flowers, 
and then down at the note which she 
held in her hand. In her eyes lingered 
doubt. Where the doubt attached itself 
was shown when she murmured, “How 
very sure I was! You are right, 
mamma, I have been stupid!” 

When Charley Kitson got the note in 
which Cecile Vallete Hunt thanked him 
for the flowers and the poem, he forgat 
how. she would look in the kind of a 
cloak he could buy her, and thought 
only of how her eyes might look if they 
should grow soft. Then he summoned 
Burnet. 

“Burnet,” he said, in a new, humbly 





“Why,” she asked from a 
depth of perplexity which 
showed -plainly, “are your 
letters and your speech so 
different ?” 
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appealing voice, “it got her. It’s a raw 
deal, but after I’ve landed her, I'll 
play square. Knock out a few more, 
with the kind of notes that go along. 
What’s imagination, anyway, Burnet? 
Huh?” He was looking down at the 
note which he had not put back in its 
envelope. 

“Imagination,” answered Burnet, “‘is 
the ability to see the thing that hides 
under all surfaces. Through it one 
finds loveliness that does not stand in 
the middle of the way; through it one 
sees tears that are not shed.” 

“All right, all right!” said Charley 
Kitson. “Make it strong! She likes 
it, and she’s all there, all there! I got 
to land her!” 

After which he turned to his desk, 
and Julian Burnet went to the outer 
office. Julian, after he settled before 
his typewriter, wrote a letter. It had 
to do with Eve, and it was rather de- 
lightfully whimsical; delicate it was, 
because it left all the application to the 
reader. Julian felt that the man who 
sent it would not understand it, but that 
the girl would. 


People blame Eve, but to my thinking that 
whdte affair started because Adam was a 
weakling, as is every man when love comes 
strolling down his path! If Adam had been 
firm about refusing the meal Eve had plucked 
from the nearest delicatessen shop, and had 
said, “No, Eve, when I get through with 
carrying water to the elephants, and thinking 
up names for all the unnamed in our com- 
munity,”—a thousand pardons for borrowing 
the last from Mr. Clemens—“I want a good 
meal. I want something like, what did we 
decide to call it, a beefsteak? Yes, a beef- 
steak, with that as-yet-unnamed, smelly vege- 
table fried to go along! And here you offer 
me a Waldorf salad! It is unthinkable! Go 
out into the kitchen, Eve! Get out into the 
kitchen!” But I can understand Adam now. 
Your gratitude is sweet, but it is only a 
substitute for the thing which I need to 
answer my hunger. Yet do I stretch out 
my hands for even that much, gratefully. 

Will you ride with me some evening this 
week? I like to ride as the sun goes down. 


I hope that your most charming mother will 
consider you enough Americanized, me suf- 


ficiently safe, to trust you to do this! I 
want it very much. 

These flowers are not what I wanted. 
ture is suddenly—inadequate. 


Na- 


“The Park?” said Charley Kitson, 
after he had read the effusion. “Ride 
in the Park? Wouldn’t she be bored? 
Why didn’t you say dinner at some 
swell hang-out, and a show?” 

Julian shook his head. 

“All right,” agreed Charley, “you’re 
staging it, but I’ll bet she’ll think I’m 
a cheap sport. What kind of flowers 
aren’t good enough?” 

“Heliotrope.” 

“What are those?” 

“Old fashioned, very fragrant. If 
you think best, you might combine them 
with butterfly orchids and lilies of the 
valley.” 

“That sounds better!” said Charley 
Kitson. 

But it was the heliotrope which she 
wore the next evening, as they drove 
through the darkening world. 

“I love these,” she said softly; so 
softly that he had to bend close to hear 
her words. He said he was glad. “You 
know,” she went on, “few men would 
have thought to send them;-the thing 
that shows its commercial value seems 
so constantly sought. And by that we 
miss so much real loveliness.” 

“Sure,” he agreed, “that’s just it!” 
Then he swallowed hard. 

“You have imagination, and I never 
dreamed it!” she went on. “I am afraid 
I was not quite- kind in my thoughts 
about you at first.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I’ve changed 
and I’m changing. I’m beginning to 
feel things I can’t say. It’s new. You 
started it.” 

She smiled up at him, found it diffi- 
cult to look away, yet more difficult to 
meet the adoration in his eyes. When 
she, at length, turned aside, he watched 
the flutter of her lashes on her cheek 
—experienced the new, aching, humble 
sensation she and love had taught him. 
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“What is imagination?” she asked, 
simply to break the silence. 

“Imagination,” responded Charley— 
what the devil had Burnet said?— 
“imagination,” he went on slowly, “is 
seeing things that don’t fly the red flag. 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Lovely!” she said quickly and, with 
an impulsive move, her warm, strong 
little hand lay on his. “Go on!” she 
ordered. 

“T can’t,” he said, miserable from 
shame over a stolen thing. “I can’t.” 

She took away the hand; oddly 
stirred, grown tender because _ she 
thought her touch had made the falter- 
ing she saw. 

The dusk had settled heavily before 
they turned toward the direction in 
which her apartment lay. They were 
quiet on the way back. 

“Mr. Kitson,” she said, “would you 
care to have dinner with us? I would 
be so glad to have you, as would my 
mother.” 

He said he would like to very much. 
Charley was a trifle unsteady; he dis- 
liked the way his hand shook as he 
drank his after-dinner coffee. He had 
touched her arm as she had stepped 
from the motor. 

“Play,” ordered Mrs. Hunt, “play, 
Cecile. It is good, after dinner, to lis- 
ten to music, no?” 

“Turn her loose!” agreed -Kitson, 
Then he wondered whether that re- 
mark showed imagination. He rather 
thought it had not and he worried for 
a few moments, until a lyrical, softly 
played tune hypnotized him into a sort 
of peace. 

“Great!” he said after she finished. 

“IT knew you would like it,” she 
stated. 

“Go turn the music,” ordered the 
mother of Cecile. “Turn the music 
while I make use of the telephone. To 
play and turn the music is difficult!” 

He went over to the piano and settled 
by Cecile on the bench. 
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“Tell me when to shoot,” he said. 
She nodded, and he gave himself up 
to watching her hands as they moved 
across the keys. 

“Was the truth,” he wondered, “any 
less true because you couldn’t say it?” 
In his feeling was imagination, ro- 
mance, everything, but he didn’t know 
how to loose it. She stopped playing, 
looked up at him. “What are you 
thinking of,” she asked, “if that is not 
an impertinence? You were so ab- 
stracted.” 

“I was thinking,” he answered, “of 
what a four-flusher I am, and what a 
queen you are!” 

She laughed. 

“T used to think about how I wanted 
my wife to hand a jolt to some swells 
who snubbed me,” he went on; “not 
the kind of a wife who would go with 
me”’—the truth had been breaking in 
upon him ever since he had first talked 
with her—“but the kind who belonged 
on the top. Now I don’t think of the 
way she’d sail down Peacock Alley, or 
of how her name would get in the 
newspaper to make people sit up, but 
—but I keep thinking of loving her, 
of being loved by her.” 

“Why,” she asked, from a depth of 
perplexity which showed plainly, “are 
your letters and your speech so differ- 
ent? And yet the underlying truth is 
the same.” 

And then Mrs. Hunt came back and 
they stood up. 


The next day he turned down the 
offering of Julian Burnet, and rather 
harshly ordered that he should not be 
disturbed. Then he sat down, gripped 
a pen, set his teeth on his under lip. 
He was going to “play the game square 
or bust.” She should have his poems; 
he’d “get her right” or not at all. 

“When I think of you,” he began, “I 
think of flowers and dew.” He de- 
cided it was not right. How the devil 
did Burnet do it, and getting about a 
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“When I think of you,” he began, “I think of flowers and dew. And when——” He 
stopped, swore; bulling the market was a rest cure by comparison. 


thousandth of what he, Kitson, was 
getting, too? He thought of Julian, 
cast an eye toward the door of the outer 
office, wavered, almost fell, and then 
stiffened and again attacked his enemy. 


My thoughts, when upon you, are like flowers 
when they are all over dew, 

And when I hear your name, I feel like play- 
ing the game, 

And when—— 


He stopped, swore; bulling the mar- 
ket was a rest cure by comparison. 
An hour of this resulted in forty- 





two feeble starts of childish rhyme. 
When Charley at last gave up, he took 
down the telephone to call a number 
which, since the night he met Cecile 
Hunt, he had learned very well. A 
maid answered; Miss Hunt was at 
home. He waited trembling. 


See 


Yes, she could see him. 
him right away. 
Yes. 

He stood up. He picked up the 
forty-two starts, smoothed them out, 
put them in his pocket, and then started 


Alone? 














And Some Are Made, Not Born 


out. On the way up to the Eighties, he 
stopped at a florist’s to select the 
flowers that he thought pretty. These 
were the pinkest roses he could get, 
flanked by that fluffy, eyelashy fern 
and tied with yards of bright pink tulle. 
After these were boxed he went on. 

“Open them,” he said, after he had 
been admitted to the apartment and had 
found Cecile alone in the drawing-room. 

She did. The faintest wonder crept 
through her well-bred manner; it man- 
ifested itself through an unusually and 
unnecessarily warm gratitude. He felt 
it. 
“I thought those were pretty,” he 
said. “That’s why I selected them to- 
day.” 

She looked at his questioningly. 

“Do you like those big fur coats?” 
he went on. 

Gently, she said that she thought the 
overelaborate ones bad form at any 
time except in the evening, and that the 
suitable times for wearing them were 
generally ignored. 

“And I s’pose,” he continued, “that 
you’d hate to be hung all over with 
ice ?” 

“Tce?” she echoed. 

“Diamonds ?” 

“Too many, I do not like,” she ad- 
mitted. Occasionally her French 
mother’s inversions were hers. They 
contrasted oddly and pleasantly with 
her English repression. 

“You,” he said, “are the prettiest 
woman I’ve ever seen, and the loveliest 
and best——” - 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes, you are. And I want you to 
marry me something fierce, but it’s no 
go unless it’s on the level. All those 
things you don’t like, I like: I mean 
liked. They don’t matter now. I 
haven’t any imagination either.” He 
took the forty-two starts of rhymes 
from his pocket, almost flung them at 
her. “Read ’em!” he ordered. 

She scanned a few, looked up. 
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“T don’t understand?” she said. 

“They’re the best I can do.” 

He saw her color recede. 

“But the others—the letters? 
flowers?” she questioned. 

“My secretary wrote ’em, selected 
‘em! Even planned those things you 
liked to do best. I wanted to please 
you, but I didn’t know and I suppose 
I never would.” 

He picked up the beginnings of 
forty-two bad verses and put them in 
his pocket. 

“Sometimes at first,” he said, “I 
thought your mother was making you 
act nice to me, but even that didn’t 
matter then. Now it would, I can’t 
explain. And I couldn’t deceive you 
now. I could have at that time. He 
did all my notes and my poems, Julian 
Burnet did. I guess.I might as well 
go.” 


The 


He stood up, and she followed his 
lead. 

“My mother brought me here . to 
marry me to some ‘suitable person,’ ” 
she said softly. “She, of course, would 
never admit that, but we know that it 
is so.” 

He did not answer, but his eyes re- 
vealed all that he felt. 

“She felt that I would be noticeable 
here and she knew that there was much 
money. But, at first, I said I would 
not marry you if you asked me to, 
However, I did not know that you were 
something greater than a poet.” 

Was she mocking him? 

“A fool?’ he questioned harshly. 

“Just at this moment, yes,” she ad- 
mitted. 

He turned toward the door. 

“Come back!” she ordered, and he 
turned. “I meant, when I spoke, to 
say an honest man,” she explained, “but 
now I also say a blind one, for surely, 
when a woman shows as I do, that she 
loves him P 

She was blurred before him, because 
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something was making his sight misty ; 
but he saw that her arms were out- 
stretched, and, all in a second, they 
were outstretched no more, but tight- 
ening around his neck. 


“No letters or poems to-day, Mr. 
Kitson?” asked Julian Burnet on the 
following morning. He had grown 
bold because of his interest in the af- 
fair. 

“Awfully uncouth sort,” he had told 
his particular girl, the night before, 
“and yet he makes me wonder some- 
times whether we, of more polish, are 
not the uncouth ones. He’s fine, really 
fine! -I hope he gets that girl—that is, 
if she is large enough to sense and ap- 
preciate the really good qualities he 
has!” , 

“No,” answered Charley. “No more 
letters, Burnet.” 

Julian coughed, wondered whether 
he dared to say he was sorry. 


“Your salary’s raised,” went on 
Charley Kitson, “and hereafter, I’m go- 
ing to write my own letters. I think 
I can manage it now! Sometimes noth- 
ing more than the truth makes a fellow 
all the poet he needs to be.” 

Then he drew a sheet of paper to- 
ward him, and after the door into the 
adjoining room had closed he scrawled 
fast and furiously: 

My Dearest: I couldn’t sleep for thinking 
of you. I’m going out to get some flowers 
now to put with this. I love you! You bet 
I tove you! Yours, CHARLEY. 

“So very, very pink!” said the mother 
of Cecile as a careless boy unwrapped 
the covering from a silver basket which 
groaned beneath the weight of the roses 
it contained. 

“Verv beautiful!” said Cecile. 

“And the little letter? More poetry ?” 
questioned the satisfied mamma. 

“All the poetry I shall ever want this 
side of heaven!” answered Cecile. 





Coming next month 
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By JAMES A. COOPER 


The author of those splendid Cape Cod stories, “Tobias o’ the Light,” 
“Cap'n Jonah’s Fortune,” and “Cap’n Abe, Storekeeper,” has written for 
SMITH’s a real “down East” story of love and adventure, called “SHEILA 
OF BIG WRECK COVE.” In this big, new serial James A. Cooper 
is at his best. With his intimate knowledge of Cape Cod folks he has 
combined a plot as unusual as it is absorbing. 

The story will run through five numbers of SmitnH’s. Read the 
opening installment in the October issue—on the news stands September 5 
—and we venture to predict that you will not need a reminder to look 
out for the following issues. 
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The Road to Spain 


By Marguerite Aspinwall 


Author of “The Chameleon,” “The Same Old Peter,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


A charmingly told love story—the romance of a little dancer, 
by the author of ‘*The Chameleon” in last month’s SMITH’S. 


HE curtain had just fallen on the 
first act of “Green Rafters,” the 
season’s popular musical extrav- 

aganza. As the lights went up through 
the theater a young man in the second 
seat from the aisle, fourth row, reached 
for his program and began turning over 
the pages with impatient fingers, as if 
searching for something which had es- 
caped his notice earlier in the evening. 

Apparently he found what he was 
looking for, as the little hint of a frown 
between his dark eyebrows relaxed, and 
he leaned back comfortably, stretching 
a pair of very long, gray-trousered legs 
halfway under the seat in front of him. 
Some time before the curtain fell he 
had been aware that a man had slipped 
quietly into the vacant aisle seat on 
his left and, as they were both obvi- 
ously there alone to-night, Stephen 
Heldar saw no reason for refusing to 
indulge a sociable impulse toward con- 
versation. He had a way of gathering 
in chance acquaintances in all sorts of 
unlikely places and seasons with a spon- 
taneous friendliness which most men 
leave behind them with outgrown knick- 
erbockers and, ten-year-old beliefs in a 
correspondingfy sociable and ingenuous 
world. 

Twisting lazily about in his seat, he 
tapped the open program on his knee 
with a long, brown-looking forefinger, 
and smiled at his left-hand neighbor. 
He had a nice smile and, now that he 
spoke, a nice voice as well—the latter 


with just the barest suggestion of a 
Southern drawl in its unhurried, agree- 
ably pitched tones. 

“TI hadn’t realized Miss Neile doesn’t 
dance until the last act,’’ he declared. 
“TI came a bit late and didn’t have time 
to read the program before the curtain 
went up.” The other man made a little 
gesture with one hand that took in the 
crowded house about them. 

“T expect most of them come mainly 
for the last act, on that account,” he 
said pleasantly. “Miss Neile’s a great 
favorite with the play-going public.” 

“So I’ve gathered from the news- 
papers,” Stephen agreed. He hesitated, 
as if about to volunteer something else, 
and then changed it-to a careless ques- 
tion: 

“T suppose you’ve seen her dance be- 
fore, sir?” 

“Well, yes; quite a number of times.” 
There was a note of amusement in the 
newcomer’s voice which brought the 
younger man’s eyes back to his face ab- 
ruptly. For a second or two neither 
said anything, and then Stephen gave a 
surprised exclamation. 

“Why—you—you’re John Derwen- 
ter, aren’t you? I thought there was 
something familiar about you from the 
first, but I’m slow at placing faces 
sometimes. Probably you won't re- 
member me—you must meet so many 
strangers—but I met you once, about 
three years ago, down in South Caro- 
lina. I reckon you and Miss Neile and 
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I all claim the same 
home*town. My 
name’s Heldar, Judge 
Stephen Heldar’s 
son; you'll remember 
him anyhow.” 

The man thus 
hailed as John Der- 
wenter put out his 
hand with an impul- 
siveness which was as 
sincere, if not quite 
as effortless as Ste- 
phen’s own. 

**Remember 


=) 


the 
judge?” he said heart- 
ily. “He’s one of the 
clearest memories of 
Peterboro and my 
boyhood that I can 
call up. You know I 
studied law in his 
office for a year be- 
fore I decided I was 
cut out for a differ- 
ent sort of profes- 
sion, and came _ to 
New York to break 
into the producing 
game. I’m afraid 
the judge never quite 
approved.” 

“He would have 
come to approve, sir,” 
Stephen put in 
quickly, “if he had 
lived to see the success you’ve made. 
You’re a household word down home. 
Peterboro’s tremendously proud of 
mentioning that you were born and 
raised there. They’ve got it all figured 
out how no other producer has the 
number of artistic and successful plays 
to his credit in the last ten years that 
you have. Father could have appre- 
ciated a record like that even if he 
didf’t hold much with the theater.” 

John Derwenter must have heard the 
same kind of thing in wearisome repe- 
tition before, but perhaps there was a 
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he spotlight caught her full 
in the yellow glare and turned 
her from a dryad to a gor- 
geous, golden butterfly. 


subtle 


new flattery in having the 
tribute come from the son of his old 
employer and friend, for he gave a 
short laugh as if he were pleased and a 
little touched, Stephen’s young enthu- 
siasm was quite evidently genuine and 
generously offered. 

“I’m afraid you and Peterboro make 
too much of it,” Derwenter declared 
good-humoredly. “There’s nothing par- 
ticularly spectacular or romantic about 
my career. A lot of hard work and a 


bit of Inck at the right moment, plus 
an Irishman’s willingness to gamble big. 

















That’s all there was to it.: But take 
Miss Neile now ‘ 

Stephen Heldar moved suddenly. 

“Yes, Nancy’s made quite a success, 
too, I hear,” he said quietly. “I reckon 
her deciding so suddenly to go on the 
stage gave a lot of people a real jolt 
down home. You see, the Neiles—well, 
you come from Peterboro, too, sir, and 
even if you’ve outgrown the old point 
of view, you must remember what the 
Neiles were. The old colonel—I don’t 
believe if he’d been alive, or if her 





The Road to Spain . 


an elderly cousin. The town had cele- 
brated his return by an amateur theatri- 
cal performance in his honor in the 
high-school auditorium, during which 
he was privileged to review the many 
varieties of local talent extant, offered 
with so naive an assurance of his inter- 
est that it lent the evening’s impossible 
and pathetic little bag of tricks a certain 
dignity and justification. That assur- 
ance and Nancy Neile’s dancing had 
saved the occasion from utter banality 
and worse. 





mother had, Nancy’d have taken the bit 
in her teeth so hard.” 

Derwenter laughed, but his dark eyes 
flashed a keenly appraising glance at the 


speaker. Perhaps, for the moment, he 
was trying to see this engagingly in- 
genuous young fellow townsman 
through Nancy Neile’s eyes. Confound 
it, the boy talked as if he’d known her 
rather well. 

John Derwenter would not admit, 
even to himself, that he would have 
given a good deal to know just how 
well. There had been times when he 
had wondered a little about Nancy 
Neile’s reasons for exchanging the con- 
ventional small-town life of Peterboro 
for the career of a professional dancer 
under his management. 

In the little pause which followed 
Stephen’s words, Derwenter’s thoughts 
reverted to that night three years ago 
when he had first seen her. 

It was on the occasion of a brief 
visit he had made to Peterboro to see to 
the settling up of a small estate left by 
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He had only to close his eyes to see 
her again as she had looked on the 
dingy schoolhouse stage with its crude 
lighting and overdone decorations. The 
exquisite untrammeled grace of her, the 
joyous abandon of her small, flashing 
feet, bare except for sandals—an inno- 
vation that had left Peterboro gasping, 
as he shrewdly guessed. Derwenter had 
chuckled with an amused, but very real 
admiration. She had ideas and cour- 
age, that girl. He had asked to meet 
her afterward and, on an impulse that 
had surprised himself as much as it 
must have surprised her, had offered 
her a small dancing part in the new 
play he was putting on Broadway. 
Knowing Peterboro, he rather antici- 
pated her refusal; his offer had been 
as much curiosity to see how she would 
react to it as any definite idea of get- 
ting her for a member of his company. 

No, it wasn’t her refusal that had 
surprised him, he mused, but the man- 
ner of it. Her indifference, the com- 
plete hedged-about self-possession of 
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the girl. She might have been declining 
a glass of the innocuous fruit punch 
which was being handed about at this 
point in the evening’s program, 

She had smiled at him with her cool, 
serious gray eyes which always seemed 
to Derwenter oddly in contrast to the 
tawny aliveness of her copper-colored 
hair, and had changed the subject. 

Once or twice in the little talk they 
had had together after that, he had 
caught her glance wandering and there 
was a certain distrait look in her eyes 
on those occasion which had made him 
suspect her thoughts were wandering 
also. 

And then, abruptly, her expression 
had changed—had lighted to sudden 
life and eagerness; the look she had 
worn while dancing. A young man had 
come up and, with a little nod of apol- 
ogy to Derwenter, had put his hand 
possessively under her elbow. 

“Come along, Nancy, we're waiting 
for you,” he said, and Nancy, her face 
still illumined by that new, radiant look 
had gone without another word to the 
older man. The latter, unlike Stephen 
Heldar, was not slow at placing faces. 
He turned now and took a second, 
keenly appraising glance at his neigh- 
bor. The youth who had carried Nancy 
Neile off so unceremoniously on that 
evening three years before was the man 
who was sitting beside him to-night. 

He remembered the dark, rather lean 
face, with the laughing gray eyes, the 
look of race pride, and more than a 
touch of obstinacy, as well, about the 
sensitive mouth, the pointed chin, and 
thin nostrils. There was loyalty in that 
face, he decided, but an unreasoning 
loyalty which might be cruel as often 
as it was kind. A friend to count on, 
but an exacting lover. ; 

Which had Nancy found him? Der- 
wenter shook himself out of his analyti- 
cal mood with a little frown as the cur- 
tain rose. He found he did not wish 
to speculate on the possible answer. 


The scene in this act was set to rep- 
resent a wood, the light coming in cool 
green shafts through a heavy canopy 
of branches—the “Green Rafters” of 
the play’s title. A carpet of moss and 
fallen leaves covered the stage in the 
wide aisles which stretched off dimly 
in all directions between the tree trunks. 

For a moment the audience sat ex- 
pectant, and then a subdued ripple of 
applause ran through the theater, very 
softly, as people might applaud in pan- 
tomime the sudden appearance of some 
shy woods creature on the edge of one 
of its native glades. A girl was stand- 
ing in the shadow of the center wood 
path, motionless except for the light 
fluttering of the golden-yellow tunic 
that hung straight from her shoulders 
to just below her knees. It seemed to 
catch in its folds some little breeze 
blowing through the trees behind her 
that set the soft material vibrating the 
way a leaf will sometimes vibrate on 
an almost still day. Her feet and legs 
were bare, and her hair, which, by some 
trick of the lighting, looked red-gold 
rather than copper-colored, was bound 
smoothly about her head. Then, out 
of the dusk, the long, groping, yellow 
finger of the- spotlight found her and 
at the same moment she began to dance. 

Derwenter heard Stephen Heldar be- 
side him catch his breath sharply, and 
he smiled a little grimly at the sound. 

It was not dancing, in the modern 
acceptance of the word, at which they 
were looking. Rather it was the light- 
hearted frolicking of some fabled dryad 
of the wood whom they had surprised 
chasing an errant sunbeam down the 
forest paths at the call of Pan’s flute. 

The spotlight played about her, now 
just ahead, now behind, barely eluding 
her outflung hands that reached for it 
as a kitten reaches out to a whirling 
leaf; now it caught her full in the yel- 
low glare and turned her from a dryad 
to a gorgeous, golden butterfly that had 
wandered into dim woods. 
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Her dancing was effortless, sponta- 
neous; something vivid and young and 
utterly joyous, sweeping her audience 
to a mood that, no matter for how 
brief a moment, was pitched in tune 
with her own. That seemed to be the 
secret of her appeal. For the one short 
minute or two before the curtain fell 
they were hers, following her joyously 
through an enchanted forest; alive, for 
perhaps the first and only time in their 
matter-of-fact existences, to the magic 
pipings of Pan. 

Then, as suddenly as it had appeared, 
the spotlight was gone and the little 
floating yellow figure with it, up the 
dusky reaches between the trees, or pos- 
sibly, dryadlike, into the heart of one 
of the trees itself. Abruptly, on an 
oddly accented, unfinished note, the 
music stopped and the curtain slid 
down noiselessly to meet the darkened 
footlights. 

In the wave of applause which fol- 
lowed, Derwenter became aware of 
Stephen groping to his feet, trying to 
pass him. The lights in the house had 
not gone up yet, and he stumbled once 
over something between the seats—Der- 
wenter’s hat, as it proved. 

“There’s more of the act,” the pro- 
ducer said in a low voice, “and Miss 
Neile dances again.” 

Stephen was breathing hard, as 
though he were under some strong pres- 
sure of emotion. 

“I don’t wait to see any more,” he 
said shortly. ‘“May I pass you, please? 
I think your hat ” 

With a leisurely movement Derwen- 
ter bent and retrieved his threatened 
headgear. Then he stood up and 
stepped into the aisle, still holding his 
hat. 

“I believe I'll go out with you,” he 
explained. “As you may imagine, I’ve 
seen the thing a good many times.” 

The other made no response to this, 
and they walked out to the lobby in 
silence. There Derwenter paused to 
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light a cigarette, eying his companion 
with a slightly quizzical air. 

“Yes, I rather imagined you'd feel 
that way, Heldar, as soon as you'd re- 
membered it was Nancy Neile up there 
on the stage,” he said, a touch of 
amusement in his tone. “At first you 
felt the spell of it all, just as every 
other man and woman in the audience 
did, but now you’re only seeing her as 
Colonel Neile’s daughter, related to half 
of Peterboro.” He stopped at Stephen’s 
frowning face. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve added to the 
offense,” he said, lightly, “but remem- 
ber, I’ve lived in Peterboro, too. There 
are a lot of fine things about it and its 
people—no one knows that better than 
I—but it’s narrow. Heavens, but it’s 
narrow! And you can’t hem a glorious 
creature like Nancy Neile in with all 
those petty, out-of-date conventions. 
They simply don’t apply. I tell you 
the girl’s a genius, with a great career 
before her.” 

“I’m not proposing,” Stephen said 
stiffly, “to discuss Nancy with you or 
any one else.” 

Derwenter restrained a sudden vio- 
lent impulse which tugged at his fingers. 

“Come around behind and talk to 
Nancy; the act’s almost over now,” he 
said, forcing himself to speak carelessly. 
“T know she’ll want to*see you. She 
hasn’t seen many home folks in the last 
three years. Are you to be in town 
long ?” 

“Going back to-morrow,” Stephen re- 
plied in the same stiff tone. “Came up 
on business—just a flying trip. No, 
thanks, I don’t believe I’ve time to go 
behind. Remember me to Nancy, and 
tell her [——” 

What he was to tell her was never 
spoken. Derwenter caught at his coat 
sleeve at that instant, half turning him 
about with the vehemence of the mo- 
tion. “Something’s happened,” he said. 
“Listen !” 

A muffled sound had risen in the the- 
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ater behind them, a confused murmur 
of voices and a heavy, ominous urging 
of many feet. Then abruptly. above 
this deeper note, a woman’s scream rang 
out in that most dreaded of all cries 
in crowded places. “Fire!” it shrilled, 
on a long-drawn, hysterical note. And 
once more, mounting to a nerve-rack- 
ing peak of terror—‘‘Fire!” 
“My God!” Derwenter breathed, the 
words coming from his white lips like 
a prayer. “Heldar, listen to them!” 
“All hell’s breaking loose,” Stephen 
assented quietly. ‘‘l’m going to find 
Nancy. Is there a way around without 
going through that?” He jerked his 
hand impatiently toward the first rush 
of struggling men and women which 
had bulged through -the doorway and 
scattered in the lobby like water 
through a breaking dam. Far down the 
street outside came the sharp clang of 
a racing fire engine, and from the the- 
ater doorway, above the tightly packed 


heads, a filmy gray curl of smoke 
floated out. 








= 
Bae “Eley, yout. Come back here!” he 
—x, 


shouted. “You young fool, you! 
Fuere’s nobody in there! Whai s 
he aimin’ at—suicide?” 


“This way,’ Derwenter said hoarsely. 

“There’s a side entrance. Keep close 
behind me. But don’t worry. She’s 
sure to have got out before this; her 
dressing room’s almost opposite an 
exit.” . 
He turned, opening a path with his 
shoulder by sheer force of impact 
through the outer edge of the milling 
crowd in the lobby. Stephen was hard 
on his heels. 

“Here we are,” he gasped, jerking 
open a small door a few paces to the 
left of the regular entrance. “This 
leads through the inside around to the 
back of the stage. Careful, the lights 
are out; must be out in the theater, too. 
Darkness added to fire and panic— 
Lord!” His words came back to Ste- 
phen in disjointed fragments of sen- 
tences, as if the man were thinking 
aloud. ‘“How’d a thing like this start— 
lighting system—most  up-to-date— 
every precaution money could—— The 
smoke’s pretty bad in here, Heldar— 
no windows.” 
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He stumbled over some unseen ob- 
struction on the floor, and Stephen put 
out a hand to steady him, 

The smoke seemed to be drifting into 
the closed, badly ventilated passageway 
from some point ahead in constantly 
thickening clouds which made breath- 
ing a torturing performance. Stephen 
was conscious of a weight on his chest, 
a burning sensation in throat and eyes; 
the blackness about them was like an 
actual barrier they must fight through 
by a desperate physical effort for which 
it became increasingly difficult to sum- 
mon the necessary energy. 

Then the passage took a sharp turn 
to the right, and they found themselves, 
unexpectedly to Stephen, standing on 
the stage itself. The asbestos -curtain 
was down, shutting off all glimpse of 
the darkened house outside, where the 
crowds were now fairly under control, 
judging by the cessation of the cries 
and commotion. Probably all exits had 
been thrown wide, and the police and 
firemen had the situation in hand. 

Out here on the stage there was a 
glimmering of light from a lantern or 
two set up on a pile of overturned 
scenery, but the smoke was thicker than 
in the passage. It hung low, like a Lon- 
don fog, whirling in little eddies and 
rifts here and there where some current 
of air from an open exit set it in mo- 
tion. Dim forms hurried back and 
forth across the farther end of the 
stage, where the lanterns were, and out 
of the murk about them a gigantic fig- 
ure in uniform—whether policeman or 
fireman they could not tell—appeared 
suddenly and barred Derwenter. 

“Can’t pass, sir,” a deep voice rum- 
bled from somewhere inside the uni- 
form. “Orders, sir. Sorry. There’s 
an exit just back of you.” 

“But I’m John Derwenter,” the pro- 
ducer protested. “I own this theater. 
Your orders don’t apply.” 

The man shook his head, coughing as 
an eddying smoke wave broke. 
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“Sorry, sir,” he repeated stolidly~ 
“Orders are nobody. Better get out 
soon, sir. It’s thickenin’ up a good bit 
in here.” 

Stephen Heldar spoke under his 
breath, but his words came quite dis- 
tinctly to both his auditors. 

“Damn you, get out of my way! 
Hold him, Derwenter!. I’m _ going 
through.” 

He ducked, his head and one dou- 
bled-up fist came in violent contact with 
the officer’s anatomy just above his pol- 
ished belt buckle. There was a thud, 
a quavering, long-drawn gasp from his 
outraged victim, and the next moment 
Derwenter found himself tenderly 
clasping a corpulent, blue-coated form 
in both arms and spinning like a top 
with the blue-coated one acting as pivot. 

Drawing back, Derwenter lunged 
heavily at his captor, with the full force 
of his body. The man’s hold on his 
arm loosened with the unexpectedness 
of the action, and the producer was 
halfway aeross the stage and invisible 
in the screening smoke before the po- 
liceman had recovered from his indig- 
nant astonishment at being treated thus 
twice in the same evening. But the po- 
liceman was still his captor. 

There were no signs of flames from 
where they stood, but the smoke was 
so dense that Derwenter could only 
make his way by feeling each step with 
outstretched hands. He had thought 
he knew every inch of the stage, but 
now he found himself suddenly in an 
uncharted country. He was confused 
by the blackness and the hot, stinging 
smoke in his eyes and lungs. All sense 
of direction, of upstage and downstage 
had vanished irrevocably. 

Where was the blithering exit any- 
how? They’d been walking miles in 
this smothering dark. Nancy’s dress- 
ing room He must make the po- 
liceman understand he had to get— 
dressing room. No, not that—— How 
queerly his brain was acting. He 
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couldn’t think straight. Or was it be- 
cause his lips and tongue felt so parched 
and swollen that the words he wanted 
wouldn’t come ? 

Far away, and very dimly, he heard 
the irritating throb of an engine pump, 
like a gigantic heart beating, and he 
wondered, but without much interest, 
what the sound might be. 

“Nancy’—it was his last effort to 
rouse himself from the numbing 
drowsiness and he was not sure whether 
he had actually said the words, or only 
thought them—‘“‘must have got out.” 
Then there was the touch of a strong 
arm under his own, guiding him, and 
after that blackness. 


At about the same time that Derwen- 
ter was slowly letting go his grasp on 
consciousness, and the unequal struggle 
with that elusive sentence about Nancy 
and the something or somebody that 
must have got out, Officer Jim Hogan, 
of the city police force, on duty at the 
stage’s west exit to keep back the press 
of morbid or anxious spectators, was 
startled from his impressive pose by a 
hand clutching at his shoulder from 
behind, And as no person without uni- 
form had any business inside the smoke- 
filled doorway back of him, he con- 
fronted, with an air of suspicion and 
outraged authority, the wild-eyed, 
smoke-begrimed young man who stood 
there shaking the arm of the law with 
such indecent ferocity. 

“What you doin’ inside there?” 
Officer Jim wanted to know, gruffly, 
backing away a pace to study the in- 
truder. The latter paid no attention to 
the question. Probably he hadn’t even 
heard it, from his manner. He was 
breathing in heavy, quick gulps, as if 
greedy for the relief of the cold night 
air in his overtaxed lungs. 

“Tell me, for God’s sake, is Miss 
Neile out?” he flung at Officer Jim and 
the staring crowd impartially. His 
glance darted to a group of chorus girls 
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with wraps thrown hastily over span- 
gled ballet costumes, who were huddled 
a little to the left of the exit. 

“Did any one of you see her come 
out ?” 

Their answer was a confused clamor. 
No, nobody was positive about seeing 
her, but-that was because their dress- 
ing room was farther away. Of course 
she’d got out first. She was so near the 
exit. And there was Julie, Miss Neile’s 
maid. They pointed out a young 
woman who was noisily engaged in 
having hysterics and being consoled by 
only slightly more calm young women, 
who all insisted on talking to her at 
once. 

Stephen shouldered his way to them. 

“Miss Neile;’” he demanded, and 
stuck. His lips were so blistered that 
he articulated thickly, and the three 
stared at him with vacant, stupid faces, 
which panic had wiped clean of all ex- 
pression. 

The girl Julie caught his meaning 
first, and loosed a flood of vehement, 
half-coherent speech for answer. 

“Ma’m’selle—je comprends—mais— 
of a certainty, monsieur—she ees safe. 
Ze fire he start in ze room nex’, an’ ze 
smoke! Dieu, how eet pour in ze door! 
Ma’m’selle, she not dress—only her 
pink keemono—she push me and say 
‘ron—ron’.an’ I ron. Mais oui! But 
she was right behin’, monsieur. Ah-h-h! 
What a night! Me, I weel nevaire for- 
get—nevaire !” 

Stephen was tempted to shake the 
thin, heaving shoulder nearest him in 
maddened, ineffectual exasperation at 
the torrent he could not stem. 

“But you didn’t see her come out be- 
hind you?” he shouted against the roar 
of a newly arrived engine, pumping 
across the narrow side street. 

The girl began to cry again, beating 
her thin hands together helplessly, mo- 
notonously. 

“She ees safe, Ma’m’selle Nancy,” 
she reiterated. “I would not have lef’ 
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After that little breathless cry of 
“Stephen!” neither of them said anything, 
unless their eyes spoke to each other. 


her. Ah, monsieur>how can you sink 
I could be coward like zat! Ma’m’selle 
ees so kin’, so good, so jolie! Non— 
non—she ees out, I tell you!” 

“But where?” Stephen urged insist- 
ently. “She’d be around waiting to see 
that every one was safe. She wouldn’t 
run away. She’s not that sort, Nancy 
Neile,” he added, under his breath. 

If she wasn’t here on the sidewalk 
with the other members of the com- 
pany, her company, waiting to help if 
any way offered, then she was still in- 
side there, in that inferno of smoke, 
sparks, and blistering heat. 

Something sharp and breath-taking 
in its sudden intensity of pain stabbed 
through Stephen. Nancy in there alone, 
thinking herself forgotten. 

“Which is her dressing room?” he 
asked Julie, forcing his voice to calm- 
ness. “How many doors from the exit 
—right turn or left?” 

She was sobbing wildly still, but she 
answered hini, a little awed by his look 
and the even, resolute voice. 


“Right, monsieur; the second door. 
But you are mistake’! She ees out. 
She——” 


The rest of her whimpering protest 
was spoken at his departing back. This 
time the crowd fell back for him and 
he was at the exit door and through it 
before Officer Jim’s slow brain had 
taken in the fact of his first appearance. 


“Hey, you! Come back here!” he 
finally awoke sufficiently to shout after 
him. “You young fool, you! There’s 
nobody in there! What’s he aimin’ at 
—suicide?” This to the crowd, in in- 
jured tones, his broad red face puck- 
ered amusingly in lines of perplexity. 
“Say, who’s he, anyhow? Acts like 
he’s chief of the fire and police depart- 
ments, both! Huh! Let him go, then.” 
Which was what Stephen had already 
done, and without waiting for the tardy 
permission of authority. 

Turning to the right as soon as he 
passed through the doorway, he found 
himself in a corridor and apparently 
heading for the heart of the conflagra- 
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tion. The heat was almost unbearable, 
and the smoke drew toward the exit 
behind him in a dense volume. 

Hastily feeling for his handkerchief, 
Stephen tied it across his nose and 
mouth, wishing fervently that he had 
had the forethought to dip it in water 
from the hydrant before coming back 
into the theater. But that was futile 
now. 

Groping with both hands along the 
right-hand wall of the corridor, he came 
suddenly upon an opening which might 
be the first doorway from which Julie 
had bidden him count. If only he had 
asked her on which side of the corri- 
dor Nancy’s dressing room lay. The 
corridor itself was fairly wide and 
there might be rooms on both sides. 
Yet if he let go his touch on the wall 
beside him, he might easily become be- 
wildered in the darkness and wander 
about vaguely until he was overcome by 
the smoke himself. 

He counted the paces after he had 
passed the first opening, and at the 
thirtieth step his outstretched hand slid 
abruptly off the wall and over the jamb 
of a door. Still feeling his way, he 
stepped across the sill and into a room, 

He could hear the throbbing of the 
engines very plainly in here, and 
guessed that the room must give on the 
street outside. Probably a window 
was partly open. Then all coherent 
thought was rudely jolted out of his 
head by an appalling discovery. His 
foot, in reaching out for the next step, 
had encountered something soft and 
very still on the floor directly across 
the doorway. 

He was on his knees beside it almost 
before the realization that something 
was there had been telegraphed from 
his feet to his brain. 

The first touch, with his suddenly 
shaking hands, told him it was a woman, 
lying face down, her arms flung up 
as if in a last vain attempt to shield her 
face from the furnace raging around 


her. But whether the woman were 
Nancy Neile, or some stranger, he could 
not be sure. 7 ds 

She was slim and light like Nancy, 
a limp little featherweight in his arms 
as he lifted her. And oddly enough, 
even in that moment of peril and anxi- 
ety, with death playing at dice for both 
their lives, he found himself remember- 
ing that once he had carried Nancy like 
this. They were only schoolboy and 
girl then, and it had been on the way 
home from a picnic. Nancy had turned 
her ankle on a slippery stone crossing 
a little creek, and he had “toted” her 
in his arms for a full quarter of a mile. 

But at least on that occasion there 
had been daylight and plenty of free 
fresh air to fill his aching lungs. Not 
at the very end of that quarter mile 
had he staggered as he was staggering 
now, fighting for each laboring breath 
which seemed to sear his cracked lips. 

Suppose he couldn’t make it! Would 
they send in a rescue party after them 
in time? Or suppose—more terrible 
possibility still—suppose he had already 
passed the exit and was now heading 
down some winding passage that led 
around back of the stage, where no one 
would think of following? 

Who was it that said we have only 
to live one minute at a time after all? 
Well, he only had to take one step at 
a time. One—and one—and one more. 
His strength was nearly gone, but 
Nancy was depending on him. He 
knew that the girl he was holding was 
Nancy. He had been entirely sure 
from the moment he lifted her and 
turned back along the difficult way he 
had come, with her head against his 
shoulder and the soft touch of her 
loosened hair on his cheek. 

One step, and still one step more, 
and then, suddenly, the blessed feeling 
of clean, cold air in his face, and a 
dozen eager hands reaching out to re- 
lieve him of the burden he carried and 
steady him through the door, out into 
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the street and safety. He was con- 
scious hazily of some one leading him 
across the street into a brightly lighted 
store, where he was given a chair, while 
some one else—a doctor probably, by 
his manner—made him drink something 
from a glass and gradually his brain 
and eyes seemed to clear of that fog- 
ging sensation of drowsiness. He 
stumbled to his feet, his glance ques- 
tioning the faces around him fearfully. 
“Nancy?” he stammered. “Miss 
Neile—did_I ” His tongue balked 
at the words. It was too monstrous a 
thing that there might be a doubt as 
to whether he had got to her in time. 
John Derwenter’s voice answered: 
“Quite all right, Heldar. She’s a bit 
muddled about things as yet, and 
they’ve taken her out to my car. Bet- 
ter come along, if you feel able to move 
now, and see for yourself. The honors 
are yours this trip, old chap. I dis- 
tinguished myself by being carted in- 
gloriously off the field of valor by that 
same stoutish person in the blue uni- 
form whom you manhandled earlier.” 
Derwenter’s tone was light, but there 
was a faint, underlying note of bitter- 
ness in it that made Stephen look up. 
“Plain dumb fool,” Derwenter con- 
cluded, forcing a smile at the other’s 
glance. “Lost on my own stage to boot. 
Don’t tell Nancy! Here we are. Hop 
in, man, and let’s shake the crowd.” 
The car moved away, forcing a pas- 
sage with much insistent clanging of its 
siren, through the densely packed street, 
and its owner, drawing an audible 
breath of relief, sat back and regarded 
his fellow passengers thoughtfully. 
Nancy was leaning back in the op- 
posite corner, her face very pale against 
the dark upholstery, her hair hanging 
in two tangled, coppery ropes over her 
shoulders, and her dark lashes lying 
heavily on her cheeks. Somebody had 
found a fur coat of Derwenter’s under 
one of the seats and had wrapped it 
about her—for she was still in the pink 
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kimono in which the panic had sur- 
prised her between scenes. 

Stephen was sitting forward on one 
of the small folding seats, his eyes on 
the girl, a queer, brooding expression 
on his handsome, reckless young face. 
Derwenter noticed that his hands, 
clasped about his knee, were contract- 
ing and loosening their hold with nerv- 
ous monotony, and that his breath came 
unevenly. ‘ 

There was.a curious tension in the 
air, as if all of them were waiting help- 
lessly for something to happen. 

And then Nancy’s lashes lifted 
quietly and her eyes, gray and startled, 
were looking straight into Stephen’s. 
For a moment neither moved. The 
girl’s expression changed to bewilder- 
ment and she raised one hand and 
brushed it lightly across her eyes as if 
she would brush away some vision born 
of the smoke and-her own weary brain. 

“Stephen!” It was an unsteady little 
ghost of a whisper, but the note of in- 
credulous hope and longing in it struck 
at Derwenter like a physical blow, no 
less sharp because, dimly, he’d realized 
that he had been dreading this thing 
all evening. Ever since Stephen had 
spoken her name back there in the the- 
ater, when they first began talking of 
Peterboro. It seemed years ago now, 
instead of only an hour. 

Both Stephen’s hands went out for 
answer, and closed tightly over Nancy’s. 
After that little breathless cry of 
“Stephen!” neither of them said any- 
thing, unless their eyes spoke to each 
other; but suddenly Derwenter felt old 
and beaten, pushed slowly, inexorably 
outside. It was youth calling to youth 
there in the car, with all the future be- 
fore them, fresh and untried. And he 
had let himself believe that some day 
Nancy and he—Nancy with her short 
twenty-two years. Fool! All kinds of 
a fool! « But, thank Heaven, he’d never 
let her guess. 

The car drew up before a tall, white 
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apartment house and they got out, still 
in silence, and went in. 

Up in her apartment Nancy left them 
alone to smoke while she slipped away 
to put on a gown. She had seemed shy 
of them both, all at once; flushed and 
starry-eyed, but inarticulate. 

Derwenter glanced after her som- 
berly as the yellow curtains in the door- 
way fell together behind the slim figure. 
Then he turned on Stephen. 

“T couldn’t help seeing in the car; 
you didn’t take any pains to prevent it,” 
he said abruptly. “She'll. marry you, 
I suppose. But, Heldar,” his voice 
shook a little in its earnestness, “in 
Heaven’s name, are you going to be 
man enough not to stand in the way of 
her career, if she does?” 

“You mean,” Stephen asked incredu- 
lously, his brows drawing together, 
“that you’d expect me to let my wife 
—my wife—Nancy, continue as a pub- 
lic dancer ?” 

Derwenter bit his lip and took a 
firmer grip on himself. Somehow he 
must convince this arrogant, bigoted 
youngster who held Nancy’s happiness 
in his hands. It was her future he was 
pleading for. Nothing for himself now. 

“You don’t understand,” he began 
again, patiently. ‘“You’re judging, see- 
ing things only by Peterboro standards 
and conventions that were antiquated 
before you and Nancy were born. She 
has a great gift; she belongs to the pub- 
lic, I tell you.” He forgot his caution 
a little here, and made use of the one 
argument least likely to attain his end. 

Stephen flushed at the word. “She 
belongs to me,” he flared. “She al- 
ways has, only three years ago I was 
a blind fool. I didn’t speak quickly 
enough. I let things drift, waiting for 
a better chance in business, for—oh, I 
can’t say what. I believed she under- 
stood me. But girls don’t, I reckon.” 
His mouth twisted whimsically, “They 
have to have all their t’s crossed and 
their i’s dotted, it seems. And so she 
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snatched at your offer because it was 
a chance to hurt me.” Derwenter 
winced. He had never thought of that 
possibility. “I reckon we’re both proud. 
I held out for three years, and then I 
came North. It wasn’t business, like I 
told you; it was Nancy.” He paused, 
out of breath, but there was no soften- 
ing in his face. 

A sound made them both-look up to 
see her standing in the doorway. 

“Wait a minute, Stephen,” she said 
gently. “And you, too, John Derwen- 
ter. Neither of you understands the 
other; you can’t, it seems, but I reckon 
I understand you both.” She came to- 
ward them, her gray*eyes very warm 
and eager. 

“John, I heard what you said to Ste- 
phen about my gift and my future. 
No don’t interrupt me yet. Do you 
remember the night down home, when 
you first saw me dance and told me 
you’d make me a star if I’d come to 
New York? I refused then, and the 
next morning I went to see you and 
accepted your offer. You were puzzled 
by my sudden change. I knew that, but 
I didn’t enlighten you. And I came 
to New York, and you kept your word, 
and did make me a star. I’ve had 
money and praise and fame—or the be- 
ginnings of it—showered on me, and 
every day of those three years I’ve 
been homesick for Peterboro. I reckon 
I’m just a small-town girl, used to 
small-town ways. Only I was too proud 
to go back, because Stephen hadn’t 
asked me to stay in the first place.” 

She drew a long breath, and went on 
more slowly, a little color stealing into 
her cheeks as she talked. 

“T’d loved Stephen always, I think. 
We lived next door, you know, and 
had known each other since we were 
babies. As we got older, in high School 
and after, people seemed to take it for 
granted that we belonged to each other, 
just waiting for us to tell them that 
we were engaged. And Stephen never 
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said anything. Just hung around and 
kept the other boys away, and was the 
best friend a girl could have. Only, 
you see, I—I wanted more. And that 
—that night I met you I had had a—a 
small triumph, you see, and I told my- 
self Stephen would speak to me that 
evening on the way home. If he didn’t 
then—well, ’'d know he didn’t ever 
mean to,” 

Her hands went out 
shamed little gesture. 

“And after—I found he’d asked 
Molly Brand and Jim Denton to walk 
back with us.” 

There was a moment’s silence in the 
room. Both men were looking at 
Nancy very hard, different expressions 
on their faces. 

“John,” she turned to Derwenter, her 
smile softening the words she knew 
must hurt him. “John, you’re offering 


in a sudden 


me a beautiful glistening castle in Spain, 
And all the time I’ve been 
wanting a little white house in the coun- 


aren’t you? 


try, with columns on the porch and a 
green door with a brass knocker. I 
reckon my soul’s just small town, too. 
And besides”—-her voice dropped to a 
coaxing note, her Southern drawl very 
noticeable now—‘besides, the road to 
Spain’s right lonesome. I like the small 
town better somehow, I’m afraid.” 

Derwenter took the cold little fingers 
she held out to him, pressed them 
lightly in comradely fashion, and 
dropped them quietly. There was no 
hint in his smile, or voice, of the pain 
and disappointment in his heart. She'd 
been a loyal little pal, Nancy Neile, and 
should never blame herself for what 
she couldn’t have prevented. He even 
managed a laugh. 

“Heldar, you win twice in an eve- 
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ning,’ he said. “Lucky boy! Good 
night, Nancy girl; I fancy there’s a 
crowd right now. See you in a day 
or so.” 

A moment later he found himself out 
on the sidewalk, glancing rather vaguely 
up and down the deserted street. A 
passing taxi wheeled in to the curb and 
the driver raised an inquiring finger. 

“Taxi, sorr?” 

Derwenter glanced back at the door- 
way behind him and shrugged his pow- 
erful shoulders. 

“Such are life’s anticlimaxes,” he said 
under his breath, addressing the uni- 
verse in general. “Your whole scheme 
of life’s knocked flat in one breath, and 
in the next a ruffianlike taxi driver rolls 
into a scene set for-tragedy and spoils 
your.exit. Well, there’s always work 
left. I suppose I might as well go down 
and look over the ruins of my particu- 
lar castle in Spain—see how much 
material damage the fire’s “done.” 

He stepped in and paused before 
shutting the door to give the waiting 
chauffeur his direction. A whimsical 
smile tugged at the corners of his 
mouth, under his blend mustache. 

“The road to Spain,” he said, and 
slammed the door. It opened again im- 
mediately anda cautious, bleared blue 
eye peered in, winking in impudent 
comradery. 

“Sorry, sorr, I didn’t get ye the 
fur-rst toime,” tactfully spoke the Cel- 
tic voice ‘that belonged with the eye. 
“I’m not what ye mought call quicklike 
at guessin’, sorr.” 

“Neither am I,” said Derwenter, 
thoughtfully. “I’ve just discovered it. 
The Derwenter Theater Building, 
please.” . 
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“From the ceiling, the flying pig, who saw so many come and 
go, looked down and smiled wisely’’—and no wonder! Who else 
but a flying pig could have guessed how it would all turn out? 


NNIE AUSTIN pressed her small, 
prettily rounded shoulder close 
against the cold windowpane in 

her anxiety to take advantage of all 
that remained of the grudging half por- 
tion of light offered by a leaden day 
that was thawing dirty city snow into 
slush, In desperate haste she was fin- 
ishing the decoration of a large paper 
lamp shade—a goldfish motif. 

The window was an old-fashioned 
dormer window that made a queer little 
alcove in the attic room’s sloping ceil- 
ing. Annie’s little work table just fitted 
the alcove. The light from outside 
shone through yellow hair fluffed out 
about her face and made of her a very 
attractive picture. 

The flying pig looked down from the 
ceiling and smiled. Annie was too busy 
to smile back. 

The plaster of the room had been 
painted a deep tan and once the roof 
had leaked; leaving a curious, irregular 
stain in the ceiling. The stain looked 
like something, or like various things, 
according to your mood. To Annie, 
who often had time to think of many 
things, 

Of shoes, and ships, and sealing wax, 

Of cabbages and kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot, 

And whether pigs have wings, 


the stain looked undeniably like a flying 
pig and she christened it that. 

The flying pig was quite a companion 
in Annie’s leisure hours, which were 
many. Often it amused her to hold 
imaginary conversations with it. She 
wrote foolish verses about it. Some- 
times, on days like to-day when she 
was busy and worried, it was only a 
bothersome stain on the wall that she 
was tired of looking at. 

To enjoy the society of a flying pig 
on the ceiling one must have leisure, 
imagination, a full stomach, and free- 
dom from worry. To-day Annie lacked 
all these things. 

Unfed, she worked hard all day, 
hurrying to finish the goldfish lamp 
shade. Veeda Freeth, the interior déc- 
orator had promised to call for the 
shade at just six o’clock and leave five 
dollars in its place. The five dollars 
was highly important because Annie 
had spent all her small patrimony 
studying interior decorating and she 
stood in desperate need of the money. 

She was daubing on the last of the 
shellac when there came a knock at the 
door. But-it was not Veeda Freeth, 
the interior decorator; it was Mrs. 
Middleton, the panting landlady. 

Mrs. Middleton had a fluttering 
heart and a fluttering manner which 
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matched her substantial figure badly. 
Her head was subject to palsied twitch- 
ings. Her upper lip grew black moss 
and her voice was damp and mossy. 

“Don’t you look cozy, now!” Mrs. 
Middleton began admiringly. “Sure, 
the room suits you fine. And ain’t that 
the pretty thing you’re painting! 
Roses, is it? No? Fish? Ah, sure, 
just like the Aquarium. I mind Mid- 
dleton taking me there of a Sunday. 
In 1900 that was, or no, in 1901. They 
got fish there that ain’t to be believed ; 
they ain’t Christian. Ah, that would 
be a fine picture for a fish store, 
dearie!” 

Annie laid down her brush and 
waited. Mrs. Middleton had some- 
thing important to say or she would not 
have come. It wasn’t about money, not 
yet. But there was some vital message 
to drag her up those long stairs. No 
use asking or hurrying Mrs. Middleton. 
She waited. 

“Ah, well, it’s fine you’re suited, 


dearie, and that’s God’s blessing, you 
doing so well and all! Manny’s the one 
comes from a small town like you did 


and leaves her heart behind her. 
poison to them, the city is. They pine 
and die if they stay. But you! It 
makes you fat and rosy. An old say- 
ing, but a true one: what’s one man’s 
meat is another’s poisofi. Oi, and now 
I’m minded! A lady telephoned for 
you. It was that Miss Freeth. She 
says to tell you she was sorry, but her 
plans is changed. She’ll not be wanting 
that lamp shade after all.” 

Left alone with this tragic news, An- 
nie perched on the edge of her cot bed 
and tried to think what to do. The last 
ten days her affairs had gone badly. 
Rotten! No other word described her 
fortunes. Heretofore there had been a 
demand for the lamp shades she 
painted, and fashion publications had 
bought the little decorative drawings 
she made. Then, perversely, when she 
depended most on her own efforts, no- 
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body appreciated them. Veeda Freeth 
was the last straw, the flimsy prop to 
her young optimism that had built up 
a long career of brilliant success on 
the insecure foundation of a few first 
sales. She was hungry and prospects, 
of dinner had gone flickering. And 
next week, the rent. 

She sat on the edge of the bed in the 
dusk and tried to make plans. She 
knew two girls, fashion designers with 
steady employment. She had dined 
with them two successive nights. Their 
easy hospitality might cool if she im- 
posed much longer. Besides, she was 
too proud to presume. What other 
ways to dine? She reviewed them all, 
a small, hungry animal at bay in a jun- 
gle of steel and stone and strangers, 
hampered by her own pride, frightened 
by all the conventional bogies. Creep- 
ing shadows swallowed her entire just 
as she imagined the city beast she feared 
gulping her down. The one window 
faded to a dirty, grayish blur. 

Faintly, through the window’s in- 
secure panes, came the noises of the 
city jungle: the earth-shaking roar of 
the elevated swelling to demoniac cres- 
cendo, dying to a murmur; the fainter 
pur-pur of great traffic; a sudden scream 
of brakes from some big truck, and a 
chorus of motor horns, growling, snarl- 
ing, barking; an interlude with a baby’s 
fretful whine rising from the court 
below. Then, when it all died, the dis- 
tant hoo-hoot of steamboats on the 
river, unceasing complaint that runs be- 
low all sound currents of the city. 

All about the city pressed, miles of 
it, solid packed, life always pulsing, 
moving, aspiring, winning, losing, lov- 
ing, dying. Always there, close about 
her, terrifying but splendid, life in all 
its variations, many as the city’s lights. 
And she was a part of it; lived in tune 
with it! Her room, small and mean 
perhaps, but a piece of the city, a corner 
of the true Mecca. 

That small town she came from was 
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“Don’t you look cozy, now!” Mrs. Middleton began admiringly. 








q 


“Sure, the room suits you 


fine. And ain’t that the pretty thing you're painting!” 


a place of homes and rest and com- 
fort; of old friends and cozy content- 
ment. Little enough here of comfort, 
small promise of rest. Nothing ever 
completed. Even the dead crowded to 
the far-off country, jostled out by the 
living. Nothing finished; always 
change and challenge. But that was 
living! Its challenge thrilled her. 

“Rot,” said Annie boldly, breaking 
the long silence. She was not elegant, 
but fighters are not always careful in 
phrasing their defiances. 

She found a match and lighted the 
gas. She rummaged through a shelf 
of odds and ends, through dresser 


drawers, in her hand bag, under the 
table, and found, at last, a letter. It 
had been forwarded from the office of 
a magazine which had published one 
of her drawings. She consulted the 
address and presently used Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s telephone to call the Spend- 
more Hotel and speak with Mr. Ferd 
Lister of Centerville. 

Then she returned to her room and 
hurriedly dressed in her best. When 
she had finished she might have been 
taken for the heiress to the Standard 
Oil millions or somebody’s well-paid 
private secretary, so uniformly do city 
clothes conceal identity. 
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She started out gayly, the vexing 
problem of a meal attended to. 


Mr. Ferd Lister had been on the 
point of returning to Centerville that 
very night. His letter to Annie Aus- 
tin, written just before he came to 
New York, had been unanswered so 
long that he thought she did not intend 
to answer. Tom Higgins, who knew 
Annie as well as Ferd and loved her 
fully as ardently, had predicted that 
maybe Annie wouldn’t answer. 

“Guess Annie’s not so keen to see 
any of the old crowd or she’d have 
written us her address,” said Tom. 
“Now that she’s making a success she 
probably runs with a swell crowd in the 
city, a lot of artists and such.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Ferd smiled. 
“I'll clean up a pretty good piece of 
cash myself, when I sell that factory 
site to the Fargo ink people. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if I couldn’t show Annie 
as good a time as any of her city 
friends. Maybe she'll be ready to lis- 
ten to reason by now and consider set- 
tling down. The way my business has 
been going I could build a swell house 
here and give my wife most anything 
she wanted,” 

“Yes,” Tom admitted, “guess you 
could.” But he didn’t guess. He 
knew! 

Ferd conducted his real-estate busi- 
ness through the Centerville National, 
and Tom was cashier of that bank, so 
he knew better than anybody in town 
that Ferd wasn’t just talking to hear 
his own conversation. 

“Well,” said Ferd, “so long, Tom. 
If I see Annie, I'll tell her hello for 
you.” 

Tom watched Ferd go, sick with 
envy. He hated Ferd Lister as only a 
man hopelessly in love can hate his 
more successful rival. He would give 
his right hand, almost his head, to saun- 
ter off to the city as Ferd was doing 
and look up Annie Austin and spend 
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a lot of money on her amusement. He 
would give most anything! He stared 
morosely at a packet of new thousand- 
dollar bills lying on his counter, 
weighed it in his hand, dropped it ten- 
tatively in his pocket. It made scarcely 
a bulge there—enough money to take 
him wherever he pleased, enough for 
a man to find Annie Austin and win 
her! Tom shuddered, looked about to 
make sure nobody had watched him, 
and replaced the money, his cheeks 
burning. He couldn’t get it that way. 
Never! Besides, he couldn’t leave Cen- 
terville. His mother was old and de- 
pendent on him. 

Obedient to Annie’s telephone mes- 
sage, Ferd made himself radiant and 
rode in a luxurious taxi to the corner 
where Annie had appointed to meet 
him. At>his suggestion she was to 
show him a truly bohemian café where 
they could dine and see life at its most 
unconventional. 

The commonplace, rather sordid ex- 
terior of Greenwich Village gave him 
momentary elation in the thought that 
if Annie lived hereabout she couldn’t 
be such a glowing success aftér all, and 
she would listen all the more readily 
to his suit. But that hope vanished 
with the discovery of Annie. She cer- 
tainly looked like ready money! ~He 
was mighty glad he had put on all his 
new clothes, but even that satisfaction 
dulled a little when he compared him- 
self uneasily with others in the old- 
fashioned but undeniably smart café. 
And if he still had any doubt of the 
quality of the place; he had but to 
glance at the prices on the card! 

Annie still further settled his doubt 
by apologizing for meeting him as she 
did because her own studios had been 
lent to a friend who was entertaining 
there this evening. She called it sim- 
ply “My little studios,” but the tone 
implied one of those huge, splendid 
places such as he had seen facing the 
Park just off Columbus Circle. 
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Oh, Annie had landed all right! 
Ferd knew it would need all his skill 
to sell her on the proposition of return- 
ing to Centerville as Mrs. Ferd Lister. 

“Yes,” Ferd admitted, by the time 
they got to coffee, “New York’s a great 
little old place to run down to for a 
few weeks’ fun, but give me Center- 
ville for a home town. It’s modern. 
Why, the new Center Block they built 
on C Street this year, Annie, beats any- 
thing you see around here. Eight 
stories high, and new! Makes all these 
funny, old-fashioned New York brick 
buildings look like thirty cents.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind that. We're not 
jealous of Centerville.” Annie laughed. 
“New York can afford quaint, old-fash- 
ioned houses just like a millionaire can 
afford to wear old clothes, if he feels 
like it.” 

“But, it’s so crowded !” 

“Yes! Isn’t it glorious, inspiring! 
To rub elbows with those crowds!” 

“And so dirty. And you don’t make 
friends.” 

“Sometimes I wish you didn’t. They 
take up so much of one’s time, Ferd! 
But they are such interesting friends. 
People who are doing something, 
amounting to something !” 

At the revue to which she let Ferd 
take her—he bought tickets from a 
speculator with magnificent prodigality 
—Ferd remarked suddenly: 

“We got a regular opera house in 
Centerville now. Got a stock company 
that plays a two-month season every 
year.” 

“Yes, that’s nice,” Annie agreed. 
“Did you know there are more than 
fifty first-class theaters in New York?” 

“The Gem Theater’s running movies 
now. All year round. Change the bill 
three times a week.” 

“Of course that doesn’t count the 
motion-picture places,” Annie added 
hastily. ‘More than fifty regular thea- 
ters.” 

“You never get time to see any 
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friends, make any real friends, going 
to shows so much, Annie. Now in 
Centerville 2 

“Oh, my dear! Nobody tries to see 
them all. We just drop in for an hour 
or so, of course!’ Annie had seen 
three entertainments during the past 
year, the other two on half-price tickets. 
And she made sure she got her money’s 
worth those two times! 

Later, when they had supped on a 
roof garden because Ferd had heard it 
was a swell place, he tried again and 
reached heights of eloquence. 

“T’ve had a good time in the big 
town, Annie. Sure have! I’ve seen it 
all, from the Battery to Van Cortlandt 
Park. Not like a tourist, either. Old 
man Fargo, the ink millionaire. I sold 
that factory site to, he had me around 
in his car and we went up to the Midas ° 
Club on Fifth Avenue for lunch and 
I saw all the new shows and every- 
thing. Yes, the town’s treated me fine, 
but give me Centerville. I could quit 
there to-morrow if I wanted to. Start 
in business any place—New York, if 1 
liked. Lots of chances. But I get to 
thinking, now that spring’s coming on, 
about June nights in the old town. You 
know! You walk up along Maple Ave- 
nue and all the lawns smell of grass 
that’s just been cut and watered. Folks 
are sitting out on the porches and visit- 
ing and calling to each other from the 
different houses. You meet your 
friends walking along under the trees 
and everybody knows everybody and 
kids him. And maybe you go down to 
Jansen’s for a soda and meet some more 
of the old gang. Then, down along 
the river, it’s so still except the frogs 
and crickets and things are singing 
away like they’d burst. And the fire- 
flies go drifting along and some old 
turtle slips off a log into the current— 
chug! And you jump a foot, it sounds 
so loud! Not much like the elevated, 
is it, Annie? Remember the picnics we 
used to have out at the lake, and the 
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“Good night, Ferd,” said Annie hastily. “It’s been such a pleasant, 


swimming, and skating in winter with 
an oyster stew at somebody’s house 
afterward? It was a great old crowd, 
Annie. They miss you, too! The old 
town’s the place for me. Been think- 
ing some day I might build a little place 
along Maple Avenue. I’ll show ’em 
some new ideas when I do! Think I'll 
buy one of those sports model road- 
sters this year, kind of feel like running 
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jolly, quiet little evening. You were a dear to think of me.” 


around some. Of cotirse I’d run into 
New York once in a while, but give me 
the old gang for steady company.” 

For once Annie was silent. She had 
no comparisons to offer. She pleated 
the tablecloth with her fingers; stopped 
with a swift, apologetic smile, and 
hummed the jazz tune the orchestra 
was braying; then asked, very casu- 
ally: 
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“Oh, say, what’s become of Tom 
Higgins ?” 

“Tom? Oh, he’s all right. Slaving 
away in the bank about as usual. Too 
bad he’s tied down to clerking that way. 
Funny duck, old Hig!” 

“Yes. Well, give him my love.” 

“Oh, sure. Yeah, I’ll tell him hello 
for you, Annie.” 

In a taxi, the needle of its dial swiftly 
marking the last flying minutes of their 
evening .n terms of dollars and cents, 
Ferd abandoned eloquence and tried to 
storm her defenses by personal appeal. 

“Listen, Annie, this being brilliant 
and famous and running around with a 
lot of city spenders is all right for a 
time. Sure! But a woman in a snug 


little home of her own, happy and with 
a lot of friends all around her, and 
maybe a kid or two—well, Annie, ain’t 
that a lot more real fun than jazz and 
late hours and a lot of unhealthy ex- 


citement? Wouldn’t you rather 4 

“Rather give up New York? Ferd! 
Let me tell you I’d rather be one little 
electric light, one tiny light, in that big 
sign up there and wink down on Broad- 
way than—than be the whole sun in 
Centerville. So a 

“But listen, Annie, I-——~” 

“Oh, Ferd, stop him! Stop the cab, 
please. Make him go in there. Yes, to 
the Hotel Imperator! Madge Lessing 
and her husband, friends of mine— 
they’re stopping there while their town 
house is being redecorated. I promised 
to drop in on her this evening.” 

“Sa-ay! Know what time it is? 
One-fifteen. She won’t ‘d 

“Oh, yes, she will! Why the eve- 
ning’s just started.” 

Obedient to Ferd’s instructions the 
cab swung in to the curb and a liveried 
doorman who looked like a field mar- 
shal attended them. 

“Good night, Ferd,” said Annie hast- 
ily. “It’s been such a pleasant, jolly, 
quiet little evening. You were a dear 
to think of me. Good-by, and tell Tom 
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—tell them all how much I think about 
them.” ' 

Ferd saw Annie, radiant little figure 
in her finery, sweep into the dazzling, 
imposing entrance of the Imperator. 
She was gone. The evening turned 
stale and sour with her going. Gone, 
sweeping on grandly to other friends, 
to wilder excitements he knew not. 
Gone, and he faced the future in Cen- 
terville. He roused at the chauffeur’s 
question and fiad the cab take him to his 
hotel, thinking hard all the way. 

And Annie? 

She went through the grand doors of 
the new Hotel Imperator, attended by 
the doorman, her silks flashing, her 
smart little figure outlined in light. 
And once within she turned aside, down 
a stair into the subway, homeward 
bound. 

Let Ferd. Lister see where she lived 
after all those fine lies? Well, I guess 
not! 

She found a corner seat in a car and 
huddled down wearily, thinking of to- 
morrow and its cold hash of yesterday’s 
troubles. 

Tired, dead tired, physically, men- 
tally, spiritually, she slumped in the cor- 
ner, her accustomed ears deaf to the 
subway’s insane shriek and roar. Ferd 
Lister had moved her more than he 
knew, moved her with his talk of June 
nights and old friends. But the old 
fighting spirit flared up again through 
the ashes of her weariness. 

She said beneath her breath, to no- 
body in particular: 

“T hate Centerville, hate and despise 
it!” 


Ferd Lister was also thinking about 
Centerville. He had stayed awake 
thinking about it almost until breakfast 
time. 

He didn’t hate and. despise the town. 
No, Centerville was a darned nice, up- 
and-coming, hundred-per-cent Ameri- 
can, little old town. Sure! He’d made 
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good in Centerville; made his start 
there, and it was his own home town, 
so to speak. Probably there wasn’t 
a livelier bunch of people in any city, 
town, or hamlet in the United States, 
or anywhere, than the Centerville 
crowd. He’d always believe that. 

But! 

Well, the point was—as Ferd saw it 
—was he hitting on all twelve cylin- 
ders? 

A man who didn’t live so he was 
hitting on all twelve all the time, get- 
ting all the mileage his gasoline called 
for, was a man half dead. Anyway, 
that was how he looked at it. 

He had done all right in a business 
way. Centerville had opportunities. 
Well, so had New York, or any place 
so far as that was concerned. Ferd 
wasn’t afraid to stack his abilities along- 
side any man’s. But, after all, business 
success wasn’t everything; he knew 
enough to know that, anyhow. No, sir, 
he wasn’t the kind of sucker to slave 
away a lifetime piling up money for 
somebody else to spend and miss all the 
real living! All twelve cylinders or 
none for Ferd Lister. 

During the evening his quick percep- 
tion had noted some differences be- 
tween New York and Centerville more 
subtle than the buildings, clothes, or 
customs he and Annie had discussed. 
For instance, a man had stopped to 
speak to Annie while they were dining, 
some fellow whose name he didn’t 
catch, but he was in tffe shoe business. 
For five minutes they had talked ex- 
citedly about a new piece of statuary, 
argued about it as if it was politics, 
Kind of silly maybe, but Ferd couldn’t 
forget the shut-out feeling it gave him, 
sitting silent, listening, not being able 
to put in an oar. And that man made 
his living selling shoes! Then, as they 
were leaving that place, he had stopped 
a moment by a table where five men 
were wrangling, five regular-looking 
men—might have been young business 
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men or anything like that—and they 
had been debating, not baseball aver- 
ages or Jack Dempsey’s chances or the 
superiority of the 1922 Butz over the 
new model Halmars; no, fighting about 
a new book! Nuts, but still Sub- 
tle changes in Annie, too. She had for- 
gotten herself and talked now and _then 
about the self-determination of little 
nations or this new idea about State 
pensions for mothers or some new show 
he’d never even heard about. Then 
she had left him that way at a quarter 
past one in the morning to go into the 
company of important people who lived 
at the Imperator while their town house 
was being redecorated. Yes, she was 
talking and thinking and acting with a 
new freedom which startled him, yet 
sounded as if it might be pretty inter- 
esting, too. But not like Centerville, 
not at all! 

The big town sure made a change in 
Annie! <A swell girl! He hadn’t been 
blind to‘the envious glances other men 
gave him when they danced on that roof 
garden floor. 

Well, now, the big idea was, didn’t 
Ferd owe it to himself to get all that 
was coming? Didn’t a man, any man, 
owe it to himself to get all out of life 
that he could? Did he? He did! 

And could he get it all in Centerville? 
He couid not! 

And besides, how could he ever win 
Annie if he couldn’t keep the pace she 
set? 

Yes, sir, Ferd would stay in the big 
town. Make it his own most likely. 
That was settled about the time the 
milkmen were finishing their rounds. 

One thing made him laugh before 
he went to sleep: to think of poor old 
Tom Higgins, buried in the Centerville 
National like a fossil in a glass case 
and never understanding the handicap 
that would prevent his winning Annie’s 
love! And old Hig had had a pretty 
good chance, once! 
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Ferd decided, first of all, to give up 
the Hotel Spendmore and find himself 
a more permanent lodgifg. The Spend- 
more cost altogether too much, Even 
if a fellow had made a pile, he had to 
be careful of it, especially starting new 
like-he was going to. 

He decided on the Village, where 
Annie lived, and that reminded him he 
didn’t yet know exactly where her stu- 
dio was. He would have to write her 
again in care of that magazine. 

Several weeks he spent looking at 
studio apartments. The rents astounded 
him. He must have something cheaper. 
The superintendent of one of these 
buildings suggested He try Pomander 
Place where rents were lower. 

Ferd was not greatly impressed with 
the old-fashioned exteriors of that 
quaint little court. Half-heartedly he 
applied at one door that displayed a 
“For Rent” sign. A panting landlady 
led him three flights up to an attic room 
with a dormer window. 

He examined the room and shook his 
head. No, he guessed it wouldn’t do. 
Didn’t like it much, besides there was 
a stain on the ceiling. 

The panting landlady’s mossy upper 
lip twitched. Her mossy voice con- 
fided to Ferd: 

“That stain? Ha, a little thing! 
Who'd be after minding that? Sure, 
the last party that had this room liked 
that stain. She was a sort of artist, 
like. A good girl and always paid 
her rent. But on a night not long 
back she went out to a theater with 
a man. Next day she was crying. 
Broke up entirely. Homesick, she said. 
Sold all her stuff and went back to her 
own home town. But, ha! She never 
fooled me! I knew there was a sweet- 
heart to.the bottom of it and sure, only 
yesterday came the letter saying she 
was married to a fine man. May all 
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heaven’s saints smile on them both! 
Tis often so. Many’s the one comes 
here like her from a small town and 
leaves her heart behind. Like poison to 
them the city is. <They pine and die. 
But you, I can see you’re not that kind. 
’Twill make you fat and rosy. An old 
saying, but a true one, ‘what’s one 
man’s meat is another’s poison.’ Yes, 
sir, she liked that stain. Used to sit 
there in the window painting her lamp 
shades and laughing at it. She said it 
was a flying pig and kep’ her from get- 
ting lonesome.” 

But Ferd was giving little heed to all 
this talk. He was staring from the 
window, fascinated by the city. All 
about him life pressed, miles of it, solid 
packed; life always pulsing, moving, 
aspiring; winning, losing, loving, dying, 
terrifying but splendid—life with all its 
variations. 

Centerville! That was a place of 
homes and rest and comfort; of old 
friends and fireside contentment. Little 
enough here of comfort! Small prom- 
ise of rest! Nothing finished. Always 
change and challenge. 

This was living! 

Ferd Lister heard the city’s challenge 
and his pulses answered with more 
rapid beat. All twelve cylinders or 
none for him, and here was the chance 
to show what he could do! He forgot 
Centerville. He even forgot Annie 
Austin and that once he had contem- 
plated marryigg her and allowing her 
to shine in the reflected glory of Center- 
ville’s snappiest realty dealer. Here 
was bigger game and he itched to fol- 
low it. 

“T like the room,” he decided sud- 
denly. 

From the ceiling the flying pig, who 
saw so many come and go, looked down 
and smiled wisely. 


Fae, 
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One of those strange coincidences, of which life is full, re- 
news a shattered romance for a certain young woman doctor. 


T the sharp, insistent clangor of 
A the telephone in her ear, Doctor 
Leigh Tremaine came _ reluc- 
tantly up from the deep valley of sleep. 
seemed only an instant since she 
had shut the covers of her detective 
story, raised herself from her nest of 
pillows far enough to slip her arms 
from her blue eiderdown nightingale 


and toss two of her cushiony supports 
from the bed, looked at the radiolite 
clock on her bedstand with its hands 
at half-past one, snapped off her read- 
ing light, and, yawning, slid luxuriously 


down between the linen sheets. Her 
last conscious impression had been of 
air blowing cool through her wide- 
opened windows, pungently sweet with 
October odors of leaves drying and 
dying in the Park across the street. 
She had been very tired. She had 
had a grilling day. At the Women’s 
Hospital for Children where she was 
chief of the surgical staff she had per- 
formed an undue number of operations. 
Among her private patients there had 
been more emergencies and more exac- 
tions than usual. The day, moreover, 
was an anniversary of pain to her; and 
however far she had stepped out of 
the routine path of women and, in so 
doing, overcome the accepted sentimen- 
talities of women, she had not been able 
to outgrow completely the habit of 
periodic recollection with all its re- 
newal of old torments. That fragrance 


of golden decay that came with Oc- 
tober was always freighted for her with 
memories of old joy and grief. To- 
night she had known, as she had known 
each October for nine years, that she 
was not yet old enough to have lived 
down the demands of her heart. She 
was thirty-four. Ten years ago, when 
she.had taken her life into her own 
hands, she had expected to be through 
with all yearnings by that age. 

To-night, however, the novel had 
done its kindly work of holding her 
attention away from her recollections 
until she had grown sleepy. She had 
closed her eyes in the cool, sweet dark- 
ness and had dropped deep into sleep. 
Her last drowsy consciousness had been 
a half wish that she had shut off the 
telephone. But she had the meticulous 
feminine conscience, and had never 
been able to yield to the temptation to 
save herself from professional trouble. 
At the sound in her ear, she wished 
again, quite articulately, that she had 
drugged her conscience and muffled the 
instrument. She noted that it was 
twenty minutes before two, as she me- 
chanically took down the receiver and 
switched on the light. Ten minutes’ 
sleep! It was intolerable! Neverthe- 
less her voice was clear,_cool, kind, and 
competent as she said: 

“Doctor Tremaine speaking.” 

A man evidently failing to get the 
purport of her announcement, replied: 
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“May I speak with Doctor Tre- 
maine?” 
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Leigh had an immediate im- 
pression of masculinity, pros- 


perous, cultivated, vigorous. 


“Oh!” The voice 
was nonplused, a lit- 
tle dismayed. “Oh!” 
Then it took hope 
again. “I wanted 
Doctor Leigh Tre- 
maine,” it said, em- 
phasizing the first 
name. 

“T am Doctor 
Leigh Tremaine.” 

“Oh!” The ex- 
clamation was slow 
and was followed 
by a second’s pause. 
Leigh heard him, 
through the imper- 
fectly smothered 
mouthpiece at the 
other end of the 
wire, speak to some 


one in the room with, 


him. “It’s a woman 
doctor,” he said. 
Then, in reply to 
apparent protest, he 
urged: “But it’s the 
best we can do, if 
she'll come. We 
mustn’t waste more 
time. You know 
Laury said there 
was no one better.” 
There was a_ less 
articulate murmur, 
and afterward he 
spoke again to 
Leigh. 

**Dector Tre- 
maine,” he said, 
“there has been an 
accident. J—my—a 
gentleman was 
knocked down by a 
taxi just as I—my 
car—was coming 


along. We—my sister and I—brought 


him here to his apartment—East Forty- 


“T am Doctor Tremaine,” reiterated sixth Street. He would not let us take 
him to a hospital. 


Leigh. 





But now he has lost 
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consciousness. Doctor Brooke, my 
physician, is unable to come, He rec- 
ommended Laury, but he is also unable 
to come, and he suggested that we call 


you. Will you come at once?” 
Leigh was tired. She was also 


piqued at the bromidic refusal to take 
a woman physician for granted. She 
thought of her army uniform, heavy 
with medals, and she answered dryly 
that she would advise them to continue 
their quest of a man physician. “I am 
a specialist in the treatment of women 
and childrn,” she said. “Another doc- 
tor——” 

“We've tried several,” was the con- 


fession. “And the case seems to be 
urgent. And Doctor Laury says that 


your overseas hospital work gave you 
the widest surgical experience.” 

“Have you tried Doctor Nelson?” 

“He is out of town. We tried him. 
Doctor Tremaine, I hope that you will 
come. I realize now that we should 
have taken the patient to a hospital 
despite his objections. But he was con- 
scious and insisted upon being brought 
here. His injuries seemed slight at that 
time.” 

“T’ll come,” Leigh conceded ungra- 
ciously. 

“My car is at the door. I'll send for 
you at once.” 

“Very well. 
address ?” ¢ 

She jotted down upon the pad beside 
her telephone the name, Sebastian 
Moody, and the address on East Forty- 
sixth Street. 

“T'll be ready in fifteen minutes,” she 
said, still a little ill-humoredly. But it 
was even sooner that she was waiting 
for the promised car, her instrument 
case in hand, at the door of her sedately 
elegant apartment house. It drove up, 
a big, luxurious affair, and the chauf- 
feur coming forward, said, “Doctor 
Tremaine?” and took her bag. In an- 
other instant she was rolling swiftly 
and smoothly down the silver-fruited 


What is the name and 
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aisle of the Avenue, with the glittering 
valley of the lower Park ahead, and the 
fragrance of the dying leaves strong in 
her nostrils. 

The elevator attendant at the Forty- 
sixth Street house was evidently await- 
ing her. “The doctor, ma’am?” he 
said, and ran her up several stories. 
The door opposite the elevator opened 
as it halted and a tall, grizzled, good- 
looking man of forty-odd, in evening 
clothes, said: “Doctor Tremaine?” and 
ushered her into a small, square en- 
trance hall, half blocked with a low 
bookcase across one side, and a hatrack 
against the other. From the hatrack 
hung not only an assortment of coats 
and hats, but a bag of golf clubs. 
There was a moose head over the door 
to the left. The odor of good tobacco 
seemed wrought into the very fabric 
of the furnishings. Altogether Leigh 
had an immediate impression of mas- 
culinity, prosperous, cultivated, vigor- 
ous. From the room to the right came 
a loud, stertorous breathing which 
shook the bed upon which the breather 
lay. 

At the door of the room to the left 
stood a frightened-looking girl in a very 
low-cut dress of silver tissue, its bouf- 
fant skirt caught here and there with 
water-green ribbons. Her abundant 
blond hair was bobbed and curled in 
the fashion prevailing at the moment. 
She was, apparently, in the very early 
twenties. She looked at Leigh, dark, 
closely coifed, hatted and tailored, as 
decisive and arresting a figure as a bold 
exclamation point on a page of pale 
print, with that look of hostility with 
which savages and the ignorant greet 
the unknown or the unusual. She 





nodded curtly in response to Leigh’s 
perfunctory salutation, and turned im- 
mediately to the man. 

“Oh, Dirck!” she cried fretfully. “TI 
do think you ought_to have gotten a 
man.” 

“Please pardon my sister her rude- 
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ness, Doctor Tremaine,” he interrupted 
the petulant outbreak. “She herself is 
very much unstrung. She and Mr. 
Moody are engaged, and. Li 

“I understand. Don’t apologize,” 
Leigh interrupted in her turn. She was 
opening her bag on a long, narrow table 
of the refectory type, against one wall 
of what seemed a combination dining 
and living room, attractively furnished 
with a small piano, a davenport, a desk, 
books, and a china cabinet in the cor- 
ner through whose diamond panes there 
was a gleam of old blue and mulberry, 
She brought out a vial of aromatic am- 
monia and handed it to the man. “Put 
a few drops into half a glass of water, 
and give it to—to——” 

“Our name is Lang,” he supplied. 
He took the bottle and disappeared be- 
hind an embossed brown screen into 
what seemed to be a kitchen or kitchen- 
ette. There was a sound of running 
water. Miss Lang, very white except 





. where spots of make-up stood out like 


big round dots upon her girlish face, 
obviously very nervous, did meaning- 
less things with uneasy hands, and stole 
furtive glances of distrust at Leigh. 
Sometimes she put her hands against 
her ears to shut out the dreadful sound 
that eame from the room across the 
hall, the violently intaken breath of the 
injured man. 

“Miss Lang,” said Leigh, in her kind, 
competent way, “I may need you as 
well as your brother. Drink this, and 
then please go and put a kettle of water 
on to boil; or has that been done al- 
ready ?” 

“T am sorry,” said the man. “I ought 
to have known at least as much as that. 
But it hasn’t been done. I'll do it now.” 

“Let your sister do it, please.” The 
girl looked at her more resentfully than 
before, but moved reluctantly toward 
the kitchen. “She will recover her 
poise quicker if she has something to 
do,” the physician explained to the man. 

“Of course,” he said. 
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“Have you notified the police?” 

“The police? No.” 

“It had better be done. Accident 
cases sliould be reported at once. Did 
you get the number of the taxi which 
knocked down Mr.—Mr. Moody? Or 
the names and addresses of any ob- 
servers, anything ?” 

“No; nothing. ~ It sounds inefficient. 
You make me ashamed of myself. But 
it happened so suddenly. You see, we 
had all been to the theater together, and 
afterward to the Jardin du Danse. We 
left there about one, I suppose, and 
we, Margaret and I, were taking Sebas- 
tian home. . We were driving down 
Sixth Avenue, when I happened to 
catch sight of a clock in a dimly lighted 
shop. It was five after one. I was 
leaving for the West at two o’clock, 
my reservations all made, my things at 
the station. I felt the need of haste, so 
we all decided it would be wisest to let 
Sebastian out to finish his trip on foot, 
while I took Margaret home. We live 
out on the Drive. Moody got out of 
the car, told us good night, and swung 
down the street. My man drove for- 
ward a few yards to effect a good 
turn. As he turned, he saw a taxi 
dart in from the side street where we 
had dropped Mr. Moody—Fifty-fifth 
Street, it was—and wing him as he 
crossed the street. He fell against an 
elevated pillar. We reached him at 
once and, though he was bleeding pro- 
fusely, he was conscious, perfectly con- 
scious, and he said he wanted to be 
taken home. Yot know Sixth Avenue 
at that hour—a desert, a Sahara. There 
wasn’t a soul in sight. We lifted 
Moody into the car and drove him here. 
I’m afraid we didn’t use our wits.” 

“Well, make the report now,” said 
Leigh, turning to cross the hall. But 
she was stayed by a sudden cry from 
the corner of the room she was leaving. 

“Dirck, Dirck!” called the girl, com- 
ing out from the kitchen. “Oh, Dirck! 
Look here—look here!” 


















Leigh as well as 
Dirck Lang paused, 
turned, and went into 
the living room. 
The pretty vision of 
golden hair and sil- 
ver cloth, so incon- 
gruous in the setting 
of accident, stood in 
front of the dark 
screen, her brilliant 
little figure sharply 
cut against it, and 
pointed with an ac- 
cusing finger toward 
the desk that she 
faced. Upon it, the 
desk light had been 
switched on, and all 
the desk’s heavy. 
equipment of glass 
and leather was il- 
luminated. Leigh 
found herself the ap- 
parent object of the 
girl’s attack. The 
blue eyes were fas- 
tened upon her, while 
the slim, ringed hand 
was dramatically ex- 
tended toward the 
desk. 

“T told you, I told 
you,” cried Margaret 
Lang in a _ choking 
voice, “not to call in 
that woman! I told 
you not to! And 
now look!” 

Leigh and Dirck Lang faced the desk 
at which the girl was pointing. It was 
big, substantial-looking, and in immac- 
ulate order, its pigeonholes ~ full of 
bundles. The only thing extraneous to 
ordinary desk equipment was the object 
at which the girl pointed, while her eyes 
blazed angrily toward Leigh. It was a 
photograph frame, perhaps a foot high, 
in silver and violet enamel. It held the 
picture of a woman, a girl, standing, 
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“I told you, I told you,” cried Margaret 
Lang in a choking voice, “not to call in 
that woman! And now look!” 


a-drip, upon a bright crescent of sand, 
with little waves creeping toward her 
feet. The figure was black from close- 
fitting cap to_bathing shoes. 

“Look!” cried Margaret Lang again, 
in sharp accusation, 

The photograph was undeniably that 
of Leigh Tremaine. In her sailor hat, 
fitting almost as closely to her dark 
head as the wet bathing cap; in her 
short, dark serge suit, scantily made, 
with her beautifully modeled features, 
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strong and unforgetable, there was no 
questioning her identity, despite the 
fact that it was a laughing girl in the 
picture, and a grave, severe-looking 
woman in the room with them. 

“That looks like a picture of me,” 
she acknowledged promptly. “But. I 
never had such a picture taken. And 
I assure you that I not know Mr. 
Sebastian Moody. Not that either fact 
is of the slightest importance to us 
now.” 

Margaret Lang, a spoiled child at the 
end of its slight reserve of courage and 
composure, threw herself sobbing 
against her brother’s shoulder. 

“T accused him of not really car— 
caring,” she cried. “Only this after- 
noon! I knew—oh, I knew! I have 
known it all the time. Thére was some 
one else—some one else. What non- 
sense it is for her to say she never 
had such a picture taken! Hete it is, 
here it is! Oh, I told you not to have 
her here!” 

“Margaret, don’t be ridiculous.” 
Dirck Lang was finally impatient. He 
released himself from her hampering 
arm and went closer to the picture. “It 
looks like an enlargement.” he said. 
“Tt is not, of course, the kind of pic- 
ture a woman like Doctor Tremaine 
would pose for. It might easily be an 
enlargement of a snapshot.” 

“That,” said Leigh slowly, “might 
be possible. Though why or how Mr, 
Moody But that is nothing to us. 
Mr. Lang, will you come in with me? 
And you, Miss Lang, let me know the 
instant the water boils. We have al- 
ready wasted”—she looked at her wrist 
watch—“four minutes of valuable 
time.” 





In the brief moment required for 
passing from the living room to the 
bedroom across the hall, Leigh Tre- 
maine lived, with vividness, through 
two complete episodes of her life, and, 


in a blurred sensation, through years 
of pain. The first episode was this: 

It was spring. She had come out 
tired and depressed from the clinic. 
Opposite the ;Women’s Medical School 
where she was a student nearing grad- 
uation there was an old-fashioned city 
park. Its fountain was playing. A 
great circle of red tulips was in bloom 
in a stone rim beneath the rainbow jets 
of water. There was a faint lavender 
haze in the air of the declining May 
afternoon, a haze which took from the 
tulips something of their crude bril- 
liancy, that added a touch of mystery 
to the opalescent flowering of the moun- 
tain, that clothed the shabby figures 
sunk upon the benches with an elusive 
touch of charm, and robbed the ugly 
stone and brick buildings around the 
park of something of their starkness. 
Leigh, who had been ministering, under 
direction, to the needs of poor women 
and children all the afternoon, and 
whose mind was full of grim tragedies 
of poverty and ignorance, of ineptness 
and cold-heartedness, sat down upon 
an empty bench. She was twenty-one 
and it was hard to bear the cruelties 
and inequalities of life, unfolded day by 
day before her in the clinic.- She was 
twenty-one and there was new-born in 
her heart a feeling that fought with 
the ambition and with the purpose that 
she had had from childhood. She closed 
her eyes, and for the moment let the 
warm, relaxing, hazy languor of the 
day drop enervatingly upon her. And 
while her eyes were closed she heard 
a voice. 

“What long, black eyelashes you 
have, Leigh Curtiss!” 

She had felt the blood leap sting- 
ingly to her face, throb smotheringly 
against her throat, as she swiftly raised 
her lids, and looked at Anthony Tre- 
maine. 

“T—I—I—thought you were going to 
Philadelphia to-day,” she had said 
stumblingly. The throbbing pulse at 
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her throat had spread through all her 
body. There-was a sudden radiance in 
the faint, silvery lavender film of haze 
and mystery which brooded warmly 
upon everything. Tony, who had left 
her in anger three days before, vowing 
that he was through, Tony had come 
back and was looking down upon her 
with all the adoration and tenderness, 
the possession and pride, which had 
been in his face whenever he had gazed 
at her through the three, tumultuous, 
breathless, miserably happy months of 
their acquaintance. 

“T went yesterday instead,” he an- 
swered moodily. He took off his hat. 
He ran his nervous fingers through the 
thick, upstanding, persistently curly 
masses of his hair, dark auburn like an 
Irish setter’s coat. Melancholy eyes of 
the same red-brown stared at her. Her 
heart pounded. -How wonderful he 
was, how wonderful love was! And 
there was so little of it in the harsh 
world! In that dreary clinic there had 
been so many women abandoned, after 
one fashion or another, by love. How 
foolish would a woman be who threw 
it aside for ambition! It was like toss- 
ing a diamond indifferently away when 
one was poor. She would not fight 
Tony any. longer, she would give in to 
him and to the great yearning in her 
own heart. She had not guessed, three 
days before, how intolerable life would 
seem with him estranged, gone out of it. 

“Tony,” she had begun, but Tony 
had paid no attention to the palpitant 
overture of her surrender. Tony was 
deep in himself, and out of that depth 
he spoke. 

“See here, Leigh,” he had said. “I 
give in. I don’t think I’m right to give 
in, you know. I think I’m making a 
mistake. But I can’t get along without 
you, my dear, my girl. I’ve got to 
have you! And though I think that a 
professional man’s a fool who takes a 
professional wife—a fool—still, we 
have got to be together. I’ve got to 
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have you, Leigh. We'll work it out 
somehow. It’s coming, I suppose, the 
day of the professional wife. Pioneers 
never have a very easy row to hoe, I 
dare say. And- we'll have to pay the 
price of being pioneers. But—lI’m 
here, Leigh. I’m on my knees on that 
concrete walk there for the things I said 
to you Monday. Forgive me and love 
me again. Forgive me and say you're 
going to marry me, the very instant 
they give you your license in that doctor 
factory over there.” 

“Oh, Tony, Tony!” she had sobbed. 
She was unashamed before the eyes 
turned curiously in her direction. She 
put out her hand and his own big one, 
long-fingered,~ nervous, closed tightly 
over it. “Oh,> my dear! You—we 
don’t have to wait until then. I—I was 
going to tell you, but you—you beat 
me to it.” She had laughed through 
her tears at the slang that so inade- 
quately spoke the miracle that had be- 
“I am not going to take the 


the street. You were right; you were 
quite right. No one family can main- 
tain two professional people in it. I 
see it. One of them would be bound to 
suffer in the arrangement. I see it. It’s 
either giving you up or giving up my 
profession. I can’t give you up. And 
I—oh, I don’t want to operate and lis- 
ten to all the troubles of the world. I 
want to live in our home, Tony, and to 
breathe the breath of our honeysuckles, 
and to watch our children grow like 
weeds, like roses.” She had gone on 
and on in a fluent ecstasy of joy. And 
she had been conscious of the tighter 
and even tighter clasp of his hand upon 
hers, and of his voice, deep and broken, 
repeating “My dear, my dear,” 

“But you cared for your profession, 
Leigh,” he had said, by and by, grown 
articulate again. “Ever since you drove 
about the countryside with your father 
—you have told me. It will be such a 
sacrifice, dear girl!” 
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“Ah!” she had cried, drunk with 
young love and passion and with the 
wine of spring distilled in the air. 
“How glad I am that I have something 
to sacrifice for you, so that you may 
know how truly I love you!” 

They were both very much alone in 
the world, and they were very much 
in love. They were married the next 
day, and the half-outraged friend 
whom they summoned to their wedding 
luncheon had lent them her unopened 
cottage on Long Island for their honey- 
moon, and had promised to attend to 
the matter of announcements for them, 
with Leigh’s old address book and An- 
thofiy’s casual recollection of family 
friends as her guide. And then they 
had gone to the shore. 

That afternoon in the dingy city park 
was one of the scenes Leigh Tremaine 
saw as she crossed the hall to the room 
where an injured man breathed loudly, 
in uneven jerks that shook his bed. 

The other scene was in the sitting 
room of a house, a little, shabby, de- 
tached house, in a small Ohio city. 
The time was two years later. It was 
October, and there had drifted in 
through an open window the pungent 
odor of/dried leaves. She and Anthony 
Tremaine had sat in a small room, dis- 
ordered, dusty, with forlorn blossoms 
hanging limply to a plant dying on the 
window sill, and had looked at each 
other with hard, dry, disillusioned 
young eyes. ‘“Overbearing,” “selfish” 
—the words rang in her ears, and her 
own cold, accusing voice as she had ut- 
tered them. “You had no right to ac- 
cept such a sacrifice,” she had said, 
when he reminded her that it was by 
her own decision that she had re- 
nounced her profession. ‘“Unwomanly,” 
he had called her. He had pointed his 
meaning with a look around the ugly 
little room, which—she knew well 
enough—was no tribute to her skill or 
her energy as a housewife. It had 
been the final quarrel of many. 


“I am going back to the school,” 
she had told him, “I am going to finish 
this time. I am going to graduate. 
There’s nothing to keep me. You're 
never at home, you are absorbed in 
your own work. Since it isn’t safe for 
me to try to have another baby yet %; 
She had had to bite her lip to keep back 
a sob, remembering the months when 
the hope that a new presence in their 
house would give her and Anthony that 
happiness which had vanished from 
their lives so soon after the rapturous 
days at the shore. “I’m going back,” 
she had gone on firmly. “My having 
a profession needn’t interfere with 
yours. I’ll do free work, among the 
women and children in the mills, I'll 
earn a little, 1 suppose—enough to hire 
some one to keep your house well.” 
She had looked distastefully at the 
room. “I’ve got to do it, Tony. Please 
say you understand.” 

A child scuffing through the leaves 
upon the sidewalk under the maples 
stirred denser odors on the air. When- 
ever she had smelled that fragrance 
since, Leigh had heard Anthony’s re- 
ply: 

“If you go away, you'needn’t trouble 
to come back. I won’t have you. Un- 
derstand that.” , 

He had stormed out of the house, 
leaving her there in the ugly, unkempt, 
little room. By and by he had tele- 
phoned that he was called to Cincinnati 
in consultation, and that he would not 
be home again until the next day. And 
she had said, tremulously but passion- 
ately, over the telephone: 

“Tony, I meant what I said this morn- 
ing. I’m going back to school in New 
York.” 

“And I mean what I said,” he had 
answered. 

She had never seen him again. She 
had gone before he came back from 
Cincinnati. And she had waited, quite 
in vain. 

She had been sore-hearted enough, 























that first year or two. 


She had hoped 
for surrender from Anthony. He had 
loved her; certainly he had loved her 


at first! Did he not want her, need 


her, yearn for her, enough to give in 
to her. on this matter so vital to her 
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“See here, Leigh,” he hed 

said, “I give in. I don’t 

think I’m right to give in, 

you know. I think I’m mak- 

ing a mistake. But I’ve got 
to have you!” 


happiness, as it had been proved? But 
he never did. She had worked with 
furious pride, putting into her efforts 
all the energy of her anger and her 
pain and her love denied. Of course 
she had succeeded. She hoped, child- 
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ishly, that he had learned of her suc- 
cess. It justified her choice. But if 
he learned of it; he gave no Sign. 

Sometimes she saw some one from 
the little city where he had elected to 
settle after their marriage because the 
local fame of an uncle of his, a medi- 
cal practitioner, had given him profes- 
sional support. But mutual acquaint- 
ances seldom volunteered anything of 
Anthony, and she could not bring her- 
self to question them. She had not 
lived there long enough, or happily 
enough, to have intimates. After three 
years she had consulted a lawyer about 
a separation, and that had been ar- 
ranged, Anthony making, apparently, no 
demur, and saying, in answer to her 
courteous willingness to make it a di- 
vorce at any time he might desire, that 
he had no interest in the matter and 
was entirely satisfied with the separa- 
tion. And then had come the war, 
crowded with new experiences for her, 
crowded with unbelievable opportunity 
and success. And the years after had 
followed, and she was a woman in-the 
thirties, successful, assured, cheerful 
enough except sometimes when the 
scent of dead leaves stuck in her throat 
and made her dark eyes smart with 
tears. And she had not heard her hus- 
band’s name in any remembered time. 
Ah, well! He knew her-lawyers. He 
would communicate with them if ever 
he had anything to say to her. 


The man, laid on one side upon the 
bed, had had his coat and collar re- 
moved. A towel, saturated with blood, 
was placed over his forehead. What 
was visible of his face below the cloth 
was purplishly livid. Leigh lifted the 
cloth, and examined the cuts from 
which he was bleeding. Pushing back 
the thick hair from his brow, she gave 
a sudden start. She stood erect, stared 
at the patient, and then, blanched to 
the very lips, she turned to Lang. 

“What name—what name—did you 


say?” she asked. Her voice was a whis- - 
per. : 

“Sebastian Moody.” 

“How long have you known, him ?” 

“T have known him something over 
three years. My sister met him only 
this winter.” 

“Where did you know him—you 
yourself?” She had to moisten her 
lips to make the words audible. 

“In New Mexico. I’m a mining en- 
gineer and he has some copper prop- 
erty there.” 

She stood with every muscle taut for 
a second. Then she shook herself 
slightly, as though to shake a film from 
her eyes, and she went on with her in- 
vestigation. Lang stood at one side, 
awaiting her verdict, her instructions. 
In the hallway, his sister hovered, not 
entering the room, but felt within it— 
watchful, jealous, obstructing. 

The water boiled, the instruments 
were sterilized, the edges of the cleaned 
and iodined, cuts were drawn together, 
and Leigh took the stitches to hold 
them, Dirck Lang dbeving her instruc- 
tions with swift intelligence. But the 
dreadful breathing still continued; the 
ears made no evidence of response to 
sound shouted in them; the eyes gave 
no reflex of light when the lids were 
held back. The doctor, whose face had 
stayed as white as marble, probed the 
skull. By and by, she looked up. 

“I have found it—the compressi6n,” 
she said. “But it is curious. It does 
not follow a line of to-night’s injury. 
The hair is perfectly clean, and not like 
that where he fell in the street. How- 
ever, here it is.” She worked longer, 
swiftly, exactly, deftly. The girl at the 
door came an inch or two into the room, 

“Dirck,” she whispered shrilly, “he 
is just the same. Sebastian is just the 
same, breathing so dreadfully, so 
awfully purple. Oh, she doesn’t know 
what she is doing! Why don’t you see 
if one of those others is not home 
yet?” 
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“Hush, hush! Go out!” he answered 
her sharply. He pushed her from the 
room, and she took up her stand again 


on the other side of the door. After 
a brief wait for results from her latest 
efforts, Leighlooked up at Lang. 

“There has been no response to the 
iodide of potassium,” she said. “There 
is only one thing left for me to do. 
For I am sure that there is pressure, 
and we must remove it, if he is ever 
to be himself again.” 

“Whatever is to be done, you will, 
of course, do.” 

“] shall have to trephine,” she said. 

“You shall not!” cried the girl at 
the door, coming into the room again. 
“You shall not. I am going to marry 
him. I forbid it!” 

Leigh looked at her a minute. She 
seemed to waver. If she felt any anger, 
she did not show it. She turned to the 


man. 
“pl 


lease tell your sister that I per- 
formed the operation several times in 
France, that I know it is the only 
chance, and that I am quite sure of 
myself, It may not be successful, of 
course. No one can say what we may 
find; but there is no question at all 
about the result if we don’t do it, and 
it at once. There isn’t time for 
consultation and all that.” 

“Go ahead. Tell me what to do to 
assist you.” 

“Don’t dare—to go ahead!” The 
girl spoke pantingly. “I tell you I am 
closer to him than any one else, and 
I forbid it!” 

“Oh,” cried Leigh, with a sudden 
vast impatience, born of weariness and 
a thousand confused emotions kept long 
in restraint, “stop talking that non- 
sense! I am his wife, and I authorize 
the operation, and I am going to per- 
form it.” 

And grimly she proceeded, helped by 
a tall, startled-looking man in evening 
clothes, whose eyes never left her face, 
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and deaf to the sobs of a disheveled 
figure in silver across the hall. 

The operation had been performed, 
and Leigh had found the cause of the 
pressure in a scrap of foreign matter 
deep within the cavity of the skull. All 
the painful symptoms of returning con- 
sciousness had followed its removal and 
the restoration of the head to something 
remotely approaching normal. When, 
finally, he opened eyes in which there 
was a gleam of intelligence, he fas- 
tened them upon Leigh who sat with 
her hand professionally held against his 
telltale pulse. He stared at her for some 
time. The other two watched him. By 
and by his lips moved, and they were 
able to catch the faint whisper: 

“Back, Leigh? That’s good; that’s 
good.” 

He dropped off into sleep, and Leigh 
looked up with infinite relief in her 
dark eyes. 

“You will of course explain all this,” 
said Dirck Lang heavily. 

“IT can’t,” she answered. “I can’t. 
And I don’t care whether I can or 
not. I am happy, happy—I am so 
happy to have saved him that it doesn’t 
make any difference to me whom he 
may want to marry. What does mar- 
riage count for, to a mother or to any 
one who has given life to a man?” 
Then she fainted very quietly, crum- 
pling up on the floor, and Dirck Lang, 
lifting her and carrying her to the 
lounge in the next room, kissed her 
white forehead when he laid her down. 

“Wonderful woman!” he whispered, 
while Margaret, subdued and fright- 
ened, ran water into a bowl in the 
kitchen. 


When, a Week later, Anthony Tre- 
maine was able to sit up and talk, he 
told his story. About six years ago he 


had gone down into New Mexico for a 
month’s camping. The train on which 
he was riding had been wrecked in a 
He had come to himself— 


collision. 
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or rather, not to himself—but to con- 
scious life in a hospital in a border 
town. He could not remember who he 
was. There was nothing about him 
to help him establish his - identity. 
Wreck ghouls had reached the scene 
of the disaster before authorized help, 
the injured and dead had been robbed, 
and pockets and valises had been rifled. 
The wreck had occurred \at night and 
Anthony had been wearing only pa- 
jamas. Nothing that he could recog- 
nize as having belonged to him was 
among. the things salvaged. He had 
had a slight operation on the skull for 
the injuries he had received, and his 
physical health had seemed perfect. 
But he could not remember who he was 
or whence he came. One day, when he 
was leaving the hospital, he had seen 
on the superintendent’s desk in the 
office a little snapshot, a photograph of 
a girl in bathing clothes on a white 
beach. He had reached out for it. 
“That looks like some one, some- 
thing, I know,” he had Said. They told 
him that it had been found near the 
track, the wallet from which it had 
fallen having evidently been carried off 
by the robbers. They gave it to.him at 
his request, along with a new suit of 
clothes, a ten-dollar bill, and the re- 
quest that he communicate with them 
from time to time. And thus equipped 
he had gone forth as Sebastian Moody. 
He had overheard some one call him 
a “moody cuss” one day, and he had 
had a dim recollection of St: Sebastian 
as a saint who had had a good deal to 
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endure. 


And everything that he had 
touched had prospered, and in three 
years he had become a man of prop- 


erty. Daily he used to puzzle about 
the identity of the girl whose picture 
he had claimed. She appealed to him, 
she drew him to her. He had had the 
little photograph enlarged. He kept 
wishing that he might meet her, might 
come to know her, if perchance he did 
not already know her. 

By and by Sebastian Moody had be- 
come a fairly real person with interests 
and desires of his own. And he had 
drifted into acquaintance with Dirck 
Lang’s sister, and he had told her the 
truth and had shown her the little pic- 
ture of her shadowy rival. But she had 
been “game,” he said, to go on with the 
affair. 

“So she recognized me as soon as she 
saw me, and that was why she didn’t 
want to let me go ahead with it,” cried 
Leigh, in sudden enlightenment. 

And then she paid her compliments 
to the Southwestern surgeons’ who, in 
mending Anthony’s broken head six 
years before, had sewed an extraneous 
piece of bone into the brain cavity. 
And they had held hands and had 
kissed each other tremulously, awed 
and frightened at the presence of ever- 
lasting mystery, and wise, at last, to 
grasp the one sure good that life, with 
all its insecurities, all its tragedies of 
mind and body, grants the little hu- 
mans afloat upon its uncharted seas. 
They were wise, at last, to hold fast 
to love forever. 
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George Arliss as the suave and sinister Rajah of Rukh. 


“The Green Goddess” 


By William Archer 


REGION of gaunt and almost 


treeless gray mountains in the 
Himalayas. Clinging to the moun- 
tain wall in the background, perhaps 
a mile away, is a vast, barbaric palace, 
crowned by arcades and turrets. In the 
great rocks of the foreground is a 
roughly hewn cave-temple. Between 
the rudely carved pillars of its exterior 
can be seen the seated figure of a six- 
armed goddess, of forbidding aspect, 
colored dark green. Five or six heads 
of goats lie upon a low altar in front 
of the figure. Smaller idols and several 
stone posts, painted green, border the 
level space between two masses of rock 
in the foreground. 
An aéroplane, lost in the fog, has 
been forced to land upon the rocks 
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front of the temple. Its three passen- 
gers are miraculously uninjured. Hav- 
ing extricated themselves from the 
wreck, Major Crespin, of the British 
army in India, comes forward and sits 
upon one of the green stones. A group 
of awestruck natives, who have been 
watching the proceedings, rush forward, 
while a tall priest, much excited, pours 
forth a stream of unintelligible language 
as he hustles Crespin off and begins 
making propitiatory gestures to the 
stone. 
CRESPIN 
volver) : 
you're 


(angrily reaching for his re- 
Confound you, take what 
You'd better treat us civilly, 


care 
doing! 
or— 

Teaneitve (laying a hand on his arm): 
Gently, gently, Major. This is evidently 
some sort of sacred inclosure, and you were 
sitting on one of the gods. 
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CresPIn: Well, damn him, he might have 
told me! 

TRAHERNE: If he had, you wouldn't have 
understood. The fellow seems to be the 


priest—you see, he’s begging the god’s par- 
don. 

CrespIn: If I knew his confounded lingo, 
I'd jolly well make him beg mine! 

TRAHERNE: We'd bet- 
ter be careful not to 
tread on their corns. 
We have Mrs. Crespin 
to think of. 

CresPIN: Damn it, 
sir, do you think I don’t 
know how to take care 
of my own wife? 

Lucitta (approach- 
ing): Do you think I 
could sit on this stone 
without giving offense 
to the deities? 

TRAHERNE (smil- 
ing): Oh, yes! That 
seems safe enough. I 
don’t know how to 
apologize for having 
got you into this mess. 


Lucitta: Don't talk 
nonsense, Doctor Tra- 
herne. Who can fore- 
see a Himalayan fog? 


Now that we're safe, I 
should think it great 
fun—if it weren't for 
the children 

CresPIn: Oh, they 
don’t expect us for a 
week, and surely it 
won't take us more 
than that to get back 
to civilization. 

Lucira: | 
there’s no 
flying back? 

TRAHERNE: Not the 
slightest. I am afraid 
the old bus is done for. 

Lucitta: Oh, what 
a shame! 

TRAHERNE (warm- 
ly): What does it mat- 
ter so long as you are safe? 

Lucitia (tactfully): What does it mat- 
ter so long as we're all safe? 

CresPin: That’s not what Traherne said. 


suppose 
chance of 


Why pretend to be blind to his—chivalry ? 

TRAHERNE (trying to laugh it off): Of 
course I’m glad you're all right, Major, and 
I’m not sorry to be in a whole skin myself. 
But ladies first, you know. 
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CRESPIN 


The 


(sarcastically) : 
knight-errant, in fact. 

Lucita (hastily) : 
machine, Doctor Traherne, and see if. it’s 
quite hopeless? 


perfect 


Won't you look at the 


TRAHERNE: Yes, I'll go at once and make 
sure, 
CresPIN (seating himself heavily on the 


Stone beside his 
wife): Well, Lucilla! 


Lucit_ta: Well? 

CresPiIn: That was 
a narrow squeak. 

Lucura: Yes, ] 


suppose so. 
CresPIn: All's well 

that ends well, eh? 

You don’t seem very 


grateful to Provi- 
dence. 
Luci_ta: For send- 


ing the fog? 

CresPIN: For get- 
ting us down safely— 
all three. 


Lucitta: It was 
Doctor Traherne’s 
nerve that did that 


If he hadn't kept his 
head— 

Cresptn : Weshould 
have crashed. One or 
other of us would 
probably have broken 
his neck; and if 
Providence had played 
up, it might have 
been the right one. 

LucittA (coldly): 
What do you mean? 

CrespPin: It might 
have been me. Then 
you'd have 
God, right enough! 

LuUCILLA (dis- 
tressed): Why will 
you talk like this, An- 
tony? If I hadn't 
sent Doctor Traherne 
away just now, you'd 
have been saying these things in his hear- 
ing. 

CrESPIN (sarcastically): Well, why not? 
He’s quite one of the family! Don’t tell me 
he doesn’t know all about the “state of our 
relations,” as they say in the divorce court. 

Lucitta: If he does, it’s not from me. 
No doubt he knows what the whole station 
knows. 
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CrespIn (bitterly): And what does the 
whole station know? Why, that your deadly 
coldness drives me to drink. Who’s to blame 
if I take a whisky peg now and then, to keep 
the chill out? 

Lucitta: Oh, Antony! Why go over it 
all again? You know very well it was drink 

and other things—that came between us; 
not my coldness, as you call it, that drove 
you to drink. 

CresPIN: I’m in your way. You love this 
other man, this model of all the virtues! 
He’s a paragon. He’s a wonder. He’s a 
mighty microbe killer before the Lord. And 
you're cursing the mistake you made in mar- 
rying a poor devil of a soldier man instead 
of a first-class scientific genius. Come! 
Make a clean breast of it! 

Lucitia: I have nothing to answer. While 
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I continue to live with you, I owe you an 


account of my actions—but not of my 
thoughts. 
CresPIN (roughly): Your actions? Oh, I 


know very well you're too cold—too damned 
respectable—to kick over the traces. And 
then you have the children to think of. 
Besides, there’s no hurry. If you only have 
patience for a year or two, I'll do the right 
thing for once, and drink myself to death. 

Lucitta: You have only to keep yourself 
a little in hand to live to what they call “a 
good old age.” 

CresPIN: ’Pon my soul, I’ve a mind to 
try to, though goodness knows my life is not 
worth living. I was a fool to come on this 
crazy expedition 








Lucilla Crespin (Olive Wyndham). 
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Lucitta: Why, it was you yourself that 
jumped at Doctor Traherne’s proposal. 

CresPIn: I thought we'd get to the kiddies 
a week earlier. They'd be glad to see me, 
poor little things. They don’t despise me. 

Lucitta: It shan’t be my fault, Antony, 
if they ever do. But you don’t make it easy 
to keep up appearances. (Strange ululations, 
mingled with the throb of tom-toms and the 
clash of cymbals, are heard from the direc- 
tion of the mountain path. A wild, native 
procession is seen approaching.) 

CresPIN: Hallo! What's this? 

TRAHERNE (rushing in): Sounds like the 
march of the Great Panjandrum. 

The huge procession is led by a gi- 
gantic negro, who flourishes fwo naked 
sabers and gyrates in a barbaric war 
dance. Following a weird company of 
musicians comes a magnificent litter, 
borne on the shoulders of four slaves. 
The litter is gently lowered to the 
ground, and out steps the Rajah of 
Rukh, absolute monarch of this remote 
little kingdom in the northern spurs of 
the Himalayas. He is a well-built man 
of forty, dressed in the extreme of Ori- 
ental gorgeousness. He takes a step 
forward and waits in suave silence for 
his unexpected European guests to give 
an account of themselves. 

CreEsPIN (saluting) : 
speak English? 

RAJAH (graciously): Oh, yes, a little. 

CresPiN: Then I have to apologize for 
our landing uninvited in your territory. 

RayjAH: Uninvited, but, I assure you, not 
unwelcome. (Courteously) This is the King- 
dom of Rukh, Major—if I rightly read the 
symbols on your cuff. 

CrESPIN (again saluting): Major Cres- 
pin, Royal Engineers. Permit me to intro- 
duce my wife. 

RaJAH (with a profound salaam): I am 
delighted, madam, to welcome you to my 
dominions. You are the first lady of your 
nation I have had the honor of receiving. 

Lucitta: Your highness is very kind. 

CresPIn: And this is Doctor Basil Tra- 
herne, whose aéroplane—or what is left of 
it—you see. 

RayAH: Doctor Traherne? The “Pasteur 
of Malaria,” whose name I have so often 
seen in the newspapers? 

TRAHERNE (modestly): 





Does your highness 


The newspapers 
It is very in- 


make too much of my work. 
complete. 
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RajAH: 


And you are an aviator, as well! 
I presume it is some misadventure—a most 


fortunate misadventure for me—that has 
carried you so far into the wilds of the 
Himalayas? 

TRAHERNE: Yes—we got lost in the clouds. 
Major and Mrs. Crespin were coming up 
from the plains to see their children at a 
hill station . 

RajJAH (with suave humor): Well, you 
have made a sensation here, I can assure 
you. My people have never seen an aéro- 
plane. They are not sure—simple souls— 
whether you are gods or demons. But the 
fact of your having descended in the pre- 
cincts of a temple of our local goddess is 
considered highly significant. 

CresPIN: I hope, sir, that we shall find 
no difficulty in obtaining transport back to 
civ—(interrupting himself hastily) to India. 

RayaH: To civilization, you were going 
to say? Why hesitate, my dear sir? We 
know very well that we are barbarians. We 
are quite reconciled to the fact. You see 
we have had some five thousand years to 
accustom ourselves to it. This sword (touch- 
ing his scimitar) is a barbarous weapon, 
compared with your revolver; but it was 
worn by my ancestors when yours were 
daubing themselves blue and picking up a 
precarious livelihood in the woods. But 
madam is standing all this time! (Clapping 
his hands together in command) Some cush- 
ions! Another litter for madam, and moun- 
tain chairs for the gentlemen, will be here 
in a few minutes. Then I hope you will 
accept the hospitality of my poor house. 

Lucitta: We are giving a great deal of 
trouble, your highness. 

RayauH: A great deal of pleasure, madam. 

CresPIn: But I hope,-sir, there will be 
no difficulty about transport back to India. 

RaJAH (evasively): Time enough to talk 
of that,, Major, when you have rested and 
recuperated after your adventure. You will 
do me the honor of dining with me this eve- 








ning? I trust you will not find us alto- 
gether uncivilized. 
Lucitta: Your highness will have to ex- 


cuse the barbarism of our attire. We have 
nothing to wear but what we stand up in. 

Rayau: Oh, I think we can put that all 
right. Watkins! (An unmistakably British 
valet steps forward.) 

Watkins: Your ’ighness! 

RajAH: You are in the confidence of our 
Mistress of the Robes. How does our ward- 
robe stand? 

Watkins: A fresh consignment of Paris 
models come in only last week, your ’ighness. 

RayaH: Good! (Turning to Lucitta, by 
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“What can be more important than the looks of a beautiful woman?” asks the Rajah, who has 
already begun to show Lucilla rather marked attention. 


whose beauty he is obviously attracted) 
Then I hope, madam, that you may find 
among them some rag that you will deign 
to wear. 

Lucitta: Paris models, your highness! 
And you talk of being uncivilized! 

RayaAH: We do what we can, madam. I 
sometimes have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing European ladies—though not, hitherto, 
Englishwomen—in my solitudes; and I like 


to mitigate the terrors of exile for them. 
(As he hands Lucia into her palanquin, 
he stoops to pick up a newspaper she drops.) 
A newspaper, only two days old! This is 
such a rarity you must allow me to glance 
at it. (Noticing that a strip has been torn 
from the back page) Ah! The telegraphic 
news gone! What a pity! In my seclusion 
I hunger for tidings from the civilized 
world. (The priest comes forward and 
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Watkins (Ivan F. Simpson). 


Ah! 
You burned this column? 
Unfortunately, I did. 


speaks to him eagerly.) 
TRAHERNE) 

TRAHERNE: 

Rayan: Ah! (After a pause) I know 
your ‘motive, Doctor Traherne, and I ap- 
preciate it. You destroyed it out of con- 
sideration for my feelings, wishing to spare 
me a painful piece of intelligence. That 
was very thoughtful—but quite unnecessary. 
I already know what you tried to conceal. I 
know that three of my subjects, accused of 
a political crime, have been sentenced to 
death by the English government. 

TRAHERNE: You know! How is it pos- 
sible? 

RayAH: Bad news flies fast, Doctor Tra- 
herne. But one thing you can perhaps tell 
me: is there any chance of their sentences 
being remitted? 

TRAHERNE: 
ness. 


(Addressing 


I am afraid not, your high- 


CresPin: Remitted? I should rather say 
not! It was a cold-blooded, unprovoked 
murder. 

Rayau: Unprovoked, you think? 
I won’t argue the point. 
is to he— 

TRAHERNE: I think to-morrow, or the day 
after. Does your highness know anything 
of these men? 

RayaH: Know them? 
my brothers. (Musingly) To-morrow, or 
the day after—yes. (Turning to LuctLta) 
Forgive me, madam—I have kept you wait- 
ing. (He seats himself in his litter and claps 
his hands. The natives and soldiers salute. 
Watkins follows the RayaAH. CReESPIN and 
TRAHERNE seat themselves in their chairs.) 

CresPin: I don't half like our host, Tra- 
herne. There’s too much of the cat about 
him, 

TRAHERNE: Or of the tiger. 
the devil had he got the news? 


Well, 
And the execution 


Oh, yes—they are 


And how 


The Rajah’s Mistress of the Robes 
(Helen Nowell). 
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The Rajah, who occasionally indulges 


Nervous and apprehensive, 
borne in state to the pale which is a 
strong fortress, as well. It is richly fur- 
nished in European fashion, and sup- 
plied with the most exotic and modern 
of luxuries. Lucilla is immediately 
taken in charge by the mistress of the 
wardrobe. Crespin and Traherne, after 
each has enjoyed a refreshing tub, meet 
in the handsome salon. Catching sight 


they are 





in rather brilliant wit, entertains Lucilla. 


of Watkins, who is putting the finishing 
touches on the elaborate dinner table in 
the loggia adjoining, Major Crespin de- 
termines to question him. 

CRESPIN : 
Watkins? 

WartkINs: They calls the place Rukh, sir. 

CresPpIN: Yes, yes, we know that. But 
where is Rukh? 

Watkins: - I hunderstand these moun- 
tains is called the 'Imalayas, sir. 


Can you tell us where we are, 
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The Rajah interviews his Mistress of the Robes. ers. 


CresPIN: Damn it, sir, we don’t want a 
lesson in geography! 

WatTkINS: No, sir? My mistake, sir. 

TRAHERNE: Major Crespin means that we 
want to know how far we are from the near- 
est point in India. 

WatTkINs: Not so very far, I dessay, as 
the crow flies. 

TRAHERNE: Unfortunately we're not in a 
position to fly with the crow. How long 
does the journey take? 

WaTkKINS: They tell me it takes about 
three weeks to Kashmir. 


CresPIn: They tell you! Surely you must 


remember how long 
it took you! 

Watkins: I came 
with ’is ’ighness, sir, 
by way of Tashkent. 
All our dealings 
with Europe is 
through Russia. 

TRAHERNE: But 
it’s possible to get to 
India direct, and not 
by way of Centra! 
Asia? 

Watkins: Oh, 
yes! It's done, sir, 
but I’m told there 
are some tight 
places to negotiate 
—like the camel and 
the needle’s eye, as 
you might say. 

CresPIN (lower- 
ing hts voice): Tell 
me, my man—is his 
highness — h’m — 
married? 

Watkins: Oh, 
yes, sir! Very much 
so, sir. 

CRESPIN : 
dren? 

WATKINS: He 
has fifteen sons, sir 

CRESPIN : The 
daughters don’t 
count, eh? 

Watkins: I’ve 
never ’ad a hoppor- 
tunity of counting 
"em, sir. 

TRAHERNE: He 
said the men ac- 
cused of assassinat- 
ing a political off- 
cer were his broth- 


What did he 


Chil- 


mean? 

Watkins: I’m sure I couldn't say, sir. 
‘Is ‘ighness is what you'd call a very play- 
ful gentleman, sir. 

TRAHERNE: But I don’t see the joke in 
saying that. 

WATKINS: 
explain, sir. 

CresPIN: Your master spoke of visits 
from European ladies—do they come from 
Russia? 

WaTKINS (cautiously): From various 
parts, I understand, sir—mostly from Paris. 

CresPpIn: Any here now? 

Watkins: I really couldn’t say, sir. 


No, sir? P’r’aps ’is ‘ighness’ll 
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CresPIn: And my wife—Mrs. Crespin 

Watkins: Make your mind easy, sir— 
the lady won't meet any hundesirable char- 
acters, sir. I give strict orders to the—the 
iemale what took charge of the lady. 

CresPIN: She is to be trusted? 

Watkins: Habsolutely, sir. She is—in a 
manner of speakin’—my wife, sir. 

TRAHERNE: But now look here, Watkins. 
You say we're three weeks away from 
Kashmir, yet the rajah knew of the sentence 
passed on these subjects of his, who were 
tried only three days ago. How do you ac- 
count for that? 

WATKINS: 
things 


All I can say is, there’s queer 
here. Them priests, you 
know—they goes in a lot for what ’is ’igh- 
ness calls magic 


goes on 
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regard to questions arising out of your most 
welcome arrival. 

CresPIN: May we hope, Rajah, that you 
were making arrangements for our return? 

RayAH: Pray, pray, Major, let us post- 
pone that question for the moment. Let us 
fortify ourselves; after dinner we will talk 
seriously. (To Lucitta) If you are in too 
great a hurry to desert me, must I not con- 
clude, madam, that you are dissatisfied with 
your reception? 

Lucitta: How could we possibly be so un- 
grateful, your highness? Your hospitality 
overwhelms us. 

RayaH (eying Lucttya’s beauty with ap- 
preciation): I trust my Mistress of the 
Robes furnished you with all you required? 





TRAHERNE: Oh, 
come, Watkins, you 
don’t believe in that! 

Watkins: Well, 
sir, p'r’aps not ut 
there’s queer things 
I can’t say 
no more, nor I can't 
say no less. ‘Is ‘igh- 
ness will be here di- 
rectly. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, sir (Ex- 


} 


goes on, 


v.) 
CrespIn: That fel- 
low’s either a cunning 
rascal or a damned 
fool 

TRAHERNE: I don’t 
believe he’s the fool 
he'd like us to take 
him for. Ah, here is 
Mrs. Crespin. (Lv- 
CILLA, d? d in a 
fascinating, ex pen- 
sive-looking French 
gown, her hair beau- 
tifully arranged, ad- 
vances.) 

CresPIN: My eye, 
Lu! What a ripping 
frock! 

Lucitta (excited- 
ly): I’ve had an ex- 
cursionintothe 
“Arabian Nights!” 

RAJAH (entering 
and going at once to 
Lucitta): Pray for- 
give me, madam, for 
being the last to ap- 
pear. The fact is, I 
had to hold a sort of 
cabinet council—with 





The Rajah in his gorgeous, jeweled robes 
ot state. 


Lucia: With 
than all. She 
offered me a_ bewil- 
dering array of gor- 
geous apparel. 
Throughout t he 
elaborate, ex qui- 
sitely appointed 
dinner the rajah’s 
guests marvel at his 
brilliant conversa- 
tional powers, his 
learning, his keen 
sense of humor, his 
extreme courtesy, 
and his general 
sophistication as a 
man of the world. 
3ut his attitude to- 
ward Lucilla is 
frankly Oriental. 
Paying her compli- 
ments, he neverthe- 
less makes his in- 
tentions perfectly 
clear. At last the 
conversation is 
turned to the sub- 
ject uppermost in 
the minds of the 
guests. 


more 








RayaH: I men- 
tioned that the re- 
ligion of my people 
is a primitive super- 
stition. (Compla- 
cently) Well, since 
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the news has spread that three Feringhis 
[Englishmen] have dropped from the skies 
precisely at the time when three princes of 
the royal house are threatened with death 
at the hands of the Feringhi government— 
and dropped, moreover, in the precincts of 
a temple—my subjects have got it into their 
heads that you have been personally con- 
ducted hither by the Goddess whom they 
especially worship. I need not say that I 
am far from sharing the popular illusion. 
Your arrival is the merest coincidence— 
(bowing to Lucttta) a charming coinci- 
dence. But my people hold unphilosophic 
views. 

CresPIn: Then the upshot of all this pa- 
laver is that you propose to hold us as 
hostages, to exchange for your brothers? 

RayAH: That is not precisely the idea, 
my dear sir. My theologians do not hold 
that an exchange is what the Goddess de- 
crees. Nor, to be quite frank, would it al- 
together suit my book. 

CresPIn (dumfounded): 
how 

RayAH (coolly): We are approaching the 
crux of the matter. I would beg you to re- 
member that, though I am what is com- 
monly called an autocrat, there is no such 
thing as real despotism. All government is 
by consent of the people. It is very stupid 
of them to consent—but they do. I have 
studied the question—I took a pretty good 
degree at Cambridge, in Moral and Political 
Science—and I assure you that, though I 
have absolute power of life and death over 
my subjects, it is only their acquiescence 
which gives me that power. If I defied their 
prejudices, they could upset my throne to- 
morrow. The point is that the religion of 
my people has not yet emerged from the 
Mosaic stage of development; it demands 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—a 
life for a life. 

Lucitta (completely 
would kill us? 

RayAH (bowing deferentially) : 
madam—the clerical party. 

TRAHERNE (indignantly) : Does your God- 
dess demand the life of a woman? 

RayaH: Well, on that point she might 
not be too exacting. If madam would be 
so gracious as to favor ‘me with her—so- 
ciety 


Then I don’t see 


bewildered): You 


Not I, 


LuciLLa (turning in terror to her husband 
and Doctor TRAHERNE): Promise you won't 
leave me alone! If we must die, let me die 
first. 

RayaH: The 
madam, will not 
choice. But do 


order of the 
be at 
not be 


ceremony, 
these gentlemen’s 
alarmed. No con- 
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straint shall be put upon your inclinations. 
Doctor Traherne reproached me with lack 
of consideration for your sex, and I hinted 
that, if you so pleased, your sex should 
meet with every consideration. I gather that 
you do not so please? (Regretfully) Well, 
I scarcely hoped you would. I do not press 
the point, but the suggestion remains open. 
And now I'm afraid I’ve been talking a 
great deal. You must be fatigued. (He 
pauses to read a message brought in by a 
servant.) Ah, this is interesting! If you 
will wait a few minutes I may have some 
news for you. Excuse me. (E.rits, leaving 
the three staring at each other in speechless 
horror.) 

Lucitta: And we were saved this morn- 
ing—only for this! 

TRAHERNE: Courage! 
some way out. 

LuciLta (in a passion of tears): My 
babies! Oh, my babies! Never to see them 
again! To leave them all alone in the world! 
My Ronny! My little Iris! What can we 
do? What can we do? Antony! Think of 
something—something 

Crespin: Yes, yes, Lu—we’ll think of 
something: (Suddenly all the lights in 
the room go down perceptibly.) 

Lucitta: What is that? (A 
chittering sound is heard.) What an 
sound! 

TRAHERNE: Major! Do you hear that? 

CresPIn (who has been in wireless during 
the war): I should say so! Wireless, by 
Jupiter! They’re sending out a message! 

TRAHERNE: They're in wireless communi- 
cation with India! That may be our salva- 
tion! 

Crespin: If I could get control for five 
minutes, and call up the aérodrome at Amil- 
Serai—— 

TRAHERNE: We must on no account let 
the rajah suspect that we know anything 
about wireless telegraphy, else he’d take care 
we should never get near the installation. 

Crespin: Right you are. We must keep 
a stiff upper lip, and play the game. 

Lucitta: You mean pretend to take part 
in his ghastly comedy of hospitality and po- 
liteness? 


There 


must be 


hissing, 


odd 


TRAHERNE: It would be wisest. His de- 
light in showing off his European polish is 
all in our favor. But for that, he might 
separate us and lock us up. We must avoid 
that at all costs. 

CrespIn: You've always had plenty of 
pluck, Lu. Now’s the time to show it. 

Lucitta: You can trust me. The thought 
of the children knocked me over at first; 
but I’m not afraid to die. 
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sa 


Rajan: For aught you can tell, I may only be playing a little joke upon you. I hope you have 
observed that I have a sense of humor. 


RajAH (reéntering): 1 promised you 
news, and it has come. (Significantly) My 
brothers’ execution is fixed for the day after 
to-morrow. 

Luctta: Then the day after to-mor- 
row 

RajAH: Yes. At sunset. (A pause.) 
But meanwhile, I hope you will regard my 
poor house as your own. My tennis courts, 
my billiard room, my library are all at your 
disposal. I should advise you not to pass 
the palace gates—it would hardly be safe, 


for popular feeling, I must warn you, runs 
very high. Besides, where could you go? 
There are three hundred miles of almost im- 
passable country between you and the nearest 
British post. 

Lucitta (appealingly): Prince, I have 
two children. If it weren’t for them, don’t 
imagine that any of us would beg a favor 
at your hands. But for their sakes, won't 
you instruct your agent to communicate with 
Simla and try to bring about an exchange 
—your brothers’ lives for ours? 
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RajaH: I am sorry, madam, but that is clinging to the known, and shrinking from 
impossible. No whisper of your presence the unknown, that all of us feel, even while 
here must ever reach India, or—forgive the we despise it. Besides, while there is life 
vulgarism—my goose is cooked. there is hope. For aught you can tell, I may 

Lucitia (hopelessly): The thought of my only be playing a little joke upon you. I 
children does not move you? hope you have observed that I have a sense 

RajaH: My brothers have children. Does of humor. 


the thought of them move the government But the next morning it is evident 
of India? No. Madam, I am desolated to “ 


refuse you, but you must not ask the im- that the sacrifice ot three English sub- 
possible. jects to the Green Goddess is indeed “‘no 
Lucitta: Doesn't it strike you that, if joke.” Preparations are proceeding for 
you drive - to goat we — find the religious celebration, and native 
means of cheating your dess? a Ss 4 : c . c 
a Se vhat 1S priests and their fanatical followers are 
to prevent me from throwing myself from 


that loggia? doing ceremonial chants and_ special 

RajaH: Nothing, dear lady, except that dances in honor of the coming event. 

Crespin and 
Traherne, after a 
sleepless night, 
meet in the ra- 
jah’s “snuggery.” 
This. luxurious 
room has a great, 
locked door at the 
back, which, as 
the two men cor- 
rectly surmise, 
conceals the wire- 
less apparatus. 
From the window 
Traherne notes a 
sheer drop of a 
hundred feet to 
the rocks below. 

CresPIn: How if 
we were to pick up 
our host, Traherne, 
and gently drop him 
on those razor- 
edged rocks? 

TRAHERNE: As 
he said last night, 
they'd only tear us 
to pieces the 
quicker. 

Crespin: If it 
weren't for Lucilla, 
I’m damned if I 
wouldn’t do it, all 
the same! It would 
be more endurable 
if we were in pris- 
on. It's the scoun- 
drel’s damned airs 
of politeness and 
hospitality that 
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Lucitta: Doesn’t it strike you that, if you drive us to desperation, 
we may find means of cheating your Goddess? 





makes the thing 
such a night- 
mare. 

RaJAH (en- 
tering, dressed 
in’ most up-to- 
date riding at- 

re): Ah, good 
Ma- 
jor, good 
morning, Doc- 
tor! How do 
you like my 
snuggery ? I 
have 
slept well. No? 
Perhaps you 
nd this alti- 

trying? 


morning, 


hope you 


CRESPIN: 
Come, now, Ra- 
] a joke’s a 
joke, but this 
cat-and-mouse 
business gets 
on one’s nerves. 
Make arrange- 
ments to send 
us back to the 
nearest British 
outpost, and 
we'll give you 
our Bible oath 
to say nothing 
about the — 
pleasantry 
you've _ played 
ln us, 

Rayan: Send 
you back, my 
dear Major? I 
assure you, if I 
Wore €ve?T 

illinge. 
would be as 
much as my 
place is worth. You don’t know how my 
faithful subjects are looking forward to to- 
morrow’s ceremony. If I tried to cancel 
it, there would be a revolution. You must 
be reasonable, my dear sir. 

CresPpIN: Do you think we would truckle 
to you, damn you, if it weren’t for my wife’s 
sake? But for her we'll make any conces- 
sion—promise you anything. 

RayjAuH: What can you promise that is 
worth a brass farthing to me? (With sud- 
den ferocity) No! Asia has a long score 
against you swaggering, blustering, whey- 
faced lords of creation, and, by all the gods, 
I mean to see some of it paid to-morrow! 


Doctor TRAHERNE: Rather than live without you, 1 am glad to die with you: 
but, oh, what a wretched gladness compared with that of living with you and 


loving you! 


(Then suavely) But in the meantime there 
is no reason why we shouldn't behave like 
civilized beings. How would you like to 
pass the morning? I'm sorry I can't offer 
you any shooting. What do you say to bil- 
liards? It soothes the nerves. (Opening 
door) Here is the billiard room. I have a 
little business to attend to, but I'll join you 
presently. 

Crespin: Of all the 
devils! 

RaJAH: 


infernal, purring 


Dignity, Major, dignity! 
When Lucilla enters she makes a des- 
perate appeal for mercy. 
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RajaH (gently): Why should I have the 
will, at the risk of all I possess, to save 
Major Crespin and Doctor Traherne? Ma- 
jor Crespin is your husband—does that rec- 
ommend him to me? Forgive me if I ven- 
ture to guess that it doesn’t greatly recom- 
mend him to you. He is only too typical a 
specimen of a breed I detest. Doctor Tra- 
herne is an agreeable man enough—I dare 
say a man of genius- 

Lucitta: If you kill him—if you cut 
short his work—you kill millions of your 
own race, whom he would have saved. 

RajaH (coolly): I don’t know that I 
care very much about the millions you speak 


of. Life is a weed that grows again as . 


fast as death mows it down. At-.all events, 
he is an Englishman, a Feringhi—and, may 
I add, without indiscretion, that the inter- 
est you take in him—oh, the merest friendly 
interest, I am sure—does not endear him to 
me? One is, after all, a man, and the fa- 
vor shown to another man by a beautiful 
woman (Luctta rises angrily.) Please, 
please, Mrs. Crespin, bear with me if I 
transgress your Western conventions. Can 
I help being an Oriental? But believe me, 
I mean no harm. I feel for you, Mrs. Cres- 
pin; I do indeed. I would do anything— 
I know what it must mean for you to be 
torn from your children 

Lucitta (weeping): My babies, my ba- 
bies! (Vehemently) Prince, if I write them 
a letter of farewell, will you give me your 
word of honor that it shall reach them? 

RayAH: Ah, there, madam, you must 
pardon me. I have already said that the 
last thing I desire is to attract the attention 
of India. 

LucitLa: I will say nothing to show where 
I am, or what has befallen me. You shall 
read it yourself. 

RayaH: An ingenious idea! You would 
have it come fluttering down out of the blue 
upon your children’s heads, like a message 
from a Mahatma. Very charming. But, the 
strength of my position, you see, is that no 
one will ever know what has become of you. 
You will simply disappear in the uncharted 
seas of the Himalayas, as a ship sinks with 
all hands in the ocean. No, madam, I can- 
not risk it. (After a pause) I could not 
undertake to send a letter to them—but it 
would be very easy for me to have them 
carried off and brought to you here. 

LuciL_a (starting): What do you mean? 

RajAH: I mean that, in less than a month, 
you may have your children in your arms— 
1i—— 

Lucitta: If? 

RajAH: If—oh, in your own good time, 


of your own free will—you will accept the 
homage it would be my privilege to offer 
you. 

Lucit_a (with infinite scorn): That! 

RajAH: You have the courage to die, dear 
lady—why not have the courage to live? I do 
not talk to you of romantic love, but I re- 
spect you as much as I admire you; and I 
have never pretended to respect any other 
woman. Therefore I say you should be my 
first and only queen. Your son, if you gave 
me one, should be the prince of princes; my 
other sons should all bow down to him and 
serve him. For, though I hate the arrogance 
of Europe, I believe that from a blending of 
the flower of the East with the flower of the 
West, the man of the future—the superman 
—may be born. 

But to Lucilla death is preferable to 
this impossible price. 

At the first opportunity the prisoners 
interview Watkins. The scoundrel, hav- 
ing raised his price to fifteen thousand 
pounds, at last agrees to send a wire- 
less message to Amil-Serai for their 
rescue. Unaware of the major’s knowl- 
edge of wireless codes, Watkins, pre- 
tending sincerity, sends out a false mes- 
sage. Realizing that this is their last 
chance, Crespin and Traherne seize 
Watkins and, when he is bound and 
gagged, heave him out of the window. 
Lucilla, who has been watching, petri- 
fied, gives a gasping cry. Crespin rushes 
to the instrument, makes feverish ad- 
justments, and begins to transmit. The 
call for help goes through, but the rajah, 
returning, catches him in the act and 
whips out his revolver. Major Crespin 
dies instantly. 

The next day the major’s body is laid 
on the altar of the Green Goddess, and 
preparations for the sacrifice of the two 
remaining captives go forward as be- 
fore. As the hour for the ceremony 
draws near, Traherne turns desperately 
to Lucilla. 

TRAHERNE: I meant to leave it all un- 
spoken, but—we have only one moment on 
this side of eternity. Do you think it is with 
a light heart that I turn my back upon the 
life of earth and all it might have meant for 
you and me—for you and me, Lucilla! 

Lucitta: Yes, Basil, for you and me. 
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RajAu: Look me in the eyes, and tell me that you honestly intend to fulfill your bargain! 


TRAHERNE: Do you know what it has 
meant to me to see you another man’s wife, 
bound to him by ties I couldn't ask you to 
break? It has been hell! 

Lucitta: Yes, Basil, I know. I have 
known from the beginning. 

TRAHERNE (taking her in his arms): Oh, 
Lucilla, haven’t we been fools, fools! We 
have sacrificed all the glory and beauty of 
life! We may be going to some pale parody 
of life; but in our cowardice we have killed 
love forever and ever. 


LuciLtLta: No, Basil, don’t call it cowardice. 
I, too, regret—perhaps as much as you— 
that things were—as they were. But not 
even your love could have made up to me 
for my children. (A trumpet blast is heard— 
a prolonged, wailing sound.) There is the 
signal! Good-by, dear love. (They stand 
embraced for a moment. Then enters a pro- 
cession of chanting priests, masked and robed 
in fantastic costumes, soldiers carrying heavy 
swords, and the Rajan clad in the magnifi- 
cent robes of his high priesthood.) 


; 
; 
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Rajan: Let me tell you, no woman has ever tried to trick me and not repented it! 


RayAH (to Lucitta): Must I do violence 
to my feelings, madam, by including you in 
the approaching ceremony? There is still time. 
(LuciLta ts silent.) We autocrats are badly 
brought up. We are not accustomed to hav- 
ing our desires, or even our whims, thwarted. 
Remember my power. If I may not take you 
back to my palace as my queen, I can send 
you back as my slave. Have you nothing to 
say? 

LucitLa (coldly) : 

RayjAH: | 
children. 

Lucitta: I would die a hundred 
rather than see them in your hands! 

RaJAH: Remember, too, that if I so will 
it, you cannot save them by dying. I can 
have them kidnaped—or—I can have them 
killed. (Lucttua shrieks. TRAHERNE, with 
a cry of “Devil,” makes a leap at the 
RajAu’s throat, pinning him against the back 
of his throne. The priests instantly pull 
TRAHERNE Off, binding him while they talk 
furiously to each other and to the Rajan.) 

RajtAH: Chivalrous, but ill-advised, Doc- 
tor Traherne. I regret it, and so will you. 


Nothing. 


repeat my offer as to your 


times 


My coll igues her 
laid impious 


+ 


sacred caste, 


insist that, as you have 
hands on the chief of thei: 
your death alone will not ap- 
pease the fury of the Goddess. They insist 
on subjecting you to a process Of expiation 
—a ritual of great antiquity—but—— 

TRAHERNE: You mean torture? 

Rayan: Well—yes (LucILLA 
forward with a cry, as TRAHERNE ts 
away.) 

Lucitua (in her desperation rushing up the 
steps of the throne and sinking down, ex- 
hausted): Let him go, send him back to 
India unharmed, and—it shall be as you wish! 

RayaH (triumphantly): Soho! You will 
do for your lover what you wouldn’t do to 
have your children restored to you! (Seiz- 
ing her) Look me in the eyes, and tell me 
that you honestly intend to fulfill your bar- 
gain! (Her head droops.) I knew it! You 
are playing with me! But the confiding 
barbarian is not so simple as you imagine. 
No woman has ever tried to fool me that 
has not repented it. You think, when you 
have to pay up, you'll put me off with your 
dead body. Let me tell you, I’ve no use for 


rushes 
dragged 
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you dead—I want you with all the blood in 
your veins, with all the pride in that damned 
sly brain of yours! I want to strip off the 
delicate English lady, and come down to the 
elemental woman. (As he crushes her in 
his arms, the whirring of aéroplanes is heard. 
He looks up coolly. Lucttra, with a shriek 
of joy, rushes to the doorway, thrusting 
aside the priests, who are too amazed to op- 
pose her. Sounds of consternation and ter- 
ror proceed from the crowd outside. Tra- 
HERNE rushes in.) 

Lucitta: See! See! -They are circling 
lower and lower! Is it true, Basil? Oh, 
thank God, thank God! I shall see my babies 
again! (TRAHERNE supports her as she 
sways, almost fainting.) 

RaJAH’ (coolly): How many men does 
each of these humming birds carry? I count 
six planes in all—say a score of men. I 
think even my toy army can cope with that 
number. (There is a growing clamor out- 
side. Fiicut-LieuTENANT CarDeEw saunters 
in, escorted by three soldiers.) 

Carvew: Are we in time? 
Doctor Traherne? And—Major Crespin? 

TRAHERNE: Major Crespin ts.dead! He 
was shot while transmitting our message. 

Carpew: Ah? By—— (Looking at the 
RayaH.) Who are you, sir? 

RajAH: I am the Rajah of Rukh. And 
you? 

Carpew: Flight-Lieutenant Cardew. I 
have the honor of representing His Majesty, 
the King-Emperor. I am directed to de- 
mand that you instantly surrender his sub- 
jects forcibly detained by you. 

RayaAH: The King-Emperor? Who is 
that, pray? We live so out of the world 
here, I don’t seem to have heard of him. 

Carpew: You will in a minute, Rajah, if 
you don’t instantly hand over his subjects. 

Rajan: His subjects? Ah, I see you 
mean the King of England. What terms 
does His Majesty propose? 

Carpew: We make no terms with cut- 
throats. If I do not signal your submission 
within three minutes of our landing—— (A 


Mrs. Crespin! 
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4 
bomb is heard to fall at some distance. 
Great consternation among the priests.) 

RajaH (unperturbed): Ah! Bombs! I 
fancied your government affected some 
scruple as to the slaughter of innocent civil- 
ians. 

Carpew: There has been no slaughter— 
as yet. That bomb fell in the ravine, where 
it could do no harm. So will the next-one 
——(Bomb nearer. Increasing terror out- 
side.) But the third—— Well, if you're 
wise you'll throw up the sponge, and there 
won't be a third. (The priests fall before 
the Rayan in panic-stricken supplication, 
pointing to the idol of the Green Goddess.) 

RajaH: My priests have a superstitious 
dread of these eggs of the Great Roc. They 
fear injury to the Sacred Image. For my- 
self, I am always averse from bloodshed. 
You may, ## you please, signal to your 
squadron commander my acceptance of your 
terms. Barbarous Asia bows to civilized 
Europe, 

Carvew (signaling): I thought you would 
come to reason. 

RaTAH: This comes of falling behind the 
times. If I Had had anti-aircraft guns 

Carpew: All clear for the momest, Rajah. 
You have no further immediate consequences 
to fear. And now, will you assign us an 
escort through the crowd? 

Rayan: Certainly, (To Lucia and 
TRAHERNE) It only remains for me to 
speed the “parting guests. I hope we may 
one day’ renew our acquaintance—oh, not 
here! I plainly foresee that I shall have to 
join the other kings in exile. Perhaps we 
may meet at Homburg or Monte Carlo, and 
talk over old times. Ah, here is the escort. 
(Gracgiously) Good-by—good-by, dear Mrs. 
Crespin. I lament the Major’s end. Perhaps 
I was hasty; but, you know, “’Tis better to 
have loved and lost,” et cetera. And oh, 
Mrs. Crespin! (Lucrza looks back at him 
with horror.) My love to the children! 
(Philosophically, when the whirring of planes 
tells him they are gone) Well, well—she’d 
probably have been a damned nuisance. 


* will be the very amus- 


ing light comedy, * Rollo’s Wild Oat,’? by the clever Clare Kummer. 
Reading it in SMITH’S will be next best to seeing an actual per- 


formance of the play. 
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ANE PAYSON was seated in one 
of those picturesque chairs which 
are placed here and there at inter- 

vals along the corridor of the Waldorf. 
It was one of those high-backed, statu- 
esque: chairs which always do duty in 
the throne-room scene in a stock-com- 
pany melodrama; a chair with a per- 
sonality, such as Sarah Bernhardt al- 
ways used to have her picture taken in. 


And although Jane Payson was only 
an idler, a do-nothing with no theatri- 
cal training, her dramatic instincts and 


feminine nature combined made her 
select chairs of this kind in which to 
sit when in public. 

Her hair and nails were polished, 
while her skin was dulled by just the 
right amount of powder so that she had 
that New York look which so many 
women strive for,and so few attain. 
She knew just how she looked, although 
she appeared not to, which is perhaps 
the greatest attainment that a woman 
of her caliber is capable of reaching. 
She knew, too, just how effective a 
picture she made in that chair. That 
was why she had chosen it. She was 
not a vain woman, but she loved to 
look attractive, and the pleasure she 
obtained in wearing beautiful clothes 
was second to nothing. 

One of the chief pleasures of her day 
came at this hour when she, dressed 
an hour too early, descended to the cor- 
ridor to wait while her husband, en- 
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joying the freedom of their room and 
bath, shaved and dressed for dinner. 

But to-night was a gala occasion, 
for with a gown designed especially 
for her by Lucile could she not permit 
a greater glow of satisfaction to suffuse 
her being and swell her pride? 

The air in the corridor was warm 
and heavy with the aroma of many 
breaths; perfumes and cigars intermin- 
gled with one another, and Jane, sitting 
beneath the palms, was glad of an ex- 
cuse to push back the great fur wrap 
which partially coveted her shoulders. 

Several women turned in passing to 
look at her, for a gown of that metallic 
substance known as silver cloth deco- 
rated with a garland of violets is war- 
ranted to turn the heads of other 
women. The glances were not lost 
upon Jane. They were glances which 
a well-dressed woman understands and 
appreciates, and interprets either as 
envy or admiration, often both. 

Jane rearranged her cloak about her 
so that she would be sheltered from 
any possible draft which might chill 
her and yet at the same time show 
enough—just enough—of her gown to 
be interesting and tantalizing to the 
other women. And as she moved she 
sparkled and shimmered from head to 
foot; the diamonds in her hair, the dia- 
monds on her neck, the diamonds on 
her arms, the diamonds on her fingers, 
and even those on her slippers set up a 
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riot of sparkling as they reflected the 
lights and colors from round about. 
She was easily the cynosure of all eyes, 
for she looked like an iceberg imper- 
sonating a lady, or a lady impersonat- 
ing an iceberg; even the garland of 
violets draped with such careless grace 
across the front of her gown reminded 
one of violets on ice. 


Simon Horowitz, but recently ar- 


rived from Chicago, at sight of her 


She looked at him sharply, as one studies 
a suspicious character. 


paused in passing and held his breath. 
Not for nothing had he spent his good 
money to come on'to New York, and 
here, without his having to look far- 
“ther, was one of the things he most 
sought. ~ Handed to him almost, one 
might say, so easy would it be for him 
to take what he wanted. 

Simon seated himself in the chair 
directly opposite, for his was a trained 
eye which praised or condemned at a 
glance. No need for him to be told 
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what an outfit like that was worth. He 
knew, too, to the fraction of a cent, 
just how much they would get out of 
it, he and his partner. He knew, and 
he knew what his share would be the 
moment he took the seat opposite to 
wait. 

He was a dapper little man, was Si- 
mon, with a tiny black mustache so 
small that it reminded one of an eye- 
lash brush dipped in cosmetic ink. His 





hair was black and shiny and decorated 
with a permanent wave which had been 
cheated from some woman, his sister 


perhaps. And he was of that size 
which arouses both pity and amuse- 
ment when that size is applied to a 
man; his mouth had a downward curve 
suggestive of pessimism and disgust 
found only on the faces of socialists 
and chronic dyspeptics, 

Jane Payson enjoyed this hour spent 
nightly in watching the throngs in the 
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corridor not only because it gave her 
so much real satisfaction and happiness 
to show off her clothes—and more-than 
half the pleasure of beautiful clothes 
and jewels comes in wearing them be- 
fore others—but because it gave her an 
opportunity_to see thestyles, the fash- 
ions in wraps, hats, shoes, furs, gowns, 
frocks, make-up, and hairdressing. A 
hotel corridor is a veritable style mine 
for those who are observant and inter- 
ested, and Jane, ever since she had 
married, had made a practice of watch- 
ing the fashion show at this hour of 
the evening. 

Opposite, Simon Horowitz sat pa- 
tiently and waited. But he could wait; 
he could bide his time. He was accus- 
tomed to waiting for what he wanted. 
Determination and patience played a 
great part in his life; traveling hand in 
hand as they did they had won him 
much. 

The music playing softly in the dis- 
tance and the constant confusion of 
gabble going on all around added that 
touch always to be found in the hotel 
corridor, that ideal meeting and resting 
place for those who have nowhere else 
to go. 

Jane moved again slightly, and in 
that instant Simon Horowitz, enjoying 
to the fullest her beauty and forget- 
ting almost his business, came to at- 
tention. He watched her now intently. 

And as he did so Jane immediately 
became conscious of his presence. She 
seemed suddenly to realize that he had 
been sitting there for quite some time, 
and she was certain that he had been 
watching her all that time. 

She looked at him sharply, as one 
studies a suspicious .character. 

But Simon Horowitz suddenly re- 
membered a time-table, which he took 
from his inside coat pocket as if it was 
the most important thing in his life at 
the moment, as if he had to make a 
train within the hour, 

Somewhat reassured, she relaxed 








again and rested back in her chair idly 
watching the people. To-night it was 
rather tiresome; there were so few 
pretty gowns to be seen among the 
throng. After all, she thought, who 
could blame the little man opposite if - 
he enjoyed looking at her? She did 
not think he would quite dare to flirt 
with her, though still he might. One 
could never tell. 

The time-table went back to its rest- 
ing place and Simon Horowitz, to all 
appearances, gave his attention to 
watching the people as they passed and 
repassed in an endless procession be- 
fore him. 

Again Jane Payson moved to change 
her position, and again Horowitz 
turned his closest attention to her every 
gesture. 

She, seeing that he was watching her 
again, became irritated. She looked 
at him closely. He looked too suspi- 
cious to be a flirt, she decided. There 
were too many thieves and highwaymen 
at large these days. The thought 
charged her whole being with a nerv- 
ous fright. Her feminine intuition 
was too infallible; she never distrusted 
it. 

“Tl’m going to change my seat,” she 
announced to herself. “I can’t stand 
that man sitting there watching me. 
I'll scream in a minute.” 

Gathering her wrap about her, she 
walked across the corridor and seated 
herself in a chair at the-other end, near 
the entrance. 

Jane was one of those few women 
who can assume the walk which belongs 
to the gown they are wearing. As she 
walked across the corridor her carriage 
was graceful and leisurely, with a touch 
of majesty which gave her distinction. 
It was a walk in keeping with her gown 
and her diamonds. Had she worn a 
sport suit Jane would have carried her- 
self with a greater freedom, for she 
was unlike the majority of women who 
wear a kitchen walk and assume a ging- 
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ham attitude while wearing point 
Venise, pearls, and ermine. She was 
too much of an artist. 

But Simon Horowitz was not to be 
outdone so easily. Keeping his place, 
he followed her with his eyes until he 
saw where she had seated herself. 
Such glittering brilliancy was not easily 
lost in a crowd: A few minutes later, 
when several groups had collected here 
and there, forming a screen between 
his chair and Jane’s new place, he left 
his seat and found another just across 
from where she sat. 

He had a good, unobstructed view, 
but it was several minutes before she 
discovered his presence. She had been 
so sure that he would not follow her 
that she had ceased, almost, to think 
of him. 

“Good heavens! Here he is again.” 
A panic seized her when she saw that 
he had his eyes on her, intently study- 
ing her. Then it occurred to her that 


such a feeling was akin to childish non- 


sense. She knew what to do to rout 
him out. She would stare at his feet; 
for somewhere she had heard, or pos- 
sibly read, that if you stare at a man’s 
feet, and stare hard enough and long 
enough, you will so embarrass him as 
to cause him to retreat in hasty confu- 
sion and relief. 

“T’ll try it,” she mentally announced. 

Industriously she applied herself to 
her task. She looked at his feet; she 
scowled at his feet; she stared at his 
feet; she studied his feet; she frowned 
at his feet; she glared at his feet; but 
all to no purpose. He never moved an 
inch. He didn’t seem to know that she 
was looking at him, still less did he 
realize that she was trying to rout him 
out. He would not have cared had 
he realized, for Simon Horowitz could 
never be routed by such methods. He 
just sat staring at her. 

Her nervousness increased and be- 
came unbearable. She thought of all 
the “holdups” that filled the papers. 


The time had passed when it was a 
joke to be watched and followed. The 
people who watched and followed you 
these days had something to gain, some 
profit to make. Only that afternoon 
old Mrs, Crothers had told her she was 
foolish to wear all of her diamonds at 
once as she did. Oh, why hadn’t she 
listened to-her and followed her advice, 
instead of putting it down to the eccen- 
tricity of an old woman! 

“I'll change my seat. He’ll hardly 
dare to follow me again,” she thought. 

This time she threw her cloak over 
her arm and, standing, revealed her 
gown in all its dazzling glory. One 
side of the front was draped in folds 
such as only Lucile could master. Con- 
versation stopped, and women turned 
as she walked back across the corridor 
to the seat she had formerly occupied. 

Simon Horowitz lost no time in fol- 
lowing her, and as she turned to glance 
back with an expression of near relief 
on her face, she saw him standing al- 
most at her elbow. 

“Oh, good heavens! What am TI to 
do? This is becoming unbearable!’ 
She glanced at her rings. Yes, they 
were all there. Hes necklace? Yes; 
she touched it reassuringly. Her brace- 
lets? Yes. The buckles on her slip- 
pers? Her mesh bag? They were all 
there. 

“What does he want? Oh, why does 
he follow me?” She began to bite her 
nails in her excitement. “Will Dick 
never come?” she wondered, and in 
her nervousness it seemed as if she had 
been in the corridor for ten hours wait- 
ing. She did not seat herself, instead 
she stood nervously watching and wait- 
ing. 

“Oh, Dick!” she exclaimed as her 
husband suddenly stood beside her. “I 
thought you’d never come. What have 
you been doing? Where have you 
been?” A husband of this kind was a 
great comfort at this moment. 

“Why, Jane!” He looked at her 
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A rod which unfolded and turned out to be a tripod was brought out. This Pitzi set up on 
/the floor, while Simon pumped at something which finally took the 
shape of a woman’s dress form. 


sharply. “You’re all upset. What’s 
the matter? Anything wrong?” 

“Oh, yes! There’s a man _ been 
watching me and following me around 
all the evening.” 

“A man following you! What kind 
of a man?” he questioned almost sav- 
agely. His voice sounded as if his coat 
was off and his sleeves rolled up. 

“Oh, he didn’t want to flirt with me. 
He didn’t try to. It wasn’t that. He 
wanted to rob me. And I’m so fright- 
ened with all of these dreadful things 
happening, with robbers going right 
into hotels and knocking people down. 
Oh, I’m simply sick with fright, simply 
sick.” And she sank down into the 
chair and rested her head in her hands, 


her elbows on the Chair arms after the 
manner of one distraught. 

“Oh, nonsense,” he said, trying ‘to 
soothe her. “Forget it. He can’t hurt 
you while I’m here.” He seated him- 
self beside her and put his hand on her 
arm, 

“Oh, that’s just what you don’t 
know, Dick. You never can tell. He 
might be in league with a dozen others 
right here. He meant to rob me. I 
can tell you that. I.know. I know by 
the way he watched me, close—like 
that.” And she gave an imitation of 
the way Horowitz had stared at her. 

“Is he around here now? Can you 
point him out to me?” her husband 
asked. 
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She looked anxiously around the cor- 
ridor, but Horowitz was not in sight. 

“No, I don’t see him now,” she said. 
“But don’t worry, he’lt come back. 
You'll see him all right. He’s after 
these,” she whispered, indicating her 
diamonds. 

“I think that if you’ll come in to din- 
ner with me, you'll soon forget all 
about it,” Peyton said in a quiet way 
which was most reassuring. “Come.” 

They rose and went toward the din- 
ing room, Dick stopping at the door to 
check his hat and coat. 

“Here, Dick, I think I’ll check this, 
too—it’s so warm inside—and I have 
my scarf,” she said, giving him her 
great fur wrap. 

Peyton threw it on his arm over his 
coat. Some people entering the din- 
ing room just ahead of them detained 
them for a moment, and Jane, waiting 
just off to one side, arranged her scarf 
over her shoulders. 

Horowitz had followed close on her 
heels toward the dining room, and, as 
she stood there waiting at the entrance, 
she gave him just the opportunity he 
had been waiting for. 

Instantly sensing his presence, she 
turned. 


“Oh, here he is again!” she screamed. 


Amid the confusion which followed™ 


Simon Horowitz somehow disappeared 
miraculously through the door and 
thence to the street. 

Once safely in the street, Simon 
Horowitz walked rapidly toward 
Broadway. He looked back once or 
twice over his shoulder, but nobody 
was following him. He chuckled: 

“IT was lucky that time. Nobody could 
follow me now. There’s too meny pip- 
ple in the street.” He put his hands 
well down in his pockets, snuggled deep 
into his coat, and walked rapidly on. 

He went directly to the McAlpin 
Hotel, where an elevator shot him to 
the fourteenth floor. A few steps down 
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the corridor he opened the door of his 
room, 

A man in his shirt sleeves, his feet on 
the bed, was sitting in a chair reading 
He looked up at Simon’s 


a newspaper. 
entrance. 

“Wake up, Pitzi; we got no time to 
lose. We got to woik and woik queek!” 
Simon exclaimed, excitemerit showing 
in his voice. “What you t’ink? This 
is a rest cure?” 

Pitzi, thus addressed, slowly got to 
his feet with much the same grace with 
which a rusty jackknife unfolds. 

“Where you been?” he asked. 

“Where I been? Where would I be? 
I was at the Waldorf, and what I got! 
My God! It’s a beautyly Wait! You 
shall see. Get that suit case.” 

Two big suit cases stood in the cor- 
ner of the room, and the little man 
had no sooner divested himself of his 
overcoat and hat than he set to work 
opening the suit case which his partner 
threw on the bed. 

Throwing back the coyer, he revealed 
what would have passed as a silk sales- 
man’s sample case or a hope chest, so 
filled was it with fabrics of all descrip- 
tions. But, pushing the materials and 
fabrics aside with indifference, he 
sought something of greater moment in 
the depths. 

“Where is this?” he exclaimed with 
impatience. “Ah, here it is,” as he lo- 
cated the object of his search. 

A rod which unfolded and turned out 
to be a tripod was brought out from the 
depths. This Pitzi took and set up on 
the floor, while Simon pumped at some- 
thing which finally took the shape of a 
woman’s dress form. This he at- 
tached to the tripod. 

Scissors, tape measure, pins, needle 
and thread followed next; and Simon, 
stopping only long enough to light a 
cigarette, unfolded and spread upon 
the bed a piete of that substance known 
as silver cloth. 
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Pitzi leaned against the foot of the 
bed, watching and smoking. 

Snip, snip, went the scissors. Two 
pieces of goods, oddly shaped, were 
cut out. These Simon took up and 
carefully pinned. 

“Here, Pitzi, take this and baste it 
from here to here.” He indicated the 
place to his brother very carefully. 

Snip, snip, again went the scissors. 
“T’'ll do this one and then you'll see!” 

Silently the two men basted, finish- 
ing their tasks simultaneously. 

Simon, taking his piece, wrapped it 
deftly around the figure and pinned it 
very securely. Then, taking the piece 
Pitzi was patiently holding, he draped 
it with all the instinct and skill of a 
professional artist. A pin here, an- 
other there, a piece of metallic lace, a 
garland of violets dug from the other 
hope chest and pinned across the front, 
and the thing was done. There it stood, 
the duplicate of Jane Payson’s evening 
gown. 

“My God, Pitzi! Ain’t it class? 
Is it a soccess?”’ he shouted in a sud- 
den outburst as he stood back to ad- 
mire his work. 

“Where did you get it? It’s a won- 
der! A little wonder!” agreed Pitzi 
with unconcealed admiration and en- 
thusiasm. 

“We will make it a fortune—from 
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that alone. I am telling you some- 
thing.” Simon spoke emphatically and 
enthusiastically. “We will do a feefty- 
thousand-dollar bizeness from _ that 
alone.” The little man radiated hap- 
piness. 

“Anna McCarthy should see that,” 
Pitzi exclaimed, giving vent to great 
enthusiasm over the first number in 
their fall line. 

“Anna McCarthy will be the foist to 
see it. Anna McCarthy know a goot 
t’ing when she see it. Anna McCarthy 
is a buyer to do bizeness wit’. She 
knows values und she makes no can- 
celations. On Anna McCarthy we 
could ride in an ottomobile, and make 
a dollar once in a while,” Simon said 
with great emphasis. ; 

“Leberman and Chemansky would 
have nothing so good,” Pitzi said with 
a gesture toward the gown which stood 
before them. 

“Leberman und Chemansky! My 
God! And they pay their profits to 
their designer. Ten t’ousend dollars, 
while we need no designer. We should 
hire one of those women? Why, that 
one we had! My God! She mede my 
life meserable. I am telling you sum- 
ting. The more I do for her, the more 
meserable she meke it fur me. But 
now—never again! I do it mine own 
designing—like dis—and a fortune we 
meke !” 
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THE MOON SHOWER 


S in sudden fear of her lonely journey, 
The moon in a pillow hid her face— 
A soft dark pillow whose seams and corners 
Had shining tassels and silver lace. 


And she must have wept while the humor lasted, 
For I, when she lifted her face, could see 
That tears had trickled from lace and tassels, 
And gleamed on my white magnolia tree. 
ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON. 
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When Sylvia married David her dream of a career was ended. 
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Then an unexpected turn of affairs brought her a real problem. 
How she solved it is told in this unique and touching story. 







HEY found the letter on their re- 
turn to Sylvia’s. room. It was 
after the ceremony in the bare 

little church which neither of them had 
entered before, and might never enter 
again, since they were to leave for 
home next morning. It was an inno- 
cent-looking letter which lay face up on 
the floor, where it had fallen when the 
postman dropped it through the slot in 
the door which did duty as letter box. 

At first they didn’t see it, because 
as David closed the door he had taken 
Sylvia in his arms and kissed her— 
the first kiss since she became his wife, 
a kiss which said all the things he had 
wanted to say for hours, but which had 
strangely eluded him. Then, as he let 
her go, Sylvia spied the letter and, de- 
spite the fact that her heart was be- 
having queerly at the something differ- 
ent in David’s kiss, she stooped me- 
chanically to pick it up. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it’s from 
Aunt Marion!” 

“Perhaps,” suggested David, with a 
smile meant to deceive her as to the 
way his own heart was pounding, “per- 
haps she is sending us a wedding gift.” 

Sylvia laughed, because no one but 
themselves knew about that trip to the 
bare little church. She seated herself 
on the cretonne-covered box which did 





duty as window seat, slit the envelope 
with a hatpin, tossed her hat upon the 
table, and drew out the letter and—a 
check! 

David whistled. 

“The boy guessed right the very first 
time,” he quoted lightly, and seated - 
himself beside her on the box. Sylvia 
was staring at the check. 

“One hundred dollars! Goodness, 
Dave, what does it mean?” 

“Read and see,” suggested David 
wisely, and sat in silence scrutinizing 
the check while Sylvia perused her let- 
ter, though he was longing to look over 
her shoulder and read too. 

“Well,” said Sylvia amazedly, as she 
laid it down, “read that.” 

There was something almost fright- 
ened in her voice, and as Dave took the 
letter he saw that her face had lost its 
color. His own was slightly paler as 
he finished reading, but his voice was 
steady. 

“So, as I understand it, she wants 
to let bygones be bygones. You're to 
join her in New York and sail on Fri- 
day for Paris, where you can study 
singing with the best teachers. You're 
to start at once, so as to get necessary 
clothes before you sail, and wire her 
at the Biltmore. Do I get the gist of 
it?” 
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Sylvia nodded and Dave, meeting 
her eyes, suddenly arose. 

“Well, you’d better start packing. If 
you'll indorse this check, I’ll cash it and 
get your reservation. If you catch the 


seven-o’clock train, you'll be there in 
the morning, and——” 

“Dave !” 

Sylvia sprang up, putting a detaining 
hand on David’s atm. 


“You’re mine,’’ 
he said fiercely, 
between kisses. 
“Don’t you forget 
that, Sylvia. Don’t 
you let anything 
come between us.” 
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“What are you saying? 
think I’ll leave you now?” 

“Why not?” asked David evenly. 
“You'd have left me, wouldn’t you, if 
you’d got this twenty-four hours 
sooner ?”” 

“That would have been—different.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

He turned, brushing her hand from 
his arm almost roughly. 

“Look here, Sylvia, let’s have it out 
once for all. I get a letter that makes 
me anxious about you because your ac-_ 
count of the wonderful life you’re lead- 
ing here doesn’t ring true. So I come 
on to surprise you, and find just what 
I expected. Your aunt had left you in 
one of her semiannual rages, you were 
going it alone, half starving on a few 
pupils at fifty cents an hour, and scared 
blue because you had lost confidence 
in the man who was training your 
voice. You were so discouraged and 

tired out that the thought of home, 

with Aunt Sally to cook for you, 
and baby you, even with me 
thrown in g 
Sylvia started suddenly, 
and he said contritely: 
“Honey, I didn’t mean 
that. I—I know you love 
me—after a fashion. I 
even thought when I 
got here, and just 
now in the little 
church, that you 
loved me the way I 
love you, Sylvia. 
Now, I’m _ not so 
sure; and I’m no 
cave man, dear. If 
you can tell me hon- 
estly that, had the 
letter come a day be- 
fore, you would still 
have married 
me re 
There was a little 
quiver of hope in his 
voice, and the girl 


Do you 
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turned away because she could not face 
him. 

“T’ll be honest with you, Dave,” she 
said gently. “If the letter had come 
first | should have gone to Aunt Marion 
of course; not because I don’t love you, 
dear, but because it means the fulfill- 
ment of all my dreams. Paris! If 
you knew how I’ve yearned for it! 
But the letter came too late, David. 
I’m your wife now.” 

“No,” said David harshly, “you’re 
no more my wife than you were 
twenty-four hours ago. Do you think 
I'll stand in the way of all. those 
dreams ?” 

“And do you think——” Her voice 
broke, and she turned to him, her eyes 
wet with tears. “Oh, Dave, when I 


remember how good you’ve always been 
to me, and—and anyhow, Aunt Marion 
won't take me when she finds I’m mar- 
ried.” 

“How’s she to know?” 

Dave spoke so evenly that Sylvia 


didn’t guess he was turning the knife 
in his own wound. 

“You mean I needn’t tell her?” 

The eager question killed his last 
hope. 

“No one knows, Sylvia. I shan’t 
tell; you can bank on that. Here, give 
me your ring. You can’t wear a tell- 
tale thing of that sort; and when you 
want it again you'll know where to 
find it.” 

“Don’t!” said the girl brokenly. She 
glanced down at the gold band that she 
had worn but a short hour. “You 
shan’t have it, Dave. I needn’t wear it, 
but I can keep it, can’t I? Oh, David, 
I don’t know what to do!” 

“The first thing to_do,” said David 
calmly, “is to indorse that check. If I 
get your berth, I'll telegraph your aunt 
to meet you. I’ll be back in an hour or 
a little over, and you'll have to be ready. 
We'll get a bite somewhere before I see 
you off. I vg 

“David! Don’t you want me?” 


+ 
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“Want you!” For a moment his 
eyes blazed. “I’ve wanted you ever 
since you were born—almost. You 
know that, Sylvia. But I wouldn’t be 
happy, knowing that you _ regretted 
those months in Paris. My dear, it’s 
getting late. If you leave at seven, we 
mustn’t lose time.” 

“But I could wait till to-morrow, 
Dave. I won’t need more than a day 
for shopping. I—lI hate to go so hur- 
riedly. Let me wait till morning, 
dear.” 

He wouldn’t meet her eyes. 

“No,” he said quietly; “in the morn- 
ing I might not be able to let you go. 
If you’re to go at all it’s better this 
way, Sylvia; and if you didn’t go, you’d 
always feel cheated. There’s no career 
for you at Freeport. You’d sing only 
at local concerts and the church choir, 
or—to me. Come, dear, I’m not bitter. 
Put your name here and let me go. 
That’s not your name now, but no one 
will be the wiser! Cheer up and get 
ready! Must you take a trunk?” 

“No, I can’t stop for it. Aunt 
Marion will have to outfit me pretty 
thoroughly! I'll get one of the girls 
here to pack my things and send them 
to you. You can cash that check.at the 
office downstairs; but, David, I’m not 
happy about doing this. I wish ig 

“You will be happy, once you 
get away,” answered David wisely. 
“Please don’t waste time. I’ve got to 
hurry if we’re to have supper before 
you leave.” 

He had reached. the door, but he 
came back and kissed her. It was a 
dull little kiss, so different from his 
last that it left her chilled. When he 
had gone Sylvia stood quite still, lis- 
tening to his footsteps. He hadn’t 
waited to call the elevator. Then, al- 
though he had told her to waste no 

jtime, she went to the window where, 
above the chimneys and spires of the 
city, there was a dim outline of distant 
hills. She had been standing just there 
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yesterday, when Dave had come. How 
unbelievably good it had been to see 
him! She had been discouraged, home- 
sick, and even hungry. When she had 
opened the door and discovered Dave, 
whom she had thought hundreds of 
miles away, it had been too much for 
her strained nerves. She had wept on 
his capable shoulder and told him things 
she had vowed to reveal to no one. 
All the disappointments and hardships 
of the winter had been poured out upon 
him; and when he suggested that she 
come home with him and forget her 
troubles, she had agreed gladly. 

For, of course, she had always meant 
to marry Dave some day. She couldn’t 
-remember the time when he hadn’t been 
“roosting on her doorstep” as he ex- 
pressed it. He possessed most of the 
qualities she demanded in a man, and 
if there lacked the least bit of thrill 
because they knew each other so well 
that there seemed little to discover in 
one another, this was more than made 
up for by the fact that she could trust 
David as she could never, never trust 
herself. He was as steadfast as Plym- 
outh Rock, or-the spire of the Congre- 
gational Church. Perhaps it was this 
very quality that made her feel she 
could put him off till she had proved 
that she could do something with her 
voice. If Dave loved her now, he 
would always love her, she argued; and 
not even marriage must interfere with 
her art. With Aunt Marion’s wealth 
behind her 

Then had come her quarrel with 
Aunt Marion, and all her hopes had 
fallen to earth. Her aunt had departed 
for New York at a day’s notice, and 
though, to salve her conscience, she had 
left a check behind her, Sylvia wouldn’t 
touch it, and had gone proudly, and 
often hungrily, on her way. But when 
David had appeared, looking so calm, 
and steady, and reliable, she had cast 
art to the four winds. If the letter 
hadn’t come just then But it had 


come, she thought, rousing herself to 
the present. How could she deny it? 
Why, even Dave seemed to think she 
ought to go! Of course she must go! 
As David said, they were no more mar- 
ried than they were before; and in a 
year or two she’d be back and make it 
all up to him. It wasn’t as if he were 
alone. He had Aunt Sally, his mother’s 
old “mammy” to make him comforta- 
ble, and until he found her in such a 
plight he hadn’t thought of marrying 
her for years and years. They must 
just forget that ceremony in the bare 
little church, for she couldn’t miss this 
wonderful chance to prove herself. 
Didn’t she owe that to art? 

It is easy to convince oneself when 
one wishes to be convinced. Sylvia had 
been ready for ten minutes when Dave 
returned. To her relief he came in 
cheerfully. 

“It took longer than I expected,” he 
explained, “but I got you the last berth 
left, and telegraphed your aunt to meet 
you. We must be getting on. The 
train leaves at six-fifty instead of 
seven, and we’ve barely time for a bite. 
Here are your tickets, and the money 
left after buying them. It'll see you 
through all right, but I’d rather you’d 
take more in case of emergency, so I’ve 
added fifty.” 

He handed her a roll of bills, and 
she said hurriedly : 

“T’ll return it, Dave, if I don’t use 
it.” 

“Oh, no you won’t! You forget that 
I’m your lawful banker. Blow it in 
some time when you're feeling blue, 
though I imagine your blue days are 
over. You must come, Sylvia, if you 
want anything to eat.” 

His hand was on the doorknob when 
she spoke, breathlessly, as if something 
hurt her: 

“Dave, aren’t you going to say 
good-by? There’ll be no chance later. 
I—I hate to leave you, dear.” 

“I wish I—believed that, Sylvia.” 
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For another hour 
Sylvia sang. 


His voice trembled; 
he took her in his arms. 

“You're mine,” he said fiercely, be- 
tween kisses. “Don’t you forget that, 
Sylvia. Don’t you let anything come 
between us. Don’t you let any one fool 
you into thinking that a career x 

He broke off abruptly, holding her 
away to look at her; then his hands 
dropped to his sides, and he said dully: 
‘We must go now,” and opened the 
door into the lighted hall. 

Sylvia never liked to remember the 
hour that followed. They dined in a 
constrained silence, save when Dave 
spoke in careful commonplaces. They 


then suddenly 
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reached the station with only time for 
him to see her safely aboard the train. 
Perhaps they were both glad of this. 
The last Sylvia saw of her husband 
was the smile he summoned as the train 
pulled out, but her eyes were unac- 
countably wet with tears. She was 
away on her great adventure. The day 
of drudgery was past. Every day and 
hour of her life, she thought, had been: 
planned for just this end. She ought 
to be happy. She would be, as David 
said, once she got away. She must be 
happy if she were to succeed. 

Sylvia sat for a long time that eve- 
ning, .watching her fellow travelers 
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with unseeing eyes. All the events of 
the day seemed crowding down upon 
her, and suddenly she was conscious 
of a great. weariness. She called the 
porter, and, early though it was, had 
her berth made up and went to bed. 
But she could not sleep. She lay there 
watching the little towns slip by, towns 
she had never heard of, yet to count- 
less persons those towns were “home.” 
Home! It would be long months be- 
fore she saw home again, but in the 
meantime Life beckoned her on with 
an alluring finger, real life, work that 
she loved, success, glory, perhaps, and 
honor. Yes, she would be happy; but 
now, those lights passing so swiftly in 
the darkness, each one a home—those 
lights 

By miraculous good fortune Sylvia 
and her aunt crossed on the boat with 
Madame Kranz, the Austrian soprano. 
She was an impulsive, warm-hearted 
woman, whose success had _ brought 
her an understanding and sympathy for 
students who still had their way to 
make. Hearing Sylvia sing one eve- 
ning, she guessed the purport of their 
journey, and the next day she spoke 
to the girl, who, at first shy and over- 
awed in the presence of a celebrity, 
soon found herself unbending before 
the genuine interest in the older 
woman’s eyes. At the end of an hour 
they were fast friends. For- another 
hour Sylvia sang, after which Madame 
Kranz arose and kissed her. 

“My child, it is beautiful—your 
voice. Under the right instructors you 
will go far. Are you to stop in Lon- 
don? You must. I want an old music 
master of mine to hear you sing. I 
will take you to him myself, and you 
will profit by his advice.” 

All this was balm to Aunt Marion. 
Celebrities were her hobby, and after 
a talk with Madame Kranz she lived 
in a rosy dream wherein she received, 
vicariously, all the honors which the 
great soprano prophesied for her niece. 
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So their plans were changed. In- 
stead of pushing on to Paris they 
stopped in London. Sylvia sang be- 
fore the quaint old music master, who 
listened with closed eyes, and after- 
ward gesticulated madly in his enthu- 
siasm. Those days in London Sylvia 
walked on air. She might easily have 
forgotten that ceremony in the bare 
little church had it not been for a gold 
chain about her neck, from which was 
suspended her wedding ring. She had 
stolen away from her aunt one day be- 
fore they sailed, and bought, with the 
money David had given her, the love- 
liest chain she could find, long enough 
to hide her ring even in evening dress, 
She would never, never take it off, she 
vowed, until David could put it back 
where it belonged. 

Yet in those first breathless days, 
everything faded before the thought of 
her future; a future in which that ring 
on its slender chain held no part, though 
Sylvia herself hardly realized this. Of 
course she wrote to Dave, hurried epis- 
tles penned late at night when she was 
too tired to write spontaneously, and 
which made her seem to that boy, across 
the sea, more unattainable than she had 
seemed before that ceremony in the 
little church. 

How long this halcyon time might 
have lasted, had not Sylvia overslept 
one morning, it is impossible to say. 
Fate sometimes uses a slender thread 
on which to change the current of a life. 
They had been in London a month, a 
month in which the past was becoming 
more and more of a dream to Sylvia, a 
month in which the present seemed but 
a stepping stone toward a wonderful 
future. Then one morning, when’ she 


was very tired after a late theater party, 
she overslept. 

She wakened suddenly, a sense of 
disaster upon her—disaster to David. 
But half awake her hands sought for 
her ring and, looking up, she saw her 
aunt standing beside her bed. 
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“What is that ring, dangling about 
your neck?” 

Sylvia gasped. She had not fore- 
seen this question. She clasped the 
ring tightly, and the memory of that 
moment when David had taken her in 
his arms and kissed her came back with 
poignant clearness. It gave her 
strength to answer honestly : 

“It is my wedding ring, Aunt 
Marion.” : 

“Your wedding ring!” 

Her aunt’s eyes were two points of 
fire now, the beginning of the storm, 
Sylvia knew the signs from experience, 
and her heart sank. 

“We were married, David and I, be- 
fore I got your letter. We found it 
when we got back to my room, and— 
and I left immediately after. - No one 
knows. No one will know until we 
wish it.” 

“A married woman!” Aunt Marion’s 
voice held scorn. “Do you imagine you 
will succeed with that millstone about 
your neck ?” 

“It is an anchor, not a millstone,” 
corrected Sylvia. 

“Yes, an anchor that will keep you 
from rising. Well, /’m done with you! 
To marry, without my consent, a mere 
grasping country’ boy whom ws 

‘“*You shall not speak that way about 
my husband,” flashed Sylvia, surprised 
at her own anger. 

The older woman laughed mirth- 
lessly. 

“Husband! A fine husband, who lets 
his wife go at the altar! If you weren’t 
the blindest, most unsophisticated child 
in the world, you would see his mo- 
tive. He is quite willing to lose you for 
a while, since later you will support 
him in luxury, I have no doubt that 
he has already found eonsolation for 
your absence. When you know more 
of the world and men 4 

Sylvia was clasping her ring so 
tightly that it cut into her palm. 

“Tf you are trying to make me think 
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that David is anything that isn’t fine 
and honorable, Aunt Marion, it is a 
waste of words.” 

Her aunt shrugged. 

“And do you think I will pour out 
my good money on a girl who has mar- 
ried a country bumpkin when she might 
later get a title? However, a marriage 
like yours can easily be annulled. We 
must see a lawyer at once; but if you 
make one objection it will mean an 
end to your career. I will give you 
five minutes to decide. At the end of 
that time you can give me that ridicu- 
lous ring, or go back to your ridiculous 
husband. Take your choice.” 

She moved to the window. The girl 
could see her hands clasping and un- 
clasping in an effort to restrain her 
anger. Sylvia loosened her hold upon 
the ring, and buried her hot face in 
her arms. She must make her choice! 
Visions of that wonderful future were 
strangely blended with the thought of a 
bare little church in a mid-Western city 
across the sea. The sound of applaud- 
ing multitudes was shot through with 
the words of Dave’s fierce good-by: 
“You are mine! Don’t you let any- 
thing come between us. Don’t you let 
any one fool you into thinking that a 
career For a moment the room 
seemed to reel, but when Aunt Marion 
looked at her watch and turned, the 
girl was removing the gold chain with 
shaking hands. Her aunt smiled tri- 
umphantly, but in that moment Sylvia 
sprang up. She stood facing the older 
woman, her tumbled hair falling over 
her bare shoulders. The chain had 
fallen to the floor, but with a. sudden, 
unexpected gesture the girl lifted the 
ring and kissed it; then slipped it on to 
the fourth finger of her left hand. 

“Tt is there to stay, Aunt. Marion,” 
she said. 

It was then that the storm came. It 
fell with such violence that when she 
was at last alone, Sylvia felt bruis€d 
and broken. From behind her closed 
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With a sudden, unexpected gesture the girl lifted the ring and kissed it; then slipped it on to the 


fourth finger of her left hand. 


door she heard hasty movements, and 
the slamming of trunks. Aunt Marion 
was true to her threat. She was going 
to Paris alone, leaving not even the 
customary check behind her. “You can 
cable your precious husband for your 
passage home,” she had said, as a part- 
ing shot. Doubtless she thought that 
Sylvia would obey, but the girl who 
lay trembling on her bed, knew other- 
wise. How could she crawl back to 
Dave like that? How could she give 
up all her dreams? There must still 
be some road to success, however stony. 
Her thoughts flew to Madame Kranz, 
who was to leave London on the mor- 


“It is there to stay, Aunt Marion,” she said. 


row. If she could catch her and ask 
advice! She afdse hastily ; dressed, and 
an hour later was haltingly pouring 
out her troubles to a sympathetic lis- 
tener. 

Had Sylvia known it, the beautiful 
soprano had never looked more beauti- 
ful than she did when she listened to 
that story. Yet her face was sad, so 
sad that it stirred the girl deeply as 
she looked up at her. For a moment 
she thought-the older woman had for- 
gotten her. She was gazing out of the 
window at the fog, but at last she said: 

“Tell me about this boy who married 
you and let you go.” 
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Oh, it was easy to talk of Dave! 
Sylvia’s words came swiftly now. She 
felt suddenly that she was defending 
him before the world, and the thought 
brought a°warm feeling about her heart. 
And Madame Kranz no longer gazed 
out of the window. She looked at the 
eager girl, but she saw quite clearly 
that boy who had spent his life “roost- 
ing on Sylvia’s front doorstep.” She 
saw his fine gray eyes, and the brown 
hair that wouldn’t stay flat because of 
a rebellious crinkle. And she saw 
things that Sylvia herself hardly re- 
alized: his deep unselfishness, the pain 
he had hidden at parting, the hundred 
things he might have said, the argu- 
ments he might have uSed and did not. 

“Oh,” cried Sylvia with passion, “it 
was wicked of Aunt talk 
so! I know David. He’d rather have 
me now, than anything I can give him 
later; but—but art! Oh, Madame 
Kranz, don’t I owe something to my 
art?’ 

Madame without 
swering. e she paced up 
and down the room, as if trying to come 
to a decision. When she spoke the 
sadness had left her face, and the old 
sparkle and enthusiasm had returned. 

“My child,” she said quietly, “I think 
that you have a great future before 
you. We must not let the hasty tem- 
per of your aunt spoil that. Almost 
every artist has had to struggle through 
many disappointments to achieve great- 
ness. It is that which helps them to 
success. But because my own way was 
beset with thorns, I want to make yours 
easier. Don’t worry about your future. 
You shall go to Paris. You shall have 
all the advantages, and more, that your 
aunt would have given you. Do not 
thank me. It is the debt I owe to 
those who helped me when I needed 
help. If you work, as I know you will 
work, you will know the wonderful 
thrill of applause—will hear your name 
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called by adoring thousands—you will 
sing before crowned heads,- and the 
pinch of poverty will never touch you. 
All that is within your grasp. Come, 
smile!” 

But Sylvia did not smile. Some- 
thing had chilled her, as if the warm, 
human woman of a moment since had 
vanished, leaving in her place only the 
great celebrity. For the first time the 
thought of that golden future failed 
to stir the girl, to whom but a day be- 
fore it had seemed the whole of life. 
In her heart was an abounding grati- 
tude to the woman who was befriend- 
ing her, yet the swift flood of home- 
sickness that swept over her held her 
dumb. Madame Kranz watched her 
for a moment, then came nearer, and 
lifting Sylvia’s face, kissed her between 
the eyes. She was all woman now. 

“So,” she said, and there was a queer 
little lilt in her voice that was half 
laughter, and half-tears, “so it is not 
those applauding thousands, but that 
hoy with the crinkly hair that you are 
thinking of at last.” 

At last! Had she, indeed, not thought 

Dave before? Sylvia flushed, so 
hotly that the other woman turned 
away and stood at the window for a 
long, long time, though there was noth- 
ing to see except fog. 

“Dear child,” she said at last, 
that I prophesied may be yours: 


of 


“all 
It 
will be only a joy to me to help you. 


You believe that, I am sure. To me 
the days of youth are but a memory, 
a memory that sometimes hurts, and 
so I cannot let you come to a decision 
until you count the cost.” 

Sylvia had risen, and Madame Kranz 
took both her hands, holding them close 
against her heart. 

“Once,” she said gently, “I thought 
that a God-given voice belonged to the 
world. Now, I don’t know; I don’t 
know. To sing to my own man in the 
twilight, to hush my babies to sleep 
with my own voice, to be the keeper 
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of a home, however humble! Ah, my 
little one, that is the cost of fame, of 
applause, of those voices calling our 
fames! On the night of my greatest 
triumph, when I was thousands of 
miles from home——” 

She stopped abruptly, as if to quiet 
the wild beating of her heart; but after 
a minute she said calmly: 

“On that night of triumph, my baby 
girl, the only child God ever gave me, 
died, calling my name. And I could 
not reach_her! Oh, what are glory 
and honor, what is applause and the 
adoration of a world, at such a cost? 
Think well before you decide. For 


you, perhaps, there may be no regrets, 
no heart hunger for the things that 
might have been.- I cannot help you 
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now. .I must not influence you. I can 
only show you both sides of the shield. 
You must make your choice even as 
I made mine.” 

She dropped the girl’s hands, but 
still stood, looking into her upturned 
face. Tears glistened on her lashes, 
but those tears Sylvia did not see. For 
she was seeing lights, not gay footlights 
illuminating a stage,. not the garish 
lights of opera house and.theater, but 
little lights shining from little homes, 
sending their message into a darkened 
world as they had that night on the 
train, when she was too blind to see. 
But now she saw! 

She lifted her eyes to answer the 
question in the eyes above her. 

“I have chosen,” said Sylvia. 


THE RELEASE 


FoR many a year did I with Sorrow bide, 

Old haunting Sorrow, gray and hollow-eyed; 
He followed me where’er I turned to go, 
Were my steps fleet or slow. 


If in the night I dreamed that he were gone, 
I felt his presence by me in the dawn; 
The spell he cast upon me in close wise 


I could not exorcise. 


I thrust him from me, but without avail; 

Like the grim seaman of the Persian tale 

Did he bestride my neck, and clutch and cleave, 
And grant me no reprieve. 


And then you came, upon a radiant day; 
Sorrow, with shriveled face, slunk swift away; 
Now I am safe from all his cruel harms 
Within your shielding arms. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Van Tassel himself admitted that he was not actually afraid of 
women, but that he regarded them much as he did the beautiful, 


caged lionesses in Bronx Park. 
finally ‘‘fell’’ for a fascinating 


T precisely four o’clock—no earlier 
A and no later—Mr. Cuyler van 
Tassel entered the cozy rooms of 
the Old Gotham Club on lower Fifth 
Avenue, drew his favorite armchair 
close to the great marble mantelpiece, 
and commenced to warm his slenderly 
delicate hands before the crackling logs. 
His arrival at the club that afternoon 
caused no comment whatever among 
the members who were already there; 
indeed, had he failed to put in an ap- 
pearance at four o’clock the fact would 
have caused considerably more surprise 
than had the clock on the spire of the 
brownstone church across the. Avenue 
forgot its duty to announce the hour. 
Van Tassel, be it known, was a gentle- 
man of confirmed habits. 

He had been seated before the fire 
only a few_minutes when wizened, lynx- 
eyed littlke Banks Kennedy, a lawyer 
of some reputation, and portly, good- 
natured Stephen Ludlow drew their 
chairs up beside his. 

“Van Tassel,’ Ludlow began in his 
deep, throaty voice, “my wife expects 
you to dine with us and a few friends 
on Friday next. She’s mailing you an 
invitation.” 

Van Tassel eyed his friend with an 
air of polite incredulity. 

“Dinner, Ludlow? My dear fellow, 
surely you can persuade her to accept 
my regrets. You know I rarely, if 


How it came about that he 
woman is an interesting story. 


ever, dine out; and then, this is to be 
a large formal affair, isn’t it? It seems 
to me I heard Bryce mention it yes- 
terday.” 

The faintest shadow of a 
flitted over Ludlow’s placid brow. 

“It does happen to be what people 
call a formal dinner; but even then, 
why not come? You could cease to be 
a hermit for once. You know, Van 
Tassel”—he leaned closer, his eyes sud- 
denly a-twinkle—“you know, men are 
actually beginning to think that you’re 
—eh—afraid of women.” 

Van Tassel maintained a tolerant, 
amiable smile; he shook his head 
slowly. 

“Not actually afraid of them, Lud- 
low. I look on women, I suppose, in 
the same light that I look on those 
beautiful caged lionesses up in Bronx 
Park. I admire them tremendously 
from afar, but, on account of a certain 
inherent nervousness, I—shun actual 
intimacy with them.” 

For a while Ludlow was silent. Not 
possessing a particularly analytical 
mind he could not and would not grasp 
Van Tassel’s point of view. He had 
known Van Tassel for nearly fifteen 
years and he had never understood him, 
and the fact annoyed him not a little, 
Characteristically he blurted out his 
thoughts. 

“Ever think of marrying, oldman?” 


frown 
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Van Tassel was, for the first time 
that afternoon, visibly perturbed. 

“Marrying? Good Lord, no! 
should 1?” 

Ludlow floundered about for a suita- 
ble answer. 

“It—it would help cheer up that little 
house in West Tenth Street a bit, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“I find. my house quite cheerful 
enough,” Van Tassel replied a trifle 
dryly. “The trouble with you, my dear 
Ludlow, is that you happen to have 
found marriage heavenly bliss and 
therefore, feeling that every one else 
is missing something, you advise it 
freely whenever you find a wretched 
celibate at your mercy.” 

He rose to leave, slowly drawing his 
buff-colored gloves over his slender fin- 
gers. 

“Please thank Mrs. Ludlow for her 
kind thought,” he said with a certain 
old-world grace, “and tell her that I 
really shouldn’t know what to say to 
my dinner partner were I to go. It’s 
all a matter of practice, I suppose, like 
everything else, and unfortunately I’ve 
never indulged in the game.” 

The oaken door of the 
closed softly behind him. 

“A quaint fellow,” 
marked. 

“Very.” Ludlow had relapsed into a 
glum silence. 

“He'll never marry. 
induce him.” 

“You can’t make such a statement 
about any man,” rejoined Ludlow with 
some asperity, suddenly arousing him- 
self. “You might just as well say i 

And thus the famous argument be- 
gan, the famous argument which, even 
to-day, is a frequent and well-loved 
topic of conversation whenever cronies 
of the Old Gotham gather. 


Why 


clubroom 


Kennedy re- 


Nothing could 


A friend of Cuyler van Tassel’s once 
described him as a prematurely old 
young man of middle age, and the de- 


scription was a peculiarly apt one. At 
the time of the extraordinary occur- 
rence which is about to be related, he 
might have been anywhere between 
forty and fifty; but he would, without 
doubt, consider it extremely ungentle- 
manly of any one to mention his years 
in vulgar print. 

His parents had died when he .was 
quite young, leaving him to maintain 
the Van Tassel house and traditions. 
For several years after leaving college 
he had made desultory efforts to keep 
up a law practice which interested him 
not at all, until, one fine morning, a 
client had suddenly loomed up at his 
office and had proceeded to make such 
a damnable nuisance of himself that 
Van Tassel, dreading more of his kind, 
abruptly retired from his profession. 

Life, for him, gradually became a 
matter of well-ordered routine. In the 
mornings he was in the habit of busy- 
ing himself with certain matters per- 
taining to the family estate, a thing of 
seemingly endless intricacies; after 
luncheon his chauffeur brought the car 
and drove him about Central Park or on 
Riverside Drive until four o’clock; the 
balance of the afternoon he divided be- 
tween the club and his own house. It 
was perhaps natural, then, that he came 
in contact with few women. He was 
not, by any means, a woman hater; he 
merely didn’t understand the sex, and 
he felt that it was too late to try to 
begin to understand them. 

On a certain Sunday morning, not 
long after that memorable visit to the 
club at which Stephen Ludlow had sug- 
gested matrimony for him, Van Tassel, 
immaculately clad in morning coat and 
silk hat, left the church and walked 
to Washington Square to call on his 
cousins, the Misses Waring. They 
were ladies whom ‘he approached with- 
out trepidation, perhaps because they 
were relations, perhaps because of his 
long acquaintance with them. Apart 
fromthe purely social aspect of the 
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Characteristically Ludlow blurted out his thoughts. 


visit Van Tassel found himself secretly 
looking forward to the before-luncheon 
glass of mellow old port which he was 
reasonably sure of being offered. 

The sisters, all a-flutter, greeted him 


in their drawing-room. They were not 
exactly old ‘ladies, and yet they cer- 
tainly were not young; they were 
dressed in crinkly black taffeta which 
rustled a great deal whenever they 
moved; they wore, too, quite gorgeous 
hats of ostrich plumes, perched high 
upon their finely coifed heads. 





“Ever think of marrying, old man?” 
“How are you, Cuyler?” said Emily. 

“You’re the picture of health, 
Cuyler,” said Ariel. 

Van Tassel seated himself upon an 
elaborately brocaded settee, and placed 
his hat and gloves beside him, by which 
fact it will be deduced that he clung 
faithfully to the remnants of that era 
in which hat and gloves were brought 
into the drawing-room when one was 
making a call. 

“Younger than ever, Cuyler,” trilled 
Ariel, with a flirtatious glance at him. 
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Van Tassel tried not to look unduly 
pleased. 

“I’m glad you think so, Ariel, and on 
my birthday, too.” 

The sisters exchanged.a glance which 
he found difficult to interpret. He had 
a swift, momentary vision of teakettles 
and pincushions, for in some such del- 
icate fashion had the Warings unfail- 
ingly remembered his natal day. And 
yet, when the time came for him to 
leave, no gifts had appeared. The port, 
however, he found delicious, as usual. 

There was a reason, however, for re- 
membering this apparently unimportant 
visit of Cuyler van Tassel. 


It was after one o’clock on that*Sun- 
day afternoon when Van Tassel turned 
into West Tenth Street, climbed the 
high stoop of his fine old red brick 
house, and rang the doorbell. 

Brixton, tall, bald, and dignified, with 
mutton-chop whiskers sprouting from 
his purple cheeks, opened the door. As 
he took Van Tassel’s hat, gloves, and 
cane to lay them on the hall table it 
was obvious that something had dis- 
turbed his usual equanimity. Van Tas- 
sel eyed him sharply. 

“What’s the matter now, Brixton?” 

Brixton inclined his head gravely 
toward the heavy oaken door which led 
to Van Tassel’s faverite room, his den. 

“Anything wrong in there, Brixton?” 

For a fraction of a minute Brixton 
hesitated, then launched his thunder- 
bolt. 

“There’s a lady in there, sir,” he 
blurted out, “a-waiting for you.” 

Van Tassel’s jaw dropped in amaze- 
ment. Had Brixton informed him that 
the room was occupied. by a zebra he 
could scarcely have been more sur- 
prised. 

“How did she get in?” 

“She just walked in, sir. I was talk- 
ing to the postman on the doorstep, and 
before I knew it she had slipped by 
me. She’s a foreigner, sir; French, or 
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something of the kind. I attempted to 
ask her business, but she went so far 
as to make a face at me, sir, like this, 
if I may be permitted——” 

The illustration was sufficiently vivid 
to horrify Van Tassel. A hundred con- 
fused thoughts crowded into his mind, 
robberies, blackmail. With sudden and 
brave determination he strode across 
the hall and pushed open the door. 

This room of Van Tassel’s was, per- 
haps, the most striking illustration of 
his unerring good taste. It was Chinese 
in style, a place of. ancient lacquered 
furniture and rich embroideries; upon 
the walls there hung silken tapestries, 
and rare old weapons of the age when 
China was called Cathay ; the light from 
the well-shaded lamps was soft and 
mellow to a degree. It was, in fact, 
the room of a gentleman of excellent 
taste, a bachelor of discrimination. 

At the back of this den there was a 
curtained doorway leading to a smaller 
chamber, or anteroom, which contained 
several high-backed chairs, a sofa, and 
an ancient piano which had long ago 
fallen into disuse. Observing -that 
everything was as it should be in the 
den, Van Tassel brushed aside the cur- 
tains and entered the anteroom. There, 
upon the sofa, he found the girl. 

He was aware suddenly of a pair of 
wide, candid blue eyes gazing up at him 
half appealingly, of a small, delicately 
featured face framed in a halo of 
golden hair; she was small, dainty, 
almost fragile. A gray squirrel coat 
was drawn tightly about her trim little 
figure, as if she found the old house 
too cold for her. 

Van Tassel, never forgetting his man- 
ners even in the greatest of crises, made 
her a courtly bow. 

“Whom have I the pleasure 
managed to murmur. 

She immediately offered him a slen- 
der hand and proceeded, with a friendly 
little gesture, to make room for him on 
the sofa. ; 


” he 
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He sat down. 

“There is a lot to explain,” she be- 
gan in hurried, nervous tones. “In the 
first place, when I am coming to this 
’ouse, I am thinking that one Monsieur 
’Enri Birdsall is living ’ere. You know 
’im ?” 

“Birdsall?” he 
“Henri Birdsall?” 

He found her accent both amusing 
and charming. 

She nodded quickly. 

“Yes; an Engleesh gentleman.” 

Van Tassel understood then; he 
chuckled softly. 

“Oh, you must mean my chauffeur, 
Birdsall.” 

The girl stared at him in frank 
amazement. 

“°F is your chauffeur, you say? 
Mon Dieu! I never ’ave thought 
that r 

“He was my chauffeur for six 
months,” Van Tassel explained care- 
fully, “after he came back from the 
war. Then he left me to go West, I 
believe, on some kind of an oil propo- 
sition, Are you—a relation of his?” 

Her lower lip began suddenly to 
quiver. Van Tassel realized, with a 
feeling of positive terror, that she was 
about to cry; he must stop such a dem- 
onstration, at any cost. 

“L-look here,” he stammered. “If 
you only explain things a bit more fully, 
I might be able to help you.” 

She drew a little closer_to him, and 
brushed aside a furtive tear, apparently 
deciding to confide in him. Somehow, 
he felt quite ridiculously pleased. 

“My name,” she began, “is Yzette 
Lebrun. I am from Liege in Belgium. 
During the war I ’ave lost my parents, 
I ’ave worked in a canteen, near Ypres, 
to ’elp the brave soldiers, and there I 
"ave met Monsieur Birdsall. We ’ave 
—what you call falling in lov’ with 
each other, an’ ’e ’as ask me that I 
should marry with ’im. You under- 
stan’ ?” 


said wonderingly. 
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Van Tassel nodded gravely. 

“It is arrange’ that I am coming to 
America later, when ’e is in business, 
and ’e ’as give me the address of this 
‘ouse where I am writing ’im for.many 
months. The six last letters ’e ’as not 
answered. I am worried for ’im; I 
think p’r’aps ’e is sick, so I am coming 
over ’ere to find ’im. Now, where is 
“ar 

“T’ll find him,” he told her, with a 
gallant effort to be cheerful that con- 
cealed his growing misgivings. “It 
should be a perfectly easy matter; be- 
fore he left he gave me an address 
where I could get hold of him.” 

He stopped short, lost in a new train 
of thought. Apparently, then, Birdsall 
had not been exactly honorable in this 
romance of his; the girl had evidently 
been under the delusion that the house 
had belonged to Birdsall. Van Tassel 
was already beginning to think she was 
much too good for Birdsall; he remem- 
bered Birdsall, you see, as a cadaver- 
ous, melancholy individual who had 
never been known to utter a word ex- 
cept, perhaps, when it was necessary 
to refer to a spare tire, or the new 
traffic regulations. To think of this 
sparkling, vivid little creature tying 
herself up for life with one whose 
chief interests lay in inner tubes and 
traffic rules! Well, there was no ac- 
counting for tastes, was there? He 
decided that it was Birdsall’s uniform 
that had caused the trouble. 

“You will find my ’Enri this after- 
noon?” she pleaded. “I ’ave come di- 
rect from the steamer, and I am so, so 
anxious to see ’im.” 

As he rose to press a bell button, Van 
Tassel assured her that he would find 
Birdsall. Presently Brixton, in answer 
to the bell, glided into the room as 
silently as a Rolls Royce. 

“Two places for luncheon, Brixton. 
And, by the way, have you that address 
3irdsall left with us?” 
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“Yes, sir; quite so. I have the tele- 
phone number, too, sir.” 

Van Tassel nodded his approval. 

“Good. Call the number up, and find 
out for me where he is; I’ve got to 
get hold of him.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

For a moment Brixton’s watery eyes 
rested in faint disapproval on the girl; 
he frowned slightly and left the room. 


i, i it 


is Dam 


“There is a lot to explain,” she began in hurried, nervous tones. 
am coming to this ’ouse, I am thinking that one ’Enri Birdsall is living ’ere. 


The girl crossed over to a mirror 
then, and took off her hat. From some 
mysterious recess within her dress she 
produced a diminutive comb; she shook 
her head, so that the golden mass of 
bobbed, curly hair danced about her 
cheeks. Next came a powder puff to 
be deftly applied. Van Tassel was both 
interested and embarrassed; he was 
thankful that Brixton had departed. 

They lunched practically in silence. 
Van Tassel was preoccupied, but not 
so much so that he failed to notice the 
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girl’s lack of appetite.. It hurt his pride 
not a little for he had, as usual, ordered 
an excellent luncheon. Mademoiselle 
Yzette seemed to disdain the planked 
shad with its crisply browned border 
of potatoes, the tender ‘slices of roast 
chicken. 

“T am sorry, mademoiselle,” he ven- 
tured, “that our American cooking does 
not appeal to you.” 

She made a deprecating little gesture. 

“Please, monsieur. It is not that at 
all. I am naturally worried about my 
’Enri.” 

“You see,” he went on, “a real 
French chef is almost impossible to get 


“In the first place, when I 
You know ’im?” 


hold of nowadays. At present I have 
an amiable negress who does her very 
best. At such enterprises as waffles and 
fried chicken she is peerless, but once 
I tried her on sole au vin blanc and the 
result was lamentable.” 

“You like . le au vin blanc?” she 
asked prettily. 

“Indeed,” said Van Tassel, “I would 
give a great deal to have some—to have 
it cooked as Léon cooks it in Paris.” 

“Supposing,” she asked, suddenly 
brightening up, “you were ordering 
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dinner at Léon’s to-night. What should 
you ’ave?” 

He leaned back in his chair, agree- 
ably flattered and surprised at her dis- 
play of interest. 

“I would begin with cantaloupe, 
mademoiselle. After that, some créme 
St. Germain, made with those delicious 
little French peas. Sole au vin blanc, 
of course, followed, say, by a timbale; 
and then there would be roast duck, 
cooked @ l’orange—and lots of other 
things.” 

“Splendid!” she cried, clapping her 
hands, “You are an epicure. You 
were born to live in Paris.” 

He sighed reminiscently. Brixton, 
at his side, suddenly brought him back 
to earth. 

“Oh, by the way, Brixton, did you 
telephone as I asked you?” 

“T called up the number, sir.” 

“Well? Did you get hold of Bird- 
sall ?” 

“No, sir; not exactly. He’s still out 
\est they informed me.” 

Van Tassel frowned. 

“When will, he be back?” 

“They can hardly tell, sir. 
he’s on his honeymoon.” 

Van Tassel leaped from his chair; 
the girl gave a piercing little scream. 

“What’s the number—quick ?” 

Brixton told him as he dashed from 
the room. 

Two minutes later a gruff voice from 
Harlem, impatient and guttural, con- 
firmed Van Tassel’s worst fears. The 
faithless Birdsall had married a lady 
in the laundry business in Dallas, Texas. 

While Van Tassel was telephoning 
the girl came tiptoeing out from the 
dining room to stand beside him. He 
hung up the receiver and turned to 
her, infinite pity written on his face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, shaking his 
head slowly, “dreadfully sorry. It’s 
true.” 

Quite suddenly she buried her head 


You see, 
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in his shoulder and began to weep 
softly. 

From somewhere deep within him all 
the latent sympathy and_ kindness 
surged up to conquer his cold, formal 
exterior; for the first time, perhaps, in 
his life he forgot himself completely, 
acted absolutely natural. His arm went 
gently about those delicate, heaving lit- 
tle shoulders, and he patted them ten- 
derly, as one would pat the shoulders of 
a child. 

Now the day happened to be a warm 
and sunny one, and Brixton had left 
the front door open so that the spring 
breezes might waft in to take the chill 
off the damp, dark old house. At pre- 
cisely half past two o’clock, the Misses 
Emily and Ariel Waring, each carrying 
a diminutive, carefully wrapped pack- 
age, halted- before the stoop of Cuyler 
van Tassel’s house. Slowly they 
climbed the steps, their faces wreathed 
in smiles of pleasurable anticipation ; it 
was a daring thing, this, that they were 
doing, but they felt that his birthday 
must not be forgotten. The door was 
wide open; in the semidark hallway 
stood Van Tassel, his arms about a 
bobbed-haired slip of a girl. His back 
was half turned to them; he neither 
saw nor heard them. Apparently he 
was far too much occupied. 

The Waring sisters turned round 
without a word and made a dignified 
retreat. 

“So that,” said Ariel, through pale, 
tightly pursed lips, as they turned into 
Fifth Avenue once more, “is the way 
Cuyler van Tassel chooses to celebrate 
his birthday !” 


Van Tassel was kept exceedingly 


busy all that afternoon. He arrived 
back at his house long after dusk, 
weary, miserable, and angry with the 
world in-general. He had gone all the 
way down to the Battery to book a pas- 
sage for Mademoiselle Yzette on the 
next outgoing steamer, not realizing 
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that it was Sunday until he was actu- 
ally face to face with the shuttered 
windows of the steamship offices. By 
this time the affair of the Belgian girl 
had begun to assume tremendous and 
terrifying proportions within his mind. 
He realized with a kind of shock that 
the situation was—well, delicate, to say 
the least. 

From the steamship offices he had 
proceeded uptown again to Waverly 
Place and had sought the brownstone 
boarding house owned and operated by 
Mrs. Silas Smyth, a widow of the ut- 
most respectability and a -devout 
churchgoer; he had heard her estab- 
lishment frequently mentioned by the 
Misses Waring and their friends. 

“T want,” he told her, “a room for 
a young lady—a> Belgian friend of 
mine.” 

The good widow raised her eyebrows 
infinitesimally, in the same manner as 
Brixton had done, and Van Tassel felt 
vaguely nervous, 

“The lady’s name?” she inquired. 

“Eh—I really don’t know,” he stam- 
mered, and added fatuously, “her first 
name is Yzette, if that would help.” 

Mrs, Smyth was motionless, inamu- 
table as a marble statue. 

*‘What’s her business?” she asked. 

“She has none that I know of.” 

Van Tassel was growing helpless, 
terrified. 

“What is she in this country for, 
then ?” 

“She wanted to get married, but she 
can’t because—because——” 

Mrs. Smyth raised a warning finger. 

“Ts this a joke?” she asked acidly. 

Van Tassel assured her that it was 
very far from a joke. 

“Then,” she said, “when you are 
quite sure just what you do want, and 
exactly who you want me to take under 
my roof, I’ll give the matter my con- 
sideration.” 

She rose from her chair with im- 
mense dignity, and Van Tassel sud- 
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denly realized that he was being ush- 
ered out. 

Flushed and angry, he hurried across 
Washington Square toward the Misses 
Waring’s house. 

As he mounted the steps he encoun- 
tered the sisters coming down. It had 
been evident from the magnificence of 
their attire that they were starting out 
to pay their Sunday-afernoon calls. 

“Good afternoon!’ he began, raising 
his silk hat with a flourish. “I came 
over to consult you——” 

He stopped short in the realization 
that something was terribly amiss. 
Emily had swept by him with a cool 
nod; Ariel had paused to eye him with 
an inscrutable stare. Followed a mo- 
ment of dreadful silence. 

“TIs—there anything the matter?” he 
managed to blurt out. 

A scornful little curl came to Miss 
Ariel’s lips. 

“We went to your house about half 
past two this afternoon,” she said very 
slowly, as if it were enough to explain 
everything. 

Emily came up the steps and took 
her sister firmly by the arm. For the 
faintest perceptible instant her eyes 
rested on Van Tassel. 

“Cuyler van Tassel,” she said, “if 
you’re in the habit of entertaining for- 
eign women in your house in a highly 
scandalous manner, we wish you might 
have warned us before we compromised 
ourselves by going there.” 

Van Tassel felt suddenly giddy. He 
gripped the iron balustrade to steady 
himself. 

“Qnly a friend!” he cried. “Onlysa 
friend! I had to take her in for a 
while. Oh, damn it! Let me explain!” 

“He swears, too,” said Emily, shak- 
ing her head sadly. “Come along, 
Ariel. Guilt is written all over him.” 

Majestically they stalked away, heads 
high in the air. 


The triple panels of yellow light 
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In the hallway stood Van Tassel, his arms 

about a bobbed-haired slip of a girl. His 

back was half turned to them; he neither saw 
nor heard them. 


streaming from his windows cheered 
Van Tassel faintly as he turned into 
West Tenth Street. Brixton met him 
at the door. 

“Tell the young lady dinner will be 















































at seven,’ Van Tassel told him as he 
took off his overcoat. 
Brixton permitted himself a smile. 
“Quite so, sir. I think she is aware 


of that. 


She is upstairs, dressing.” 
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“Dressing ?” 
bly. 

“Yes, sir. A portmanteau arrived, 
and she insisted upon making a change. 
She is at present in the second-floor 
front room.” 

“Thank you, Brixton. Any—eh— 
news of that scoundrel Birdsall ?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

At seven o’clock Van Tassel de- 
scended from his room, dressed in his 
very best black velvet dinner coat which, 
by the way, was worn only upon great 
occasions. He had decided to make 
the best of things. He had, in fact, 
reached that stage of the crisis when he 
had ceased to worry, come what might. 
He entered the den a trifle nervously 
and went to the mantelpiece in search 
of a match for his before-dinner ciga- 
rette. 

Just then, from a darkened corner 
of the room, there came a sound of 
subdued laughter. He wheeled round 
abruptly to face a vision—a vision of 
golden hair and white shoulders, a 
vision that wore a captivating dress 
of black and silver spangles. For an 
instant he was speechless, mute with 
sheer admiration. Many years had 
passed since Van Tassel had seen a 
beautiful woman in evening dress. 

“You are pleas-ed with me?” made- 
moiselle asked, and she pirouetted be- 
fore him, perking her head, at a flirta- 
tious little angle. 

“You’re marvelous!” said Van Tas- 
sel, and then, as Brixton sounded the 
Chinese dinner gong, gallantly offered 
her his arm. Together they went into 
the dining room. In precisely this fash- 
ion has more than one great man gone 
unconsciously to meet his fate. 

The first surprise came. when Van 
Tassel sat down to find a luscious slice 
of cantaloupe on the plate before him. 

“Brixton,” he called over his shoul- 
der after tasting it, “this cantaloupe is 
really excellent. Where did we get it? 


Van Tassel paled visi- 
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I don’t remember ordering any re- 
cently.” . 

“T believe the cook knows, sir,” was 
all Brixton would say. 

No sooner was the cantaloupe fin- 
ished than Brixton appeared with an 
enormous silver tureen which, when the 
cover was lifted, proved to contain a 
positively delicious-looking pale-green 
soup. Van Tassel tasted it gingerly, 
since experience had taught him to be 
wary of any new efforts on the part 
of his colored cook. His eyes instantly 
lighted up with pleasure. 

“Upon my word!” he said. “This is 
créme St. Germain, my favorite soup. 
Lilly Anne is really excelling herself. 
It must be the effect of our having a 
guest.” 

He glanced across the table at the 
girl and discovered her smiling fur- 
tively. 

“It is very much like French soup,” 
she murmured, 

When the soup had gone Brixton 
brought in a silver dish, lifted the cover, 
and displayed to Van Tassel half a 
dozen tender strips of white fish. Van 
Tassel stared at it in amazement. 

“It looks like sole au vin blanc!’ he 
exclaimed. “Now how the deuce m 

Across the table the girl seemed tem- 
porarily convulsed with mirth. Light 
suddenly dawned upon him. 

“You had something to do with this!” 
he cried, shaking an accusing finger 
at her, and at the same moment Brix- 
ton, unable to restrain. himself any 
longer, whispered: 

“Indeed, sir, she was in the kitchen 
practically all the afternoon.” 

Mademoiselle blushed ; her eyes were 
demurely downcast. 

“You said,” she explained, “you 
would like to ’ave a French dinner. 
Your cook was very kind, and we ’ave 
work together. It was such fon!” 

Van Tassel’s head was a-whirl; he 
hadn’t known that people like this ex- 
isted. For a moment he was silent. 
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“Brixton,” he said, with an air of 
making a portentous decision, “bring up 
a bottle of Pommery.” 

Brixton turned an ashen color; he 
tiptoed over to Van Tassel’s chair. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, but there’s 
only one or two cases left.” 

“Don’t argue please, Brixton.” 

Brixton left the room, shaking his 
head. He foresaw with illuminating 
clearness the downfall of Van Tassel, 
and it grieved him bitterly. In the 
kitchen he told the cook that things had 
come to a pretty pass when the last of 
the Van Tassel Pommery was to be 
wasted upon a chit of a girl. 

With the champagne came roast 
duck, cooked @ Vorange, just as Van 
Tassel loved it. He raised his glass. 

“To your health, Mademoiselle 
Yzette,” he said. “To the most ac- 


complished and charming lady I have 
ever met!” 
In the pantry Brixton overheard the 


toast and let two plates crash to the 
floor. 

After dinner they went into the den, 
where Brixton served coffee and Gubek 
cigarettes, and yellow chartreuse from 
a cut-glass decanter. Van Tassel was, 
by this time, at peace with the world. 
He was experiencing that comfortable, 
drowsy, luxurious feeling that goes 
with a good cigar and a warm fire after 
partaking of a splendid dinner and a 
certain amount of excellent champagne. 

He allowed his eyes to close for an 
instant. When he opened them the girl 
had gone. He rose from his chair and 
stepped toward the hall. 

And then, from the anteroom beyond 
the curtains there came a new sound, 
at least a sound that had not been heard 
in the old house for many a long year— 
a piano being played with a soft, gentle 
touch. Van Tassel’s hand sought the 
back of the chair. He gripped it hard, 
so hard that his knuckles showed white; 
his eyes became, of a sudden, strangely 
misty, glistening. There had been no 


music in the house since his mother 
had died. 

He pushed the curtains aside and 
found the girl seated at the old, forgot- 
ten piano, her fingers drifting idly over 
the keys. 

“What shall I play for you?” she 
asked, swinging round upon the piano 
stool. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He 
wasn’t going to let her see that a little 
music affected him so foolishly—that 
would be absurd. 

“Anything you like,” he Said, almost 
indifferently. 

She began to sing a delicate little 
French berceuse, and her voice, he had 
to admit, was lovely. It was a melodi- 
ous, soft contralto. 

“Bravo!” He found himself ap- 
plauding when she had finished. 

She insisted upon knowing his favor- 
ite piece. 

“That thing from 
Delilah,” he told her. 
Souvre.” 

She played and sang it, and it went 
straight to Van Tassel’s heart. It was, 
perhaps, the first time he actually re- 
alized that he had such a thing within 
him. He felt as if some icy barrier 
was being melted slowly by the sweet- 
ness of her voice. When she had fin- 
ished she turned toward him, and he 
saw that her eyes were bright with 
tears. 

“Well,” she said, rising from the 
piano, “it ’as all been very.’appy ; don’t 
you think? Before I am leaving I am 
thanking you; you ’ave been very kind. 
And we understan’ each other well; 
isn’t it so?” 

For a moment her eyes rested on 
him, almost pleadingly. 

“We do,” he agreed. “We’ve trav- 
eled; we know the world, and we’ve 
learned to recognize the beautiful, the 
fine things in it.” 

He was, by now, becoming supremely 
and gloriously egotistical. 


‘Samson and 
“Mon ceur 
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Suddenly, in the full, surging joy of 
the moment he seized her in his arms, 
lifted her face to his, and kissed her 
lips. And in that kiss there was re- 
vealed all the starved affection that had 
lived dormant within. him throughout 
those long, lonely years. 

She backed against the wall, white 
and quivering, her hand raised to her 
lips, 

“O-oh!” she gasped. “TI didn’t know 
you were—like that!” 

“Please don’t misunderstand me,” 
said Van Tassel, with a certain gentle 
dignity. “I—I want you to be my 
wife.” 


“And so,” concluded Kennedy, as he 
finished telling the story to a sgmi- 
circle of friends in the Old Gotham 
Club, “that was how it all turned out. 
As soon as Van Tassel left the club 
that afternoon Ludlow and I had a 
little argument. I claimed that Van 
Tassel would never marry; Ludlow in- 
sisted that Van Tassel would propose 
—to the right woman. I disagreed. 
He then bet me a‘ thousand that there 
was a certain woman who could win 
him ; that was too indefinite, so we com- 
promised. 

“Within six months’ time, according 
to the terms of the bet, Ludlow was 
to show me evidence that Van Tassel 
had proposed to a woman. He went to 
a lot of trouble to win that bet.” 

“Who was the girl?’ some one 
asked. 

Kennedy chuckled. 

“Oh, she was Delormes, the young 
contralto who made her début at the 
Metropolitan last December. Ludlow 
knew her; he planted her in Van Tas- 
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sel’s house. He knew, too, that the 
Birdsall story was safe as the fellow 
had actually gone, West and got mar- 
ried. You see he happened to be in my 
employ a few weeks after he left Van 
Tassel.” 

“But when Van Tassel. found out?” 
another man asked. 

Kennedy frowned. 

“Yes, I admit that part of it was bad. 
After he proposed to the girl she 
rushed from the house, and took a taxi 
uptown to her hotel. Poor old Van 
Tassel was miserable, inconsolable. He 
thought she was lost, wandering about 
New York homeless, and that he was 
responsible. Of course we didn’t dare 
disillusion him. Then, one night about 
a week later, he chanced to gb to some 
benefit concert at the Fiftieth Street 
Theater, and he saw her! They say 
that he went back to her dressing room 
and raised Hades, called her every name 
he could think of. She broke down and 
wept ; couldn’t go’on with her part , 

“And now ” some one else inter- 
rupted. 

“That caling down he gave her was 
the one thing in the world he could 
have done to make her really admire 
him. She’d always been petted and 
spoiled—never treated like that before. 
Anyway, she came down to his house 
one Sunday afternoon and begged him 
to forgive her, and then both the poor, 
dear things discovered that they really 
loved each other. By the way, I met 
that “confirmed woman hater, Brixton, 
on the Avenue this morning. He was 
looking for a new position. It seems 
that it broke his heart when Van Tas- 
sel ordered him to use all the stock of 
Pommery for the wedding breakfast.” 
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m™ HE room was shuttered, but the 
glass was run high. Through 
the slatted blinds the green light 
filtered. There came in also the 
warmth of the June day and the voices 
of children at play in the next yard, 
They cut through the ice of Gertrude’s 
heart. George would have adored chil- 
dren so! 

Other sounds drifted in: the honk 
of an occasional motor “braving the 
mid-afternoon heat of the Southern 
city; the rhythmic, musical call of a 
country huckster crying his raspberries 
and tomatoes; the quick tread of young 
feet upon the brick pavements; the lei- 
surely slap-slap of a darky, strolling 
along on an errand. She was aware 
that the huckster’s call ceased, that the 
darky’s steps came almost to a stand- 
still before the mourning signal afloat 
at her door. Then they resumed. The 
world was going on about its business 
as if George were not dead. She was 
struck afresh with the perennial amaze- 
ment of the newly bereaved over life’s 
tripenny activities. 

In the next yard there was a mo- 
ment’s babel of quarreling. Then the 
door opened, and an adult voice, sub- 
dued in spite of its staccato command, 
bade quiet. That would be Mrs, Ent- 
wisle sending her young brood and 
their companions somewhere else to 
play, somewhere where their screams 
and laughter would not fall like stones 
against a bruised heart. Mrs. Entwisle 


had come over so often during George’s 
illness with her competent friendliness. 
Gertrude had been bored by it, impa- 
tient under it. She had never found 
anything in common with her prosaic, 
normal neighbor during the years that 
they had lived side by side, and she had 
resented the other woman’s assumption 
that the shadow of loss upon her dwell- 
ing had changed their relationship, had 
made them friends. 

There was the thin wail of an in- 
fant’s cry. She moved toward the 
window, looked out through the green 
slats. A baby carriage, pushed by an 
ambling colored girl, was going by very 
slowly. The nurse’s eyes, rounded, 
frightened, dwelt upon the black flutter 
at the door, upon the closed blinds. 
Automatically Gertrude noticed that the 
rambler roses of the low hedge were 
grown rusty red, their season almost 
over. 

She turned back. Downstairs some 


‘ one moved with-subdued tread toward 


the hall door. It opened. There was 
a faint murmur, hushed, briefi—more 
flowers, more messages. She could al- 
most rehearse the conversation. 

“Alone, you say? But she oughtn’t 
to be. It’s morbid. Oh, well! Per- 
haps you are right. An hour or two 
may not do any harm. But I wouldn’t 
let her stay alone any longer than that, 
I really wouldn’t.” 

She recited other bits of probable 
comment. 
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“They were so united. Completely 
wrapped up in each other. Never 
needed other people. She did not have 
to share him even with a child.” 

“It turned out wonderfully, after all: 
There was a time when it really seemed 
as if the affair with Corinna was seri- 
ous. But it wasn’t; that’s evident. 
Gertrude has only perfection to look 
back upon. Poor dear!” 

Fools and babblers, hew little they 
knew! How little her own people, 
George’s own people, knew! All their 
pretenses of intimacy, of understand- 
ing—how shallow! Not one of them 
realized what she, with her cold clear- 
sightedness, had realized even in the 
midst of the affair—that George had 
been to her, at first at any rate, merely 
a sign of her victory over Corinna. 
How she had always hated Corinna! 

Unrelated little pictures passed be- 
fore her burning dark eyes: Corinna, 
golden-haired and fairylike, curled and 
blue velveted, queening it at the chil- 
dren’s dancing class in old Miss 
Mayne’s house; Corinna, brainless, 
sweet, the leader of the gay set at Miss 
Farmington’s school;, Corinna shining 
like. a star, sweet as jasmine, at her 
coming out. How she had always 
hated Corinna! How Corinna’s gay ac- 
ceptance of Gertrude’s scholastic tri- 
umphs had reduced them to bitter 
ashes in her mouth! But Gertrude’s 
final triumph she had not been able 
to bear so lightly; she had cared for 
George! Her laugh had been too high- 
pitched, her kiss too warm, the spots 
of color in her lovely cheeks too bright 
when she came to answer Gertrude’s 
little note announcing the engage- 
ment. 

It would have been balm to Corinna 
if she had been able to guess that dur- 
ing all those first four “perfect” years, 
Gertrude had been quite sure that there 
was a closed door in George’s heart. 
Always behind that closed door Ger- 
trude saw Corinna shrined in the 
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beauty and sanctity of the unattained, 
It was because of the gnawing pain 
of that vision that she had so flaunted 
the “perfection” of her marriage be- 
fore the whole town. It was because 
of that gnawing pain that she had built 
up her ritual of completion, of a love 
that needed nothing, not even children, 
for its happiness. 

Poor George, how he would have 
adored children! Would Corinna, pos- 
sibly, have given them to him? Well, 
there was no need to think about it. 
Corinna had died three years ago, died, 
unmarried, childless, utterly unful- 
filled. 

She sat staring about the familiar, 
pretty place. She remembered when, a 
bride, she had brought Corinna into 
that intimate room. Her lips, to this 
moment, savored the bitter joy she had 
felt in watching Corinna’s face, gallant 
rose and white, gallant gold and blue, 
fade, dim, alter. She had won! She 
had won! 

There was the old secretary in one 
corner of the room, a stately piece of 
furniture that had always been in 
George’s rooms, in the nursery at home, 
in the rooms at school and college. 
Above it hung a picture equally famil- 
iar, equally entwined with all his rec- 
ollections—a steel engraving of Christ 
walking upon the waters. She had pro- 
tested against it, but George’s was a 
faithful heart. That was why she had 
feared Corinna so! The picture hung 
there now in all its prepesterousness. 
It would always hang there now, she 
supposed. She turned away from it, 
shuddering a little. 

Suddenly she sprang erect. Suppose 
it were true. Suppose it were true! 
Suppose they were alive, .all of them, 
the Christ who walked upon the waters, 
who came forth from the tomb—oh, 
never mind about Him! But Corinna 
and George; Corinna, topaz and pearl 
and sapphire, lily and rose, as of old. 
She saw an ethereal vision of beauty 
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and gayety floating through a heaven 
of Eastern imagery, jasper and gold 
and amethyst. It held out lovely hands 
to George. 

A cry rose to Gertrude’s lips, died 
chokingly in her throat. 

If only she had had children! Then 
George would not be hurrying along 
that absurd, impossible avenue of col- 
ored stones after Corinna. With a 
man like George a wife, a sweetheart, 
might be an incident only, but chil- 
dren would have been his own, him- 
self. Not even Heaven would make 
him forget them. 

It was an unfair march that Corinna 
had stolen upon her. It was a pre- 
meditated thing; it was a deep-laid cun- 
ning plot to rob her, Gertrude, of the 
one victory that had made all the old 
defeits bearable to remember. 

Again a cry of anger, of rebellion, 
started in her throat and again she 
choked it back. They would be com- 
ing in upon her if she made any noise! 
She must not let them interrupt her 
before she decided what to do, how 
to meet this danger that threatened, this 
nullification of what she had won. She 
thought she heard steps on the stairs. 
She slipped silently to the door, she 
turned the key noiselessly in the lock. 
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She was sure she heard breathing out- 
side, some one listening, spying upon 
her, some one threatening to intérrupt 
her before she decided what to do, how 
to cope with this Corinna of the shining 
path. 

She looked wildly, this way and that, 
about the room. A mirrored door led 
into a big, white-porcelained -bathroom 
fitted with gleaming shelves of glass. 
She ran in. She pulled the door be- 
hind her. She fumbled among the 
shelves. She heard some one knocking 
at the bedroom door, she heard the 
voice of George’s sister calling to her 
—George’s sister who would so vastly 
have pref_rred him to marry the pop- 
ular Corinna rather than the queer 
Gertrude! She must hurry! She must 
hurry! Soon their hands would be 
meeting—his and Corinna’s. 

She seized a vial, uncorked it, and 
drank. Outside the watcher heard an 
excited laugh, a clear call: “George— 
wait!” Then a fall. 

“And in their death they were not 
divided” was deeply cut into the granite 
shaft which marked their common 
grave. Even the most rigid of church- 
men could not deny her burial in con- 
secrated ground. It was so evident that 
she had been crazed by grief. 


IN THE MOONLIC HT 
you, out there in the moo ilight; 
I, in the moonlight here; 


Yet, oh, the worlds between us, 
My dear, my dear! 


Are they beyond your dreaming, 
The moons of long ago, 

The breathless, pulsing moments 
And I, who loved you so? 


I would not mar your slumber, 
But yet, once more to see 
You standing in the moonlight, 


Your smile; dear heart, for me! 
Maser Hittyer EASTMAN. 
e 
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CONN OF THE CORAL SEAS 


CHARACTERS IN THE StTorRY: 


Deirpre Rose, a romantic young girl from the north of Ireland, who seeks 
social freedom through the medium of a marriage to a fellow student in the uni- 
versity at Dublin 

Rocers, her legal husband, disciple of Sonya Kovalevsky, who gives Deirdre 
her freedom immediately following the ceremony, and is not heard from thereafter. 

ApriAN SHaw, a London barrister who falls in love with Deirdre, rather un- 
emotionally, when’ they meet in the Canary Islands, and with whom she for a 
time fancies herself in love. He discovers for her that her husband is living, but 
insane, and that she is still bound to him. So Adrian passes on. 

Fursey, head of a disreputable gang of pearlers, living on one of the New 
Cumberland Islands. He is noted for his violent and dissipated life. 

STEPHEN Conn, resident and owner of the island of Wawa, upon which Deirdre 
is landed by mistake the night of her arrival in the New Cumberlands. 

GATEHOUSE, secretary to the British Commissioner in the New Cumberlands, 
who is sent over to Conn’s island to investigate Deirdre’s stop there. 

Biacksury, the British Commissioner. 

Des Roseaux, the French Commissioner, 

Mrs. CARBERY, wife of the trader on the main island. 

Wuat Has ALreapy HAPPENED: Since her student marriage Deirdre has be- 
come a wanderer, and a composer of popular songs which are sung the whole 
world over. She is in one of the South Sea Islanus when she overhears a traveler 
telling of the New Cumberland group and their remote location. She determines 
to visit them, and procures a letter of introduction to the missionaries on the Mis- 
sion Island, knowing that they will take her in for her stay. By mistake, she is 
put ashore on another island, late at night, which she believes to be the pearlers’ 
island, as she finds men feasting and drinking freely in the house. She hides until 
all but the owner of the island have gone. She believes him to be Fursey, until, 
next day, he discovers her at the piano playing one of her own songs, “Your 
Shadow on My Heart,” and she talks with him. He is Stephen Conn, who enter- 
tains her charmingly and provides her with a boat in which she again sets out for 
the Mission Island. The reverend Mrs. Saul, the missionary’s wife, is sO uncom- 
promising in her attitude regarding Deirdre’s unconventional stop at Conn’s island 
that Deirdre determines to leave the Mission Island at once and stop with the 
trader’s wife on the main island. En route, however, she stops for another visit 
with Conn. Reaching his house, she surprises thieves, whom she believes to be 
natives, pillaging his house. They discover her before she has a chance to escape, 
and they prove to be Fursey and his gang of pearlers, searching Conn’s house for 
the secret means he has of making a fortune. Deirdre is forced to sing for the 
drunken Fursey for hours before she escapes to her canoe and reaches the trader's 
island. There she is put ashore at dusk, and loses herself in the native head- 
hunters’ dancing ground. Wandering about among the images of native gods, 
embodied in bats, birds, and fiends, she suddenly comes upon Conn, supposed to 
be away on a two-day expedition to a remote island. 

Conn aécepts Deirdre’s presence there without surprise, and before he takes 
her to the home of the Carberys, he reveals his secret to her. His source of 
wealth is a cave under the coral reefs. Into it have sunk pearls, thrown on the 
ground above by natives who have brought ashore their lapi-lapi oysters in the 
locality for generations. The pearls have worked through the decaying coral, 
until at the time of Conn’s discovery there were quantities of untold value:- 

Deirdre is established with the Carberys. Des Roseaux comes over from_the 
Residency Island, bringing a letter from Conn, which briefly alludes to a fight 
he has had with "Fursey. Des Roseaux tells them in greater detail of the fearful 
beating which Conn, for some cause not known, has given Fursey in the streets 
of the Residency town, and of how, after Fursey ‘had been made to sing for hours, 
Conn lashed him with his stingaree and left him to the pearlers to take home. 
Blackbury, the English commissioner, invites Deirdre to visit the Residency Island, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Carbery. There Conn calls frequently. Deirdre admits that 
she loves him, and says she will marry him. Mrs. Carbery, an inveterate fortune 
teller, predicts misfortune for Deirdre and insinuates her belief, from the fall of the 
cards, that Deirdre is already married. Deirdre refuses to discuss her life’s story 
with Mrs. Carbery. She promises Conn that she will not leave the Residency Island 
without his escort. Meanwhile, on the pearlers’ island, to retrieve fallen prestige, 
Fursey has sworn to capture Deirdre and learn from her Conn’s secret. 
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Conn of the Coral Seas 
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Here is a writer who can put more drama and color and emotional 
appeal into an absorbing adventure story than any one we know. 
There is a reason for the great popularity of Beatrice Grimshaw’s work. 


CHAPTER XI. 

N the days which followed, Deirdre 
discovered, somewhat to her amaze- 
ment, that “John Bull” was a very 

pleasant host. 

The commissioner, like the national 
type he resembled, was slow to under- 
take anything, but thorough and efficient 
in carrying it out once it was under- 
taken. His official duties were of the 
lightest, and he found time to make 
excursions, to organize small parties 
of Meliasi’s few respectable residents, 
to have the Residency Island swimming 
bath put into order, and the Residency 
tennis lawn refenced, so that tennis 


balls did not invariably plunge whirling 
into the Pacific Ocean, a couple of hun- 


dred feet below. Deirdre enjoyed all 
these things, and Mrs. Carbery, whether 
or not she enjoyed them, went through 
them determinedly, and held her own 
with surpassing coolness, never put out 
by any of her numerous false steps on 
the slippery ground of social etiquette. 

They went, in Blackbury’s official 
whaleboat, to the dancing ground 
again; guarded by his armed boat’s 
crew, they walked through the avenue, 
examined the weird figures, and> shud- 
dered at the gruesome braining stones. 
Deirdre thought of nothing so much as 
the secret hidden beyond the shell heaps 
outside; she could hardly believe she 
had really seen the place sought for 
with so much fury, year after year, 
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by the whole white population of the 
New Cumberlands, and that no one 
even suspected her knowledge. In this 
last conclusion she was, as we know, 
wrong. 

Mrs, Carbery, parasol above her 
head, skirt half trailing, half held up, 
deportment dignified to the last degree, 
and hair partly down, paraded the ave- 
nue as if it had been the approach to 
the Viceregal Lodge. She was grati- 
fied by seeing it under such distin~ 
guished conditions; gratified also that 
she should see it at all. 

“Carbery, he said, time and again, 
that if I was to lay toe upon the place, 
and I not having ten men with” me, 
and they having guns, it would be roast- 
ing my liver, they would be, before the 
night was in it,” she declared, peering 
up, with much satisfaction, at the face 
of a red-tongued demon who held both 
hands tight on his stomach, in an atti- 
tude suggestive of green apples for 
lunch. 

“My good lady,” remonstrated the 
commissioner, with some asperity, “you 
seem to think that there’s no law and 
order at all in the country. We-do try 
to keep up a little. Miss Rogers can 
tell you that she came down this very 
walk quite safely, alone, in the middle 
of the night.” 

“But, -your exshellenshy, she did 
not,” countered Mrs. Carbery, briskly, 
“for there was a white man in it with 
‘ 
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her, wan that they do be calling the little 
king of the counthry, after your ex- 
shelienshy, who’s the big one.” 

“Is that the case?” asked Blackbury 
curtly. Deirdre knew him well enough 
to be aware that he felt a point of 
honor involved. She was about to an- 
swer, without much thought, “Oh, Mr. 
Conn didn’t find me ‘till I'd been here 
quite a while,” but she checked herself. 

Was it well to say anything at all 
about the incidents of that afternoon? 

“Well?” asked the commissioner. 

“Mr. Conn did take me to Mrs, Car- 
bery’s,” answered Deirdre slowly. She 
was about to add something—she did 
not quite know what—when her eye 
was caught by a slight movement, or 
so it seemed to her, of one of the 
figures in the long row of carved and 
painted horrors; a large figure, set in 
an unusually large shrine. Instantly 
she became certain that there was some- 
thing, some one, concealed there. Also, 
that no one but herself could, in all 
probability, be made to believe it. 

She walked casually, but with jump- 
ing heart, to the figure. It was like 
all the rest, a half-filled-in sentry box 
with a hideous wooden god occupying 
the upper half, and a great bird crouch- 
ing on the top. There might, or might 
not have been room for a man to be 
hidden underneath and behind the god. 
Impossible to know unless one had the 
whole thing knocked’ down and 
smashed, and here, in the New Cum- 
berlands, that would mean something 
very much like suicide. Impossible to 
make any one understand what she 
thought she had seen; she could hardly 
have told herself. Had she been so 
sure? She almost wavered. Anyhow, 
a native might 

Then, slowly, certainly, there came 
to her nostrils a single whiff of an odor 
that was the odor of no native, a sug- 
gestion of garlic and cigarette. It was 
gone almost before she had perceived 
it. Mrs. Carbery, eager to look at the 
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next figure, which was a smiling one, 
pulled her on. Had she fancied it? 
She knew she had not. But she was 
certain no one would agree with her. 
Silence was best. After all, if some 
white person had hidden himself to 
spy 

With a shock it came to her that 
Conn had been right, entirely right, 
when he extorted from her that promise 
not to leave the island unaccompanied. 
She could not suppose the unseen 
watcher was dogging Mrs. Carbery or 
thé commissioner. The latter, indeed, 
might have been found alone, without 
even a native escort, often enough, had 
any one desired; Blackbury did not 
trouble about taking an armed boat’s 
crew with him when he had no ladies 
in charge. 

Then it followed that if some one 
were spying,-that some one had his at- 
tention fixed on her. Why? She could 
not imagine, but she did not like it. 
She kept very close to Blackbury and 
his big-muscled, dark-brown, savage- 
looking “boys,” on the way back to the 
boat. 

In the days which followed—the days 
that, Deirdre dreamed, would stretch 
on and on into a lifetime—Conn came 
often to the Residency Island. He was 
always welcome there; Blackbury made 
no secret of the fact that he liked the 
“little king” better than his own secre- 
tary, and would have been glad to make 
an exchange, if Conn had seen the mat- 
ter in his way. But Conn did not. He 
served no man. 

He served woman—the first, 
apart from those light loves which had 
left no mark on his life: the last until 
that life should end. This he thought, 
as Deirdre thought the days in Meliasi 
were but the first in a long, unbroken 
string of pearls, stretching away and 
away into the unknown years beyond; 
breaking, and spilling their- light upon 
the earth, only when the cord of life 
should be broken, too. 
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“What did she 
mean, that 
woman, by 
saying you 
were married? 
Is it true?” 


He was a royal lover. Deirdre 
found herself saying, again and again, 
after another of his brief visits to the 
island—for they always seemed brief, 
even when they stretched over an after- 
noon or an evening—that he was too 
good to be true. She had had man’s 
love enough in her life to know how 
surely its honey is mixed and flavored 
with the bitter herb of selfishness. 
Only in Conn’s love did there seem to 
be none. He spoke scarcely at all of 
himself, his aims, his present, his past, 
and very much of her. He wanted to 


know the least things about her life— 
how she had spent her time as a girl 
in that long-forgotten home, where she 
had studied music, how it came that 
she understood the Latin of the coat 
of arms he showed her, one day, en- 
graved on an old bookplate. 

Candide et Constanter, a punning 
reference, instantly grasped by her and 
quickly translated as “Spotless and 
Steadfast.” 

“You don’t need the adverb,” 
commented. 

“Free,” he said, “free, but I like it! 


she 
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Of course no one could live up to such 
a piece of swagger. What is yours? I 
know the crest of several Rogerses; 
they seem to run to griffins and—what’s 
the matter?’ 

For Deirdre had suddenly flushed 
scarlet, and then turned very white. 
How was she to tell him her crest? 
A rose above the brief motto, Norman 
French, Sans Epines, “Thornless.” 
Without the name, it had no meaning. 
She felt herself on the verge of a preci- 
pice. As to Rogers’ crest, she had never 
thought of it. 

But Conn translated her embarrass- 
ment simply enough. 

“Everybody hasn’t got a crest, and 
they are things that don’t matter a scrap 
anyhow,” he said. “Do excuse my 
gassing; I thought perhaps you were 
interested, as it’ll be yours.” He turned 
the subject away. “What if we walked 
under the mango trees for a,while?” he 
said. “It'll be cooler than the veranda.” 

She went with him; they were openly 
affianced now, and-no one might criti- 
cize. But the day was poisoned for 
her. Under the fiery green of the 
mango domes, where the wind from the 
sea rushed through, and the sound of 
the sea came up from far below, and 
sea birds, white and dark-green winged, 
fled by in the glimpses of sun outside, 
they walked, and sat, and walked again, 
and Conn told her how he had looked 
and waited for her all his eight and 
twenty years, and found her at last. 
He told her how he had been building 
his house, gathering his money, for her, 
knowing that she must come; how it 
was for her that he had kept his peace 
about the treasure cave on the main- 
land of Meliasi, and refused to let any 
one share in it, even those he knew to 
be in need. 

“T am no general philanthropist,” he 
told her. “Let those carry out the rdéle 
whom it suits. I look after my own.” 

He told her how he had loved her 
music long: before he ever saw or 
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dreamed of seeing her; how he had 
read her soul in it; how he thought her 
like a lily, a lily with a heart of fire. 
She, drinking in his words as a crea- 
ture athirst, felt them bring no cool- 
ness to her burning lips—to-day. What 
would he call her—he, who lived can- 
dide et constanter—if- he knew? 

All the more for the uncertainty, she 
loved him. She loved him so that she 
could not listen to what he said; she 
seemed to dream away, after a moment, 
into thinking of him, not of his words, 
no matter what he spoke about. Out 
of one of these strange trances she was 
plucked by a word almost shyly spoken, 
with a half laugh accompanying it. 

“Wedding. What about it, dear?” 

She did not know what had gone 
before. She stammered and hesitated 
in replying. 

“When—what ” she faltered. 

“I said, what about our wedding? 
Quiet, of course. I know you’d rather 
not have feathers and fuss. Would 
next week suit you?” 

“Next week ?” 

“Any objections? There’s going to 
be a man-of-war in. It might be as 
well to be married on her. You see, 
the queer state of this place, neither 
British nor French, nor anything else, 
makes the laws a bit vague, and one 
doesn’t want to have any uncertainty 
about the legality of the business. But 
on a king’s ship, it’s British, wherever 
you go. And there’s a chaplain, of 
course. Or what do you say?” 

“Would it be quite—quite usual?” 
asked Deirdre in a low voice, looking 
at her small red Spanish shoes, as she 
walked. Her mind was in a turmoil. 

What she really wanted to ask, yet 
could not ask, was whether the usual 
question about obstacles would be put. 
She knew she could nerve herself and 
her conscience to go through with the 
ceremony all but that. She feared for 
herself, when it came to that solemn 
pause. She might cry out, or burst into 
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tears, or run away. Or, worst of all, 
break down and tell the truth. 

“It wasn’t a marriage,” she repeated 
obstinately. “It hadn’t even the vows 
and promises.. Nothing but taking each 
other for man and wife, and that fat 
old man, sleepy with the gin he’d had 
for lunch, writing it down, and the two 
clerks yawning and staring. How can 
that le 

But Conn was answering, 

“You mean, of course, is it legal?” 
he said. “Don’t worry your small head 
a moment. It’s as legal as if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and six clergy 
tied the knot. You'll never get away 
from me again, even if you want to.” 
The idea seemed to please him. 

“I suppose you don’t believe in di- 

?” ventured Deirdre. She had al- 


ways cherished a spark of hope that 
somehow or other 

Conn frowned a little; the lover light 
died out in his eyes, and an expression 


almost, husbandly took its place. 

“My dear child,” he said, “do talk 
about what you understand. What do 
you know of divorce?” 

“Nothing,” answered Deirdre hast- 
ily. “All the same,” she thought, “this 
is the twentieth century, and we don’t 
go about with blinkers on nowadays.” 

“TI should suppose you didn’t. But 
I'll give you my ideas, if you want them. 
It should be allowed, for the usual 
causes, which won’t ever concern you 
and me, and for another, but that 
needn’t be gone into.” 

“What is it?” demanded Deirdre. 
Somehow, she thought she knew. 

Conn seemed to answer somewhat 
under protest. 

“They altered the law. They used 
to have it retrospective, long ago, when 
a man married. But ene can’t—never 
mind those ugly things, little sweetheart. 
I've got something to give you.” He 
pulled out a tall Spanish-shaped hair 
comb, carved of solid mother-of-pearl, 
and exquisitely set with the sea cat’s- 
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eyes that are found in island lagoons, 
strange things of blue and green, large 
as a shilling. 

“T didn’t dare to make it pearls,” he 
said, “for fear some one might see them, 
and get to drawing conclusions. But 
you wait and see the necklace you’re 
going to have one of these days. I’ve 
been matching pearls for it for years.” 

The comb had to be put in place; 
the giver had to be thanked for it, and 
paid for it. Deirdre, leaving her lover; 
as she always did, with lips throbbing, 
and heart on fire, could find ng leisure 
in her soul for thought until long after 
his steps had died on the track, and 
the oars of his boat beaten away into 
the distance. Later, the memory of 
his words returned to her. She knew 
what he had meant, when he spoke of 
obsolete laws. He was thinking of the 
old-time law that separated forever a 
man from the woman who, coming to 
him, had deceived him. 

“But I should not deceive him!” she 
cried to her soul. And her soul, bit- 
terly, answered her: 

“Would he evere believe that?” 

“Adrian Shaw did,” she told-herself. 

“Adrian Shaw!” answered herself. 
“A man of the world, trained in 
divorce-court evidence, and not—not so 
very much in love that he couldn’t 
marry some one else a few weeks after. 
He was a lantern to this man’s flame. 
You can’t reckon Conn in terms of 
Adrian Shaw.” 

She could not rest; she dared not 
think. It was growing late in the after- 
noon; the sun was off the water. She 
called Mrs. Carbery, and went down 
accompanied by the Irishwoman, to 
Blackbury’s bathing pool. ; 

In the sunset light, it was glorious 
there. A swimmer might have found 
fault with the extent and depth of the 
pool; Deirdre, in fact, was a good 
swimmer and did not criticize it, but 
nothing lovelier could have been 
dreamed of, or made, by Nereids or 
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fairies. Larch-green in color, the sea 
water, let in through tall brown piles, 
sipped and swayed against its tiny shore 
of pure white sand. Somebody, long 
ago, had gathered big shells from the 
reef, and set them on this little beach, 
where they would not naturally have 
been found. 

The sun and the wind had bleached 
them all to a uniform, dazzling. white ; 
there they lay, shaped in a score of 
different ways, horned, deep-lipped, 
fluted, set with teeth like combs, beauti- 
ful ghosts of shells, passing a still old 
age in this tideless prison far from the 
tumble and the surf of the blue-white 
reefs beyond. Over them trailed long 
arms of pink-blossomed convolvuli, and 
spider lilies shot tall blooms behind. 
The walls of the swimming pool, made 
of piled white coral, were painted with 
vivid petals. That long-ago owner of 
the island had searched the seaward 
forests for plants which would grow 
near salt water; his gleanings shone all 
round the pool in fresco work of flow- 
ers, curved horns, and censers, blue as 
Meliasi harbor; trumpets of waxy 
gold; a rain of dropping scarlet; a 
Milky Way of white. _In the unstirred 
green water, they were reflected as in 
a glass; and among the pictured flowers, 
below the real ones, swam little fish of 
sapphire color, of barred black and 
gold, of green and blue, striped with 
rose and geranium color, so that you 
scarcely, on a clear, still noontide, could 
tell which were the fish, and which were 
the flowers. 

This sea fairies’ home was closely 
shut in by its own walls of coral, and 
by a thicket of mangroves growing in 
the tidewater. At no time could it be 
seen from outside, save at the one nar- 
row point where the water of the lagoon 
rose up at high tide, and filled the little 
pool to overflowing, leaving it, hours 
later, halfway down its own sandy, 
weedy bed. Just here, there was a fas- 
cinating glimpse of real deep water, 


neither green nor blue, filled with prom- 
ise of all coolness and of laving tides, 

But Mrs. Carbery, and also the com- 
missioner, had warned Deirdre not to 
let herself be tempted over the safe 
shelter of the fence of piles. Sharks 
had never been seen there, but they 
might be seen at any time, and the Meli- 
asi shark was the “tiger” shark, large 
and ‘fierce, and not to be trifled with. 
Deirdre, who knew the South Seas 
much too well to think in earnest of 
risking herself beyond the fence, never- 
theless chose to grumble a little, on this 
especial afternoon. It had been very 
hot ; the shallow pool, eighty degrees or 
over most of the day, had not had time 
to cool. One might as well have stayed 
up on top and had a hot bath in one’s 
own room, fretful Deirdre maintained. 
She did not like the pool as well as she 
had thought she did. It was all very 
well to look at, but one wanted to swim, 
to get a long stretch of the “crawl” 
at high speed, or to climb on some- 
thing and dive. She would get out and 
sit on the coral; it was cool there, now 
that the sun was going down, and Mrs, 
Carbery might as well come, too. 

Mrs. Carbery did, emerging from 
the bright green water in her prehis- 
toric serge gown, like some strange 
monster cast up at neap tide. Deirdre, 
in a smart “Canadian” of black knitted 
silk, a red handkerchief on her head, 
felt as before, that she must offer a 
remarkable, and not, from her own 
point of view, an unpleasing contrast. 
She lit a cigarette, and rather wished 
that Conn were within sight of her, 
instead of being, by now, a couple of 
miles away. 

The last thing she suspected was that 
he happened, at that moment, to be 
within twenty yards of her, resisting, 
with considerable strength of mind, the 
temptation to play Peeping Tom, when 
he heard the splashing and talking in 
the_pool. He was far from expecting 
to meet Deirdre down there at that hour 
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of the evening. His own presence was 
a simple enough matter; it was due to 
the sighting, from his boat, of a big 
stingaree in the water not very far 
from the inlet to the pool, and his de- 
termination to get the thing speared by 
his boys, lest, by any extraordinary 
chance, it should find its way, gliding 
between ghe piles, into the nook where 
Deirdre was in the habit of bathing. 
The fish, however, had betaken itself 
to deep water at once, and shown no 
sport. Conn meant to hang about for a 
few minutes before starting again, just 
in case the stingaree might once more 
lift an ugly fin out of the water, or lash 
with its cruel tail. 

Meantime, he sat in the stern of: his 
whaleboat, watching the water, and 
thinking of nothing in particular. The 
voices from the pool woke him out 
of his vague reverie. 

“Little dear. and her dragon,” he 
commented. “I’d give a good bit to 
be looking through those confounded 
mangroves, somewhere safe. It isn’t 
done, of course. Quite a lot of nice 
things aren’t done; quite a pity, too. 
Dare say,” the young man’s thoughts 
ran candidly, “she’s dressed a good deal 
more than she’d be at a dance, any- 
how.” He waited, scanning the sea. 
“I don’t think it’s going to shore again,” 
was his regretful thought. 

At the edge of the pool, Deirdre and 
Mrs. Carbery, cooling themselves in a 
drift of-evening breeze, talked. 

“Girl,” said Mrs. Carbery, imparting 
a curious flavor of dress and drawing- 
room to the interview, by sitting very 
upright in her dripping serge, and hold- 
ing her chin well down, as a refined 
lady should do, “girl, I cut the cards 
for ye last night, and I seen throuble 
in it.” 

“Did you?” countered Deirdre po- 
litely. “I hope it wasn’t much.” 

“There bid to be a fair man that will 
cause ye sorrow, jewel, and another 
fair man to that. It’s the wonder of 
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the ‘world, the-way them fair men do 
be harassing ye. And there’s a jour- 
ney across the wather, and a man from 
over the seas.” 

“We're all from over the seas here,” 
objected Deirdre frivolously. 

Mrs. Carbery flowed on. 

“T drew it down that there was mis- 
fortune an’ all the misfortunateness was 
workin’ about the card that means a 
weddin’ ring. Disthress an’ sipiration 
an’ all manner. An all of it, girleen, 
it was contagious to that card. Sure, 
Deirdre daughther, ye will nivir be for 
weddin’ a man that will be bringin’ all 
that upon ye. Sure an’ all, I have been 
feeling in me heart there was no luck 
about the thing at all.” 

Deirdre, reclining slim-legged, black- 
bodied, among the trailing flowers, bit 
off the head of a small white bloom, and 
made answer, slowly: 

“You know, dear Mrs. Carbery, I 
don’t believe much in cards and for- 
tunes, though it’s very kind of you to 
take so much trouble.” 

Mrs. Carbery paused for a moment, 
sitting straighter than ever; she seemed 
all straight lines, with her Noah’s Ark 
blue gown, and her hair, streaked into 
long tails by the water, and her thin 
arms set down by her sides, palms rest- 
ing on the rock. 

“T didn’t tell all of it that there was 
in it,’ she breathed. “Do you choose 
I would tell you?” 

Deirdre, who would have given 
worlds to say “No” felt nevertheless 
constrained to reply, politely, “Yes, do.” 
She was quite aware that Mrs. -Car- 
bery, at times, hypnotized herself into 
believing that the ambiguous signs of 
the “cards” she worshiped were respon- 
sible for ideas that had, in reality, some 
other origin. She dreaded the next 
thing the Irishwoman might say. 

“Daughther of Ayre,” proclaimed 
Mrs. Carbery, “the thing I did be findin’ 
has me clean desthroyed thinkin’ of it, 
when I’d be awake in my bed of a 
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The men were staring, shouting; she 
saw beards wag, and teeth behind wide 
grins, now; they were talking about her. 


night, and it dark, and there to be a 
shmall, wicked talkin’ in the sea, down 
an’ under. The hair of me head crep’ 
when I thought of it. Daughther, it 
was two weddin’ rings I saw, not wan, 
and they was all together.” 

“Two wedding rings!” laughed Deir- 
dre in a high, unnatural voice. “How 
very amusing!” 

Mrs. Carbery lifted eyes, green-gray, 
heavily black-browed, which saw 
through and through her little attempt 
at evasion. 

“Ye will never be for marryin’ one 
man, an’ you wed to another?” she 
said, with an immense simplicity. 

“Who told you I was ever married ?” 
was Deirdre’s last frantic double. 

“There bid to be some mysthery in 


it, I know well,” Mrs. Carbery an- 
swered. “A girl ye are, yet a married 
woman ye are, if the cards tells true. 
3ut whether an’ all, ye’d no right to be 
weddin’ a man who knows no more 
than the lamb unborn.” 

“How do you know I didn’t ” be- 
gan Deirdre, and broke off hurriedly. 
Mrs. Carbery did not pounce upon the 
admission; it told her nothing new. 
She only looked at Deirdre with her 
green-gray prophetess eyes, and leaned 
upon her hands, waiting. 

Deirdre broke through the situation 
with a violent effort. 

“Where’s my cloak? Oh, here! It’s 
getting too cool altogether to be sitting 
wet through any longer. Won’t you 
get yours and come. up? You don’t 
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“Who says so?” yelled Fursey suddenly. “Who says it’s too damned mean? Show him to me!” 


want to get an attack of fever any 
more than I do. Let me!” She had 
picked up Mrs. Carbery’s worn ulster, 
and was throwing it round the thin 
shoulders underneath the serge gown. 
“Now mine.” She flung her wrap of 
brown toweling, red-edged with braid, 


about her, slipped on her shoes, and 
led the way up the steep track to the 
Residency at such a pace that Mrs. 
Carbery, older by more than a decade, 
could hardly follow. Speech was for 
the moment impossible. When they 
reached the Residency veranda, they 
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hurried to their rooms, dripping along 
the floors as they went. —Deirdre, in 
mortal fear of further talk, for all that 
she had made up her mind to tell noth- 
ing, nothing whatever, kept ahead of 
Mrs. Carbery, and fairly bolted into 
her own room. A cool, deliberate sen- 
tence followed her. 

“That would be to be a boat we 
heard, and we coming up the avenue.” 

“Yes,” gasped Deirdre, shutting the 
door. What did a boat, or a hundred 
boats, matter to her? 

A good part of the night she lay 
awake, thinking matters out. Her room 
was dim and quiet; the evening bat- 
talion of mosquitoes hummed for some 
hours outside her close-tucked net, sub- 
siding, toward dawn, into deceptive 
quiet. A painty-green frog as big as a 
pigeon, attracted by the night light, 
posted himself on the edge of the water 
jug, and now and then broke out with 
a Single, discontented, “Roke! roke!’”’ 
Otherwise, stillness lay upon the house 
and island. She could not even hear 
the breathing of sleepers in adjoining 
rooms, as usual. Mrs. Carbery, for all 
her prophecies and alarms, seemed to 
be resting peacefully ; so, big John Bull, 
not a yard away from her, as her bed 
was placed; so, the house boys. who 
slept, for prudence sake, on the 
veranda with sawed-off shotguns ready 
to their hands. Nobody was troubling; 
nobody cared. Only she was awake, 
and miserable. : 

She could not disguise from herself, 
now, that her love was endangered. 
Mrs. Carbery knew nothing; but, aided 
by her never-to-be-sufficiently-cursed 

, fortune-telling cards, and the fancies 
they produced, she had come so near 
the truth, at a guess, as to leave Deirdre 
no hope save in outright black lying, 
and that, never having allowed herself 
more than little gray evasions that 
surely hurt no one, she was very loath 
to face. 

Yet, if she did not face it, she might 
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lose Conn. It would be easier, she felt, 
to die—if death could be met with him. 
She understood, now, the story of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph that had so in- 
trigued her schoolgirl days; other 
stories, running on the same strange, 
wild lines, that had seemed to her ex- 
aggerated, absurd. She knew why 
lovers chose to die together. 

But there was no question of that. 
No question, either, of any trouble at 
all, if she could only keep a “stiff upper 
lip,” and deny anything and everything. 
It was, she was quite sure, the kindest 
course for Conn himself. If she were 
in such a position, sie would much 
rather not know anything that could 
break up her happiness. Conn had 
strong feelings and passions. To hear 
of an obstacle the very week before his 
wedding, day would break his heart, 
and drive him to despair. 

The night waned. “John Bull, feel- 
ing the chill of the hours which verged 
on dawn, moved restlessly on his creak- 
ing spring stretcher, and snorted twice 
or thrice in a half snore, almost awake. 
Mrs. Carbery, on the other side of 
Deirdre’s room, began to talk in her 
sleep, murmuring something that was 
part prayer, part remonstrance, ad- 
dressed to Heaven knew whom. The 
painty-green frog, disturbed, lifted his 
head in the dusk of breaking day, and 
called restlessly, “Roke,-roke! Caroak, 
caroak!” <A small bird with a silver 
whistle woke up to say that the world 
was good, and the sun undoubtedly ris- 
ing. On the veranda, groans and 
scufflings, as the light grew clear, be- 
trayed the foot of the native “boss boy,” 
who was “rousing each caitiff to his 
task of care.” 

It was another day. With the day, 
came to Deirdre firm resolve. She 
could keep her secret, and she would, 

In the New Cumberlands, as in other 
Pacific islands, there are long stretches 
wherein nothing happens at all; days 
when every one, contentedly, does noth- 
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ing from morning until night. This 
was such a day. Blackbury had made 
ready all his mail for the-expected man- 
of-war that night, and it might not call 
within a week; Mrs. Carbery had fin- 
ished the last of the colossal socks be- 
longing to her husband, which she had 
brought with her for darning. Deirdre 
had never anything to do but a little 
sewing, or a little composing, and she 
did not feel in tune for either, to-day. 
She did as the rest did; as Des Roseaux, 
who had wandered in, did also. They 
sat on the front veranda, talking until 
it was time for the eleven o’clock tea 
which is a sacred institution in Pacific 
islands; then, as the sun was beginning 
to beat hotly, they moved to the back 
veranda, which looked west, and talked 
again. 

Then Mrs. Carbery wandered, with 
trailing skirt, to the kitchen to see that 
the boys were cooking lunch, and re- 
turned with the intelligence that they 
were, but that she had had the “divil’s” 
delight getting that young cook boy to 
quit out of it, and leave her to mix the 
pudding with her own ten fingers; signs 
on it, he had been eating a snake, away 
under the house, and he had the smell 
of it still on him. 

Nobody made any comment on this 
typical happening, but Blackbury, Deir- 
dre, and Des Roseaux immediately 
broke, one after another, into illustra- 
tive anecdotes, and by the time the an- 
ecdotes were done, the lunch, with its 
rescued pudding, was on the table and 
the day half over. 

Des Roseaux melted away by and by, 
and Blackbury went off for his after- 
noon sleep. Deirdre, who wanted any- 
thing except a téte-a-téte with Mrs. 
Carbery, fled to a side veranda where 
almost no ,pne ever sat, found a long 
chair, and settled down for a quiet 
afternoon. It was scarcely three 
o'clock; visitors were rare, and none, 
in any case, need be expected for at 
least an hour. She had, in all proba- 


bility, four hours of uninterrupted 
peace before her; even Steve was not 
likely to come to-day, since fie had been 
to the Residency the day before. There 
was a murmuring of music in her ears, 
this last hour or so; a dancing and 
beating of swiit, sweet measures. If 
she had the afternoon entirely to her- 
self with the piano in the sitting room 
at hand, she did not know but she 
might 

Why, that was Conn’s whaleboat, 
surely, creeping over, like a many- 
legged water beetle, from distant Wawa 
Island! It must be either his boat or Des 
Roseaux’s, and Des Roseaux had only 
just left the Residency. Deirdre swung 
her feet off the long chair, and ran 
to Blackbury’s telescope stand. Yes, 
it was Conn. She could see the white 
figure in the stern, and recognize the 
uniform of the crew, dark-blue jumper 
and tunic, with a sash of emerald green. 

There was, of course, only one thing 
to de—hurry—into the bedroom, hunt 
out a lacy, cloudy dress with graceful 
hanging sleeves, pat the dark-bronze 
masses of hair into more perfect form, 
and add a touch, a very discreet touch, 
of Deirdre’s own particular lilac per- 
fume. She always used a delicate lilac, 
when she used any scent at all, on the 
grounds that she was “simply sick” of 
violet, in books and out of them. 

The side veranda would do. It was 
quiet. Was it not delightful of him 
to come all those miles again so soon? 
But there never had been, there never 
would be, a lover like Stephen Conn. 
More than ever, the urge of music, 
not yet formed or expressed, swelled 
like a tide in her heart. She found her- 
self humming fragments as-she moved 
about her room, a first line, words and 
music, as she twisted up her hair; a 
refrain suddenly leaped into life com- 
plete as she fastened the last snap of 
her prettiest dress. She hadn’t written 
a song for months, but this would make 
up. The last phrase sounded in her 
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ears as she closed her door, and stepped 
out on the veranda to see whether the 
boat had yet come under the lee of the 
island. Oh, it would be a splendid 
song! 

Yes, the boat had evidently come in; 
it was not to be seen. In another two 
or three minutes, she would hear Steve 
Conn’s step, his unmistakable, light, 
swift foot, coming up the crackling 
coral walk. She would catch the first 
glimpse of the hard, strong face, which 
softened only for her, the diamond-gray 
eyes beneath the big sun helmet, before 
he caught sight of her; she would look 
through the chinks of the bamboo sun 
blinds, and laugh to see him scanning 
the front of the house, wondering 
where she might be. Only another 
minute now at most. Only half a min- 
ute. Now—now. Surely that was his 
step; was it? Some one, undoubtedly, 
was coming up the walk. Oh, a native! 
A native, with a note. 

She was not vexed, not alarmed, 
There was no reason for either. The 
note might be for any one, might mean 
anything or nothing at all. But some- 
how, mysteriously, the pace of things 
seemed to have slowed down. The 
world was rushing no longer. It crept. 

The note was for her. The boy was 
one of Conn’s. 

She met him at the steps, took the 
letter from him, and went into her 
room to open it. She did not feel 
frightened, not at all. What was there 
to be frightened at? But, oddly, her 
knees seemed to be frightened. They 
shook. She was amused at her knees. 

She opened the letter. The envelope 
had been gummed down closely; it 
wouldn’t tear at first. She had to get 
a hatpin from the dressing table. Then 
she saw that her hands were fright- 
ened. They were trembling, and looked 
cold. But she was quite calm. 


The letter was very short; she 


seemed to read it all at once, in a single 
look. But she could not understand it. 
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Will you come down to the boathouse if 
you can? I want to talk to you. S. Conn. 

The boy, outside, asked if he was to 
wait. 

“No,” she called, and he went away. 

What did it mean? She laid the note 
down on the dressing table, and looked 
at it. It seemed as if she could not stop 
looking at it. Her hat was hanging on 
the mirror ; she pinned it on, all the time 
staring at the note, so that she ran the 
pin into her head, and hurt herself, 
She snatched it out, and replaced it, 
glancing at the glass this-time. The 
girl in the glass stared hard and 
strangely; her eyes seemed very big, 
but that was because her face had 
turned so white. Why was she look- 
ing like that? 

There was gravel under her feet, 
coral gravel. The wind from the sea 
blew in her face, and ruffled her dress. 
She held it against the breeze. It was 
a windy, gold afternoon, full of the 
calling, insistent life that is nowhere 
so inescapable as in the tropic world. 
A day to live in; a day to meet- good 
fortune, with a smile and outstretched 
hands. The day when she and Conn 
had pledged their love had been a day 
of brooding storms, dusk coming down 
with a cruel face, and angry, muttering 
cries. 

She did not know why she thought 
of it. She could not catch the consol- 
ing analogy she wanted, though she felt, 
dimly, that it was there. She could 
only hasten down the coral path to the 
boathouse, thoughts tumbling and trip- 
ping over one another. Why had he 
not come up to the house? Why had 
he written such a letter? That was a 
huge butterfly! It must be as big as a 
swallow, red spots on its wings; they 
did not often come to the island. Conn’s 
boat, lying out from shore; now, the 
boathouse, standing alone, on a space 
of sun-caked sand. They must have 
put it there to be safe from fire; odd, 
she had never thought of that. A quiet 
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place. A place-where there could be 
no eayesdroppers. Up on the top of 
the island, among the shrubs and trees, 
one never knew. Was that the reason? 
And if it were, yet why Oh, there 
he was, under the black-silk shadow of 
the boathouse roof! Sitting on the edge 
of Blackbury’s drawn-up whaleboat. 
He did not see her; she could not see 
his face, because his helmet was on. 

Conn, under the boathouse roof, 
heard the light, hurried footsteps com- 
ing. Instantly he rose, and took off 
his sun helmet. 

“T must apologize,” were the first 
words that she heard. “I shouldn’t 
have brought you down here if it could 
have been helped. I wanted to talk 
quite privately.” 

“Yes,” she said, swallowing down 
something in her throat. They stood 
and looked at each other. Conn was 
so deeply tanned that no pallor could 
show on his hard face, but his lips, 
commonly red, were yellow-white. She 
noticed that. “Something dreadful is 
going to happen,” she thought. 

“Will you sit down?” he said, offer- 
ing his hand to help her into the whale- 
boat. He was terribly polite. He had 
kissed her; his hand, that hand that 
used to cling to hers as steel leaps and 
clings to the magnet, barely touched 
her, as he lifted her by the elbow. He 
did not sit down himself. He stood 
beside the whaleboat, on the sand, not 
very near to her. She had never be- 
fore realized his height, his strength. 

“This is not Steve,” she thought. 
Her woman’s soul ached for her pro- 
tecting lover. This steel-eyed judge 
who stood aloof, who was he? 

“I wanted to tell you something,” 
were his first words. They gave her 
a shock of surprise. She had thought 
—oh, he was going on! 

“I wanted to let you know I was in 
my boat, last evening, when you and 
Mrs. Carbery were bathing. I heard a 
good deal of what you and she said. 
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I wish to apologize for doing such a~ 
disgraceful thing.” 

He paused for a moment, evidently 
collecting his words. 

“It was a temptation. I didn’t think 
I would have done it, but that doesn’t 
matter. We can assume I’m a cad, if 
you like. It can’t alter what I heard. 
What did she mean, that woman, by 
saying you were married? Is it true?” 

She would have given ten years of 
her life to be able to lie. She had lied 
before; she did-not palter with herself, 
now, by calling it evasion, fibbing. But 
to Conn, had her life been forfeit, she 
could not, 

“Ves,” she said, and seemed to hear 
the word explode like sdynamite, shat- 
tering her world. 

She had been mistaken, it seemed, in 
thinking that Coftn’s burned skin could 
show no change of color. It changed 
now, to a dusk, ugly yellow. He looked, 
all in one moment, like a man who has 
been sick for weeks. 

“Ts your husband alive?’ 

“Yes.” She knew he was. 
tor would have told her. 

“When did you hear of him last ?” 

“Two years. Let me speak, Steve. 
I must speak.” 

“You can speak when I’m done. I 
want to know how you dared.” 

“T—dared?- I don’t- ¥ 

“Yes, you do. You understand quite 
well!’ I want to know what made you 
think I was going to commit bigamy for 
any woman alive. What had I ever— 
good God, and I thought I wasn’t 
worthy to touch your dress!” 

“Oh, you won't listen, and you don’t 
understand,” cried Deirdre, fighting 
back tears. “It was a—it was only 


”? 


The doc- 


Church 


“Was it a legal marriage? 
or registry?” 

“It was registry.” 

“And you never had a divorée?” 


’ 


“No—no. There wasn’t——’ 
“Had you thought of getting one? 
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Not that I—but there would have been 
some excuse.” 

“Why, no, Steve. Steve, don’t look 
at me like that. I’ve done nothing. 
No, there was never any chance of a 
divorce, It wasn’t a real marriage, it 
was only a student marriage, like Sonya 
Kovalevsky.” 

“Who?” 

“The Russian mathematician, you 
know. She ¥ 

“I don’t know. I don’t take any in- 
terest in nihilism. I don’t see what it’s 
got to do with you and me. You let 
me ask you to marry me, and accepted 
me, and we were to have been “ 
He stopped, and seemed to fight for 
self-composure. In a moment he went 
on; she had not dared to interrupt. 
“And you meant to make my sons 
—my sons—you meant to make 
them He hesitated over the 
word, so seldom used before a decent 
woman. Deirdre, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, broke in. She was crying now, 
her breast heaving, tears running down. 
But Conn did not even seem to see it. 

“You're cruel, you beat one down, 
You must listen.” She was almost 
choking with tears. “Steve, why won’t 
you understand? -It was to get my 
property, and he only did it—to help. 
He left me as soon as the register was 
signed. And I a 

“You want me to believe that—that 
the man who married you went off and 
deserted you as soon as it was done?” 

“Yes, yes, Steve. It was 

“And that you have not seen him 
since ?” 

“Yes,” said Deirdre, stopping her 
tears. Was there, could there, be 
hope? 

“You can tell that,” said Conn, his 
face yellow-white with fury, “you can 
tell that to the marines.” 

He turned his back on her, and went 
with great steps across the sand, down 
to the spot where his boat was lying 
in the tide. She could not believe that 

















he was going like that, without a word, 
She could not believe it even when she 
saw him swing into the boat, and order 
the boys to shove away. He would 
turn, come back. 

He did not. The crew, sensing some- 
thing unusual and dangerous in the air, 
reached out over their oars and pulled 
as if contesting a race. The whaleboat 
left a creaming wake behind her on 
the glass-green of the lagoon. Soon 
it looked like a pointer, a long, thin 
pointer, showing the way to the passage 
in the reef. Thé boat nosed straight 
for the break in the tumbling foam, 
took it, and was away, rocking on the 
open sea. 

Deirdre found that she was on the 
beach; she had no recollection of get- 
ting out of the boat or leaving the boat- 
house. There was an imménse Cal- 
ophyllum tree near her, rooted in sand, 
and spreading its enormous arms, each 
one a separate forest, out above the 
water. ~Flowers, white and golden, ex- 
quisitely scented, fell into the tide at 
her feet, and came swaying back on the 
fringe of each long ripple. 

“T shall never like them again,” she 
thought, looking at the lovely things 
with a cold, sick feeling. Steve was 
gone; Steve who had been hers. What 
was she to do? God, God, what a night 
she was going to have! 

It was near sunset now. She did not 
dare venture into the house; she felt 
as if she were going mad. She would 
take her bathing suit from the back 
yard, and slip down to the swimrfing 
pool; that would be a good way of 
escaping from eyes and tongues for the 
present. After—oh, how was she go- 
ing to face dinner! How could she 
spend the awful night in that room she 
hated so? “Roke, roke!” She could 
hear the horrible green frog, hiding 
among the basins, could imagine the 
muttering of Mrs. Carbery on one side, 
the creaking of Blackbury’s bed on the 
other. The hatred of familiar things, 
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which comes upon one 
struck by sudden_ sorrow, 
lay heavy upon her. 

And least of all did she 
guess at the wild longing 
for that safe, quiet room 
which was to beset her, in 
the night that lay in real 
truth before her. 

She gained the yard un- 
seen, and found her dress. 
Her bathing cloak was 
with it; she swung it over 
her arm and took her red 
bathing cap. 

Again a blank, filled 
with wild efforts to keep 
back the terrible tears 
which threatened to lay 
her low as a_ thunder 
shower lays low the herb- 
age and the flowers. She 
did not know how she 


had reached the swimming 


pool, but here it was, and 

here was she with half of 

her clothes off, and strewn 

about the rocks which bor- 

dered the pool. Why was 

she doing this? Why not? 

There were to be no whys 

in her life hereafter. She was to drift, 
drift always, down the lonely ways of 
time. What had she been composing 
that afternoon? She could not tell. It 
was wiped out of her mind; it was 
gone, as if it had never existed. What 
was the matter with her? Was she go- 
ing mad? She almost hoped so. 

She had got into her bathing dress 
without knowing; her fingers were fas- 
tening the shoulder buttons. Should 
she dive in? Swim? Stay on the edge? 
She could not tell what-she was going 
to do. The springs that worked her 
life seemed broken. She found herself, 
presently, sitting on the rocks, back to 
the tideway entrance, face to the flow- 
ers and the land, crying, crying terribly 
at last. 

10 


“Look down,” came Ka- 
laka’s voice. Deirdre did 
not dare; she could sense 
rather than see that the 
edge was very near. 


There was a canoe outside the swim- 
ming bath. Sunset had seen, for some 
days past, the same canoe, hovering in 
the same place. It had been there on 
the previous evening when Conn and 
his whaleboat made their call. Conn 
had noticed it, without particular inter- 
est, except that he had observed that 
the native paddler was fishing in water 
shallower than that generally chosen by 
the New Cumberland folk. Reef fish 
are not, by a long way, so good to eat 
as the firmer, deep-sea fish outside 
lagoons. 

He might have noticed, had he not 
been taken up with other things, that 
the canoe was unusually big for a single 
paddler, and that it had a heap of nets 
in the bottom. It was an odd outfit, 
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if one thought of it, for a native who 
was apparently fishing with hook and 
line. But no one about Meliasi took 
any particular notice of natives unless 
they made themselves troublesome. 
Conn, certainly, had other things to 
think of. 

The canoe was there, when he made 
his wild dash away from Residency 
Island, this: second evening, half blind 
with misery and rage. He almost ran 
it down, steering the whaleboat for the 
reef passage. He saw nothing except 
the open sea, felt nothing except his 


own mad desire to get away from the 


place and all it held. The paddler had 
to work his hardest to clear Conn’s 
track in time. He stopped, when the 
big boat was safely out of the way, and, 
staring after it, made a remark in 
broken English to the effect that the 
Little King seemed angry, and it must 
be his woman he was angry with, since 
he had been in the boathouse with her 
for half an hour. 

- “Angry?” chuckled the voice of a 
person invisible. “He wild, that fel- 
low Conn? He been row along him 
missus? Very good. Me like.” 

“Altogether he wild,” affirmed the 
native, paddling slowly, with his eye 
on the belt of mangroves which con- 
cealed the swimming bath. “Me think 
him been close-up fight along him mis- 
sus.” 

A whale spout of delighted swearing 
from the pile of fishing nets came in 
reply. The native, who had been long 
enough with whites_to understand most 
of it, burst out laughing. 

“’Fore God, massa,” he declared, 
“you savvy too much dam.” 

“Hold your row,” said the voice, sud- 
denly careful. “We come up close. 
You takem line,” ordered the voice. 
“You make all same catchem fish. 
Close up you go, ’longside mangrove, 
you wait. By ’n’ by this missus, you 
hearem come, you go inside mangrove, 
look—see.” 
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nodded. 
nearing the mangrove trunks; the great 
trees, eighty and a hundred feet high, 
stood in densely shaded water, sur- 
rounded by their million growing chil- 
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dren. In and out the paddler worked 
the canoe, avoiding with care the spear- 
like prominences of iron-hard young 
shoots, and the blind alleys among the 
knitted black stems which led only into 
difficulties. Progress was slow; the in- 
visible somebody, hidden underneath 
the nets, kicked restlessly about, and 
yawned once or twice. 

“Five nights, five nights,” came a 
humming murmur. “Oh, blanky blank, 
five nights! Oh, John Stanley Winton 
Fursey, five blanky blank nights here, 
and two on the dancing ground, and 


no girl! Oh, Johnny John, go home 
and boil your head, for you’re no 
good!” Then the tone changed; the 


murmur, low and cautious always, ad- 
dressed itself to the native paddler. 
“Hold on, you black devil; easy as she 
goes! I hearem this fellow marry she 
come.” 

The paddler became a 
bronze. 

“Massa,” he whispered, without mov- 
ing his head. “All right dis time. One 
marry coming. No, two.” 

“Hold on,” came the warning whis- 
per. They waited. Ina minute or two, 
responding to Fursey’s touch on his 
foot, the native glided forward. It was 
possible to see between the mangrove 
stems now, if one advanced noiselessly. 

“What you see?” 

“Massa, me see one fellow marry. 
Him sit down, too much cry.” , 

“Calico”—clothes—“him takem off?” 

“Calico, belong swim, him havem, 
massa. Black calico. Him no swim. 
Him sit down, him cry.” 

“Good! Hold on. Suppose I no find 
you here when I come.back, then I cut 
off your two ears, make you eat them.” 

“T stop, fore God I stop, massa.” 

“Mind you do.” Fursey had risen 


statue of 
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up from under the mass of fishing nets; 
he slung himself, noiselessly, over the 
edge of the canoe. JBarefooted, he 
crept along the wall of piled coral 
which edged the inlet to the bath; the 
blocks were large, and he found foot- 
ing easily, protected by the height of 
the wall. At the entrance he paused, 
peeping cautiously between the piles 
which guarded the bath from roaming 
sharks and swordfish. 

“A cinch,” he murmured delightedly, 
looking at Deirdre’s unconscious figure. 
Fursey was a keen reader of wild-West 
literature, and he deliberately adopted 
both its dress and its language at times. 
There was a strong strain of the movie 
actor in the queer little scoundrel. For 
the job of this evening, he had got 
himself up in red shirt, rough breeches 
of dungaree, a belt stocked with knives 
and pistols, and a Buffalo Bill hat. He 
quite saw himself on a magazine cover 
as “Bad Bill of Nevada” or “The Ter- 
ror of Red Gulch.” Strangers had 
been known to set down this vain little 
chunk of flesh as a mere incarnate joke; 
a negligible piece of stuff and swagger. 

There was a red handkerchief tied 
about his neck, cowboy fashion. He 
loosened it as he crept forward, and 
held it between his teeth, swinging free. 
Deirdre’s black figure was only a yard 
from him now. He had made no noise, 
but she was crying so bitterly, shoul- 
ders heaving, face hidden between her 
hands, that she would not, in all like- 
lihood, have heard him even had he 
tramped across the coral rock, or 
shouted. 

The sun, sinking down beyond the 
lagoon, shot up a last jet of light among 
the trees, and disappeared. Fursey, 
handkerchief now shifted to one hand, 
deliberately waited. Time enough for 
a few minutes more; best to let the 
light sink a little. It would be dark in 
a jiffy. 

Deirdre cried on. Her world had 
sunk away under her feet; Steve— 


Steve had spoken to her cruelly, looked 
at her like an enemy, left her. What 
was she going to do? What was she 
to live for? She did not care what 
became of her now. 

Many a girl has said as much to her- 
self.. Few have had the statement chal- 
lenged as promptly as Deirdre. For, 
just at the moment when the words 
were forming themselves in her mind, 
the falling dusk leaped suddenly to 
dark; something was thrust into her 
mouth, stifling her frightened cry; an 
arm like a belt of steel caught her about 
the body. She felt herself swung off 
her feet, and carried. She tried to 
fight, to scream—it seemed that, after 
all, what happened to her did matter, 
enormously—but the handkerchief half 
choked her, and the powerful arm held 
her as a python holds a rabbit. There 
was a period of swinging about and 
scrambling, during which she did not 
cease to fight, fiercely, uselessly; then 
she felt herself lowered into some- 
thing that smelled damp and felt 
woody and hard. Her hands were 
swiftly tied; the handkerchief was re- 
adjusted so that she could breathe with 
a fair amount of freedom, but she could 
neither see nor speak. A pile of some- 
thing soft was laid on top of her. She 
felt the motion of a canoe; heard the 
low, cautious beat of its paddle; was 
conscious of a freshening current of 
air penetrating the nets that lay over 
her. 

Fursey, sitting upright in the canoe, 
and keeping a sharp lookout, chuckled 
to himself, as he sped with his capture 
on toward Wawaka Island. 


CHAPTER XII. 

In the pearlers’ hall, on-the top of 
Wawaka Island, there was néver 
silence. 

During the day, when the sloops 
were out on the lagoon, the cook boys 
made the place their own, chattering as 
only natives and monkeys can chatter, 
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breaking firewood, eating, shouting, 
fighting. They kept a sentry posted on 
the top of the island to give warning 
of the fleet’s return; when that was 
signaled, they drove away their women, 
ran for coconut brooms, swept out the 
worst of the day’s accumulated rubbish, 
and set the pots a-boiling, all in the 
midst of chattering and clamor, which 
ceased like a sound shut off by a door, 
the moment their masters arrived. 

Then, the pearlers themselves, with 
loud talking, cursing, calls to one boy 
and another, took up the tale of noise. 
By lantern light and firelight, later on, 
there would be card playing and dicing, 
and shouts of the players who lost and 
won, The day’s catch of pearls would 
change hands; some one would accuse 
some one else of cheating; knives would 
be drawn, perhaps used. 

Men asleep on their scattered beds, 
fires down to white dust of ashes, black 
darkness in the roof, moonlight pour- 
ing through the doorways—there was, 
even yet, no stillness. Always, in this 
huge, rough house, the wind was play- 
ing tricks somewhere or other, flapping 
a loose section of thatch among the 
hundreds which made up the roof, beat- 
ing a branch of eucalyptus or oleander 
against the wattled walls, screaming 
through some gap, with a wail like 
dogs baying at the moon, thundering, 
on nights when the wild northwest was 
up, from one end of the place to an- 
other, and driving before it torn leaves 
of the coconut palms and bits of broken 
coral from the path outside, over the 
sleepers’ beds. Certainly, Wawaka was 
not peaceful. 

Through the noises of the night, with 
the huge black roof above her, and the 
marigold-colored light of the swung 
lantern making strange patterns on the 
walls, Deirdre watched. She did not 
sleep. She did not feel as if she ever 
would sleep again this side of the grave. 

She was penned in a tiny inclosure of 
coconut-leaf screens which stood in one 
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corner of the hall. She was not fet- 
tered in any way, but Kalaka, Fursey’s 
girl, was sleeping beside her, one sturdy, 
bronze-colored arm thrown round her 
waist. Kalaka was snoring hard, nev- 
ertheless, the least movement on Deir- 
dre’s part caused the snores to cease 
and, if the movement were repeated, 
Kalaka would wake, and tell the white 
woman, angrily, to keep quiet. 

How long was it since she had been 
carried, wrapped in a bundle of fishing 
nets, from Fursey’s canoe to the pearl- 
ers’ hall? There the men were coming 
in from the day’s work, strolling, cook- 
ing, drinking, lying about, and Fursey, 
with a yell, had set her on her unsteady 
feet, pulled off the nets, and shouted 
to the men to look what a fine fish he 
had caught! 

It seemed a week. It was possibly 
five hours—eight o’clock when they 
landed her, no doubt, and now it was 
after one in the morning, by the sink- 
ing of the moon. 

She had made a strange and a very 
lovely picture standing there, all white 
and black in her black swimming suit ; 
cloudy dark hair dawn about her shoul- 
ders; dark, desperate eyes staring out 
of a small, marble face. Fursey kept 
firm hold of her arm, as if he thought 
she might take wing, and seemed to 
hold her forth and show her to the 
crowd as he would have shown a newly 
purchased dog or horse. 

“Some girl, believe me,” he had said, 
in the wild-West idiom he affected. 
“Conn’s girl, this is. Conn’s girl, whom 
he told where he’s got his mine, and 
what’s in it. They’re dragging the 
swimming bath for her corpse at this 
very minute.” He let out a crash of 
laughter. He kept tight hold of her 
arm; she wondered if he knew how 
much his grip was hurting her. She 
saw the pearlers’ faces as a mist full 
of eyes; she felt dazed and giddy, and 
would have fallen but for Fursey’s 
hold. The men were staring, shout- 
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ing; she saw beards wag, and teeth 
behind wide’ grins, now; they were 
talking about her. 

“Who says so?” yelled Fursey sud- 
denly. “Who says it’s too damned 
mean? Show him to me!” 

She did not see his hand move, but 
there it was, stretched out—the right 
hand; he was holding her with the left, 
and in it there was an automatic pistol ! 
Where had it come from? 

The men knew. They knew also that 
Fursey, partly through natural ability, 
and partly by dint of endless practice, 
could draw and aim the Colt he always 
carried about as quickly as a cat can 
strike at the eyes of a dog. Nobody 
answered his furious question. Deirdre 
felt a little contemptuous of it; she 
thought, so far as she could think at 
such a moment, that he was simply 
“showing off.” And why- was he aim- 
ing? There was nothing, by his own 
words, to aim at. 

Then she saw the reflection of her 
own white fear in another face, the 
face of a youngish man at the far end 
of the hall, and she realized, instantly, 
that Fursey’s question had been purely 
rhetorical, for he was aiming, with a 
deadly certainty, at the head of the 
youngish man. 

In a moment the whole hall fell to 
silence. The wind blattered at the 
doorway; there was a sound of clink- 
ing coral, as a native’s bare foot moved 
stealthily outside. 

“It was you, I believe, who said the 
capture of this young lady was too 
damned mean?” asked Fursey, with a 
giggling politeness. The youngish man 
turned his head from side to side, look- 
ing for escape. The others swung 
loose of him, right and left, and 
bunched together, staring. 

Deirdre flung her hands to her ears; 
the pistol had gone off almost in her 
face. Through the muffling palms, she 
heard a shriek, almost a howl. The 
youngish man was running about, 
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doubled up, his hand upon the side of 
his head. He dropped it, and she saw, 
in the lamplight, dark blood on his 
neck and shirt. Where his ear had 
been, there was nothing except a lobe 
and a hole. ’ 

Fursey giggled again. 

“Any complaints?” he shouted, in the 
tone of an orderly officer going rourds. 

No one answered. The wounded 
man sat down on the ground rocking 
himself backward and forward, his 
hand to the place where his ear had 
been. A brown woman, by and by, a 
small, terrified thing wearing almost no 
clothes, slipped out from somewhere, 
and coaxed him away. 

Fursey looked round 
lamplit hall again. 

“Now, if nobody has anything more 
to say,” he remarked, “I'll go on 
where I was interrupted. This young 
lady is to pay us a little visit. I’m 
sure we shall all be very polite to her, 
unless she gives us cause to be other- 
wise, and she’d hardly be so foolish as 
to do that, hey, my dear?” 

He seemed to expect the girl to an- 
swer him, but she could find no words. 

“This isn’t true,” she was telling her- 
self. “This is a bad dream; I must 
have got an attack of fever. I’ll wake 
up in a minute, and hear the frog on 
the wash basin and Mrs. Carbery snor- 
ing. It’s a dream. Oh, God, help me 
to wake up! I don’t like it; I can’t 
bear any more of it.” 

The night was hot, but she began to 
shiver as she stood. This dream—if 
it was a dream, if it was a dream!— 
made all her limbs feel weak, and took 
her voice away. Perhaps she was dying 
in her sleep. She had heard of such 
things. More and more she shook. 

“Kalaka!” roared Fursey, in the im- 
mense voice which went so ill with his 
small stature. “Kalaka! Bring some 
of your clothes. This lady is cold.” 

The girl Kalaka came out. She was 
fat, sullen, scared-looking ; a handsome 
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dusky, 
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creature, with savage black eyes, and 
a mop of silky curls which told of some 
Malay cross in her ancestry, for the 
New Cumberland heads were woolly. 
She was gorgeously dressed for a na- 
tive, with petticoat of crimson silk, and 
short bedgown of yellow; there were 
gold rings on her arms, and bands of 
gold across her hair. She stared at 
Deirdre, essence of concentrated hate in 
her sparkling eyes. Fursey told her 
again to get some clothes. Slowly she 
obeyed, returning with a long, loose 
gown of green print, which she flung 
over the white girl’s head. 

Deirdre had scarce been conscious of 
her lightly clad condition, but she was 
relieved to feel herself completely cov- 
ered again. Her hands were still fas- 
tened with Fursey’s handkerchief. This 
last the owner removed, throwing’ it 
behind him. 

“Give her some supper,” he said to 
Kalaka. “She sleep along you, you 
hold her fast. Suppose you let her go, 
me I take you on top Wawaka, throw 
you over, all same I did Maiva.” He 
thrust his face almost into Kalaka’s and 
glared at her. The girl winced away 
from him. 

“You come,” she said, nipping the 
white girl’s arm tightly into hers. She 
cast_another of her looks of hate at 
Deirdre, as she led her to a kitchen 
shed outside. There was cold rice on 
a plate, which she offered to Deirdre, 
but the latter shook her head. “Water, 
please,” she begged. Kalaka brought it 
in a tin, and watched her as she drank. 

“If you let me go,” said Deirdre, 
putting down the tin, and reassembling 
all the courage she could find, “if you 
let me go, I will give you so much 
money you will never-want any again.” 
She glanced out at the darkened world 
beyond the cook shed. Surély it might 
be possible, since Fursey had been so 
foolish as to leave her in charge of*a 
mere woman like herself, to make her 
escape!’ This was no dream. This 
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was a horrible reality, on which she 
scarcely dared allow her mind to dwell. 
She fixed it on one point—to get away. 

But Kalaka shook her curly head 
as if she would shake it off. 

“Why for I die for you? I no such 
fool,” she said, following up her words 
with a rattle of Fursey’s own particu- 
lar language, which made Deirdre’s 
blood run cold, so horrible it sounded 
in the mouth of a young girl. 

“He'd never dare to ‘4 

“He do anyt’ing. .You hearem me, 
Anyt’ing. Dat Maiva % 

“What of her?” 

“She here before me. He steal her 
from one village- in mountain, same 
he steal me. He tell Maiva, ‘Suppose 
you go along another man, by an’ by 
I frow you? You come; I show!” 

With savage impetuosity, she seized 
Deirdre’s hand, and rushed her out of 
the cook house, a very little way, to 
where the ground beneath their feet 
suddenly broke off into a void of wink- 
ing stars. A strong salt breeze from 
the ‘sea came whirling up, billowing 
Kalaka’s royal robes, and Deirdre’s cot- 
ton dress. 

“Look down,” came Kalaka’s voice. 
Deirdre did not dare; she heard the 
waves bursting on the coral a long, long 
way below, and she could sense, rather 
than see, that the edge was very near. 

“Take me away,” she begged, shiver- 
ing. ; 

“Dey take Maiva,” went on the girl 
in a hushed voice, “dey take her long 
her dress so ~ 

She caught at Deirdre’s skirts, and 
made as if she would swing her by 
them. Deirdre hurriedly shrank back. 

“Dey make her go—one—two—t’ree, 
an’ haway!” Kalaka flung out her 
hands, and gazed down, as if indeed 
she saw the body of the doomed girl, 
turning and whirling in the empty air. 

“What did they do it for?” asked 
Deirdre, in a low voice of horror. 

“She make gammon along another 
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man,” explained Kalaka, carelessly. 
“No good make gammon Fursey. You 
come back.” 

“Look here, girl,” cried Deirdre, in 
despair, “do you want me to stay? 
Aren’t you afraid your Fursey will like 
me better than you?” 

She hated herself for the suggestion, 
but she could not miss any chance. 
Kalaka laughed. 

“T no ’fraid,” she explained, “ ’cause 
I stick you all-a-same pig, suppose Fur- 
sey like you. Come back.” She jerked 
the captive along to the hall again. And 
Deirdre, tasting the bitterness of de- 
spair, submitted. At all events, if the 
worst came to the wofst, there was 
that rock. It might be she would wel- 
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come it, in the end. 

Fursey, who -seemed to have made 
definite plans and to be acting on them, 
ordered Kalaka to take Deirdre into her 
own little screened-off sleeping corner; 
and to keep her there-till the morning. 


He joined the pearlers after, and they 
threw dice, one by one, for the larger 
pearls of the day’s catch. They made 
a great deal of noise over it, and quar- 
reled not a little, but there was no more 
bloodshed, toward which desirable end 
the absence of spirits no doubt con- 
tributed. Fursey, in pursuance of the 
plan he communicated to no one, had 
barred them for the evening. Beer was 
drunk by cases; before long, half the 
men had fallen into a muddled sleep 
where they sat, and the rest were 
drowsy. Fursey, himself, put out all 
the lights but one, the light which hung, 
like a beacon, at the entrance to the 
screened corner where Deirdre and 
Kalaka lay. 

Toward dawn the wind fell, and the 
grateful silence, helped by the chill 
which goes before breaking day, 
soothed Deirdre into sleep. Worn out, 
she slept heavily, and did not wake till 
after eight o’clock. The clamor of a 
fierce dispute among the pearling men 
aroused her. They had breakfasted, 
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and were gathered together near the 
doorway, arguing some point with their 
ugly little chief. Until the matter was 
settled; none of them would go out 
with the boats. 

Deirdre had awaked too late to hear 
the cause of the dispute; she only 
caught the answer that Fursey was 
making. 

“What would you have, boys? 
Where could the little tart be safer than 
she is up here, with Kalaka looking 
after her, and Child and me seeing 
she doesn’t get away till she’s told us 
what we want to know?” 

He was milder now than when the 
wretched lad with the shot-off ear had 
opposed him the night before. No one 
like Fursey to feel the mouths of his 
wild team; to know when reins should 
be held tight, and when they must, for 
a moment, be loosened. There was 
fretting on the bit this morning; he felt 
it, and gave to the pull. But his lip, 
below the catlike mustache, was nipped 
hard in, and one thought kept making 
furious circles in his mind, again and 
again. 

“Wait. You wait. I know who this 
is. Oh, wait till I get you!” 

Still, he spoke to them reasonably. 

“No one’s got any reason for harm- 
ing her. We'll tell her—are you listen- 
ing, Deirdre?” 

Kalaka nudged her te reply. 

“Yes,” she called feebly, from be- 
hind her screen. 

“Then listen to this, and you, boys, 
listen, too. We want to know where 
Conn’s mine is, and we know she 
knows. She’s only got to tell us, and 
she can go home that minute. What’s 
in that to make a fuss about?” 

“What are you going to do? Tell 
us!” broke from half a dozen men to- 
gether. Fursey held up his hand for 
silence. 

“Child can tell me,” he said. His 
face was as sweet as cream, all but 
the bitten lip that nobody could see. 
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“I—T’'ll take you to it as 
soon as things blow over,” 
she said, fighting hard for 
her chance. “Let me wait; 
let me have a day or two.” 


“They want to know,” spoke Child, 
leaning with his immense slack bulk 
against one of the tree-trunk pillars of 
the house, “they want to know how 
you propose to act, if she doesn’t tell.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry! I don’t 
want to get the blanky man-of-war 
after us. If she won’t tell for polite- 
ness, she'll tell for love.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

For answer, Fursey beckoned to the 
man named Smith. 

“You can talk,” he said. 

“What do you want me to say?” 
grumbled the creature. He was one 
of the worst wrecks of that assembly 


of human wreckage, a stooping, red- 
nosed thing, with a painful air of past 
gentility about him. He stared at Fur- 
sey with watery, ineffective dislike. 

“When your name wasn’t Smith,” 
said Fursey, “what was it?” 

“Tritton,” grunted the man. Some 
of the pearlers shifted about, and ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s. the chap,” said Fursey. 
“You were a missionary here when you 
first came up, weren’t you?” 

“What if I was?” 

“We won’t say what they chucked 
you out for, or where you'd be if this 
was a crown colony, with police. You 
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can just tell us, were you licensed to 
perform marriages, or were you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you still are. Well, boys, do 
you see it? If the young lady won't 
tell her dear friends what she knows, 
she’ll tell her dear husband, me, won’t 
she? And if any of the people’—he 
mentioned what he thought of the peo- 
ple—“at Residency Island cut up their 
capers, why, nobody, not even a blanky 
man-of-war, can get down on a man 
for running off with his own wife, can 
they? See?” 

They did see apparently. 
of the little scoundrel 
Wawaka | Island, 


Their awe 
who ruled 
momentarily sus- 
pended, returned. The access of un- 
wonted scruple, awaked by captive 
Deirdre’s helplessness and beauty, fell 
away. If the “little tart” was to be let 
go, Safe and unharmed, immediately 
she had told, it was all right. If she 


was:to be kept on the island as Fursey’s 


wife, it was all right again. He could 
find ways and means of making her 
tell. And the ceremony would keep the 
law, so far as any existed, at bay. 

One thing no one yet had asked: 
whether Deirdre would consent, or not, 
to marry the red-haired little villain 
who stood before them. Child put the 
question; it cannot be supposed he did 
not know the answer, but he may have 
wished that some one else should know 
it too. 

“Does a girl always marry a man for 
the asking?” 

“A girl,” said Fursey, twirling his 
cat mustache, “a girl may be very glad 
to have the chance.” He spoke loud; 
if Deirdre, in her palm-leaf shelter, did 
not hear him, it was not his fault. 

She did hear. She crouched sud- 
denly close to Kalaka, as if the native 
woman could, or would, have helped 
her. Kalaka drew away, and stared 
at her with burning eyes. She said 
nothing, but Deirdre knew the savage 
heart was torn with murderous jeal- 


ousy, and that nothing save the fear of 
the rock, which had been Maiva’s 
doom, protected her from Kalaka, 

When the men were gone, and only 
Child and Fursey remained in the big 
hall, Fursey, giggling, came round the 
corner of Deirdre’s little shelter. He 
looked at her_as she sat, half crouch- 
ing, on the ground, and twirled his 
red mustache more than ever. 

“Hn-hn!” he cackled. And again, 
“Hn-hn! 

“Got anything to tell me?” he asked 
presently. Deirdre did not speak. She 
was thinking, rapidly, desperately. It 
seemed to her, so far as she could judge 
in that tense moment, that her wisest 
course lay in saying nothing, in putting 
Fursey off as long as possible. Fursey, 
for once, had blundered in estimating 
the power of the brain which lived and 
worked behind that pretty face of hers. 
He had supposed, as most men would, 
that big eyes and little mouth, wavy 
hair, soft cheeks petal-touched with 
pink, spelled silliness; at the least, fri- 
volity. 

But Deirdre’s keen mind had pierced 
to the heart of his design; she had 
touched, unerringly, the flaw in the 
case as Fursey put it to her. He prom- 
ised to let her go free, unharmed, if 
she told him where Conn’s mysterious 
treasure was to be found. All very 
well had she believed him. She did not. 
She felt certain that the capture at the 
baths had been arranged in such a man- 
ner as to make every one on the island 
reasonably certain that she had met her 
death by going out beyond the protect-- 
ing fence. She guessed, and guessed 
rightly, that Fursey had dropped some- 
thing of hers in deep water outside the 
baths—her cap, her bathing cloak. 
They would think she was dead. They 
would not be quite certain; they would 
look for her on the chance, but they 
would be easily satisfied, would soon 
conclude that she really had been 
drowned, since things pointed that way. 
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What had Fursey to gain by letting 
her go? Nothing. He had, on the 
contrary, everything to lose. 

She saw it all, Either he would put 
an end to her—she believed him capa- 
ble of it—and let her vanish from 
earth’s surface, when he had gained 
the knowledge he desired, or he would 
marry her by means of the renegade 
missionary’s services—that it would be 
illegal, he could not know—and think 
to defy her friends, keeping her as his 
wife. He would calculate that, once 
in his power, she would not care to face 
the world again} that she would be glad 
of the bare chance of making herself 
legally “honest,” and that, with time 
on his side, he could find means of 
forcing her to tell the truth. 

If she told, it would probably mean 
death, and would save her from noth- 
ing. 

If she refused flatly to tell, Fursey 
would marry her, practically by force, 
and have it out of her at his leisure. 

If she temporized, somehow, he 
would not ill use her; he would not 
kill her, or oblige her to marry him. 
He would wait a little, and see what 
way the cat was going to jump. 

All this flashed through her mind as 
she sat on the ground looking up, with 
heavy, frightened eyes, from under her 
loosened hair, and answering not at all 
Fursey’s questions. 

“Well?” demanded Fursey, with the 
inevitable giggle. 

“Not yet,” was what she managed 
to bring out, through lips curiously un- 
steady. 

“What, not yet?” giggled Fursey. 
“You'd better, you know. Much bet- 
ter. Things might happen to you that 
happened to me down.in Meliasi Street. 
That’s a score to be settled with your 
fancy man, and you might do the set- 
tling.” 

Deirdre caught his meaning, and 
turned sick, but she managed to speak 
more clearly: 





“I meant—I meant that it wouldn’t 
be safe. If any one went now to look 
for the mine, it would be understood 
what had happened. And they’d know 
I had told. I don’t want them to 
know.” 

Fursey looked at her under red, 
bunched eyebrows. 

“Ah?” he said. 
Deirdre ?” 

She was collecting all her forces 
now. This man must be deceived— 
must be. 

“They would think it was revenge.” 

“Oh—ho! Revenge! Now what 
for, Deirdre?” The way of his speak- 
ing her name made her hate it. 

In answering, her voice had the ring 
of truth, and she knew it. 

“Mr. Conn and I were engaged, aad 
he has thrown me over.” Let Fursey 
think what he chose. He would natu- 
rally think she wished to be revenged; 
that she would tell willingly by and by. 
He, or his like, could-never know that 
she would have defended any secret 
of Conn’s to the last drop of her heart’s 
blood, to the end of the high rock, and 
the fall, if need be. 

The chief of Wawaka grew grave, 
which showed that he was pleased. 

“Ah! My boat boy told me of a 
quarrel. So he threw you over, Deir- 
dre? Morefool he. What little games 
of yours has he been finding out? 
Never mind; they won’t worry me. 
Off with the old love and on with the 
new.” He cast her a_ languishing 
glance, which Deirdre forced herself 
to return. 

“The creature’s vanity must help 
me,” she thought. 

“Yes,” she said. “That was what I 
was crying about. You needn’t have 
carried me off. I would have gone— 
to pay him out. He’s so very con- 
ceited; he thinks there’s no one like 
himself. Great, clumsy fellow!” She 
sent another glance at Fursey. She 
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saw he was half deceived, but only half, 
so far. 

“Wait just a couple of days,” she 
went on hurriedly. “As soon as ever 
it’s safe, I'll show you. I| couldn't tell 
you. Why, you don’t think he could 
have kept a place safe all these years, 
if it was the sort of thing any one could 
find by just mentioning it?” 

“You can tell me what it is, any- 
how,” observed Fursey. He was 
watching her very narrowly. She did 
not know where she found the strength 
to laugh back at him. 

“Gold,” she said promptly. “Nug- 
gets—chunks. In the coral rock. In 
the caves at—at—I don’t know the 
name of the place, but it’s some miles 
off. I could find it if I were on the 
shore. I made him show me.- He 
gave me some of the gold.” She was 
astonished at her own fluent lying. 

“Tt doesn’t sound too likely,’ mused 
Fursey. “Gold, in coral. In iy 

Child, for the first time, broke in. 

“Not unknown,” he said, leaning 
over the partition. “The gold fields of 
Woodlark, in Papua, are that kind. 
They get it where it sank into the coral 
rock. Quite a lot.” 

Deirdre, unseen, threw him a swift 
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glance of gratitude; guessed, in that 
moment—how, she did not know—that 
Child was on her side, and that he did 
not believe her story of the gold, even 
though he was backing her up. 

“I—I’'ll take you to it as soon as 
things Blow over,” she said, fighting 
hard for her chance. ‘“He’s terribly 
revengeful. I—I don’t know what he’d 
do if he thought I had given him away. 
Let me wait; let me have a day or 
two.” 

Fursey, musing uglily, with one hairy 
hand at his lip, eyed her in silence. 

“You shall have it,” was his final 
conclusion. Then he bent down and 
took his shoes off. They were hand- 
some shoes, of fine brown leather, with 
heels too high for a man. Fursey was 
inordinately proud of his little feet. 

“Put them on,” he said. “They 
won't be too large. You, Kalaka, get 
me another pair. Get a hat for the 
white woman.” 

Kalaka, sullenly, did his bidding. 
Fursey tossed the hat to Deirdre. “Put 
it on,” he said. 

“Where—what—— 
ask. 

“You and I and Child,” said Fursey, 
“are taking a little walk in the bush,” 


” 


she began- to 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
As) 
I SHALL BE GAY 


H, never fear but that some bright to-morrow 
I shall be gay as when we two were one, 
Throw off the burden of this youthful sorrow 
As lightly as a swallow shakes the sun 
In dripping bars of gold from every feather 
And joys to see it ripple into space. 

I shall go down the ways we went together, 
Laughing with careless mirth; upon my face 
The glow of morning. Sounds shall welcome me, 

And spots we once frequented bid me stay, 
But swift on joyous footsteps I shall flee, 
Dancing before the wind—I shall be gay! 
How is it, then, my eyes to-night grow wet? 
I shall be gay—but oh, not yet, not yet! 


HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER. 








Improving the Shoulders and Bust 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beautye and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. 


VERY woman cannot be an artist’s 
model and by her grace, beauty, 
and dignity of form inspire the 

earth’s masterpieces, but every woman 
can so distinguish herself that she be- 
comes a “thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever” to those who make up her little 
world. 

The present modes reveal the female 
form divine in all its naturalness. The 
prudery of the nineteenth century has 
given way in the twentieth century to 
more wholesome ideas upon a subject 
of superlative importance—the health 
of women and children, 

Physicians, hygienists, beauty cultur- 
ists, health advocates, to say nothing 
of artists, have at length educated the 
public mind to the desirability of nat- 
uralness, and with a return to the nat- 
ural form, we are building a healthier 
womanhood. 

Many are the tirades directed against 
the scant raiment of women. Those 
who take pleasure in woman’s health 
and beauty, however, rejoice in the 
innovation and believe it is to be lasting. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 
EDITORS. 


If at times this reformation of women’s 
dress seems extreme, remember that 
even so it is less harmful than false 
modesty and false standards of beauty 
which have prevailed in the past. 

On contemplating upon canvas, or 
in marble, the exquisitely modest, 
chaste beauty of Audrey Munson, un- 
disputed “Queen of the Studios” for 
ten years, who will not agree that 
womanly beauty, in its way, is as in- 
fluential in our development as daily 
bread, pure air, or the cleansing bath? 

Over two hundred of the forgmost 
artists and sculptors of this country 
found in Audrey Munson the inspira- 
tion for their best work. Why? Why, 
for instance, could Sherry Fry find no 
one to typify maidenly innocence as 
well as Miss Munson? To-day his 
“Maidenhood” beguiles with its chas- 
tity thousands of beauty lovers at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. At al- 
most the same time Allen Newman did 
Audrey Munson in marble for his 
“Southern Womanhood.” So, _ too, 
Konti modeled from her his charming 
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“Widowhood,” and Evelyn Longman 
selected her for her “L’Amour,” now 
at the Metropolitan Museum. 

The answer is simple enough. There 
dwells within the slim, graceful, well- 
covered form of Audrey Munson the 
soul-of chaste womanhood, and this 
finds its highest expression in that fea- 
ture which is preéminently feminine— 
the female breast. The desire of every 
right-minded girl and woman to pos- 
sess a well-formed, well-rounded bosom 
springs from the very roots of her be- 
ing. She may ascribe it to vanity; to 
a wish to compare favorably with others 
of her sex; to a pride in her appear- 
ance, or a dozen other reasons, but 
fundamentally there is only one reason 
—she glories in her womanhood, and 
in her possible motherhood. 

Now, in order to develop a beautiful 
bosom, it is of first importance to pos- 
sess strong shoulders upon which the 
muscles which hold the glands of the 
breasts in position are attached. When 
the shoulders are defective the bust is 
almost sure to be. 

Faulty posture has as much to do 
with round, hollow shoulders as imper- 
fectly developed musculature. With a 
careless, indifferent carriage, the chest 
sinks in and the spine forms a bow; 
of course the abdomen is thrust for- 
ward and the entire picture is unnatural 
and leads to a poor degree of health. 
A beautifully erect carriage is the 
greatest charm. 

Arrayed in scant clothing, practice 
before a mirror the following simple 
pose: 

Stand straight against a wall. 
ten out the shoulder blades. Throw 
the chin up and forward. Retract— 
draw in—the abdomen. The chest nat- 
urally fills out and assumes its proper 
position. Note the great improvement 
in the picture. 

It is important that this position be 
cultivated until it becomes second na- 
ture. Keep it ever before you; it is 
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one of the physical beauties requiring 
only an exercise of the will. In some 
persons, the forward droop and slouch 
with consequent round shoulders and 
hollow chest have became so ingrained 
that the flesh is stronger than the will. 
In such cases a simple little device acts 
as a constant reminder. It consists in 
a band of strong muslin, three inches 
wide and perhaps two and one half 
yards long. 

Place the middle half of the band. 
at the nape of the neck. Bring the sep- 
arate ends forward. Encircle the top 
of the shoulders by passing the band 
under each armpit. Cross the ends at 
the spine just below the shoulder blades 
bringing them around to the front 
where they are fastened at the waist. 

This simple little brace, if constantly 
worn, checks up the mind, as it were, 
and trains the muscles to go in the 
proper direction for comfort, beauty, 
and health. It is astonishing how much 
more comfortable the correct body pos- 
ture becomes after slouching attitudes 
have been overcome. The gain to 
beauty and health must inevitably fol- 
low. 

After one has learned how to hold 
the trunk properly, the next step is deep 
breathing. Every one knows that pub- 
lic singers possess superbly developed 
chests. It is also known that the ma- 
jority of famous operatic stars are ex- 
tremely full busted. This is because 
their magnificent tonal effects can be 
accomplished only by bringing into play 
all the accessory muscles of respira- 
tion—seldom, if ever used by the aver- 
age person—and by compensatory 
breathing; that is, breathing with every 
part of the lungs. Long-distance run- 
ners get their “second wind” in this 
manner. The average woman breathes 
with only part of her lungs. In former 
days, when wasp waists were the fash- 
ion, she breathed only with the upper 
half—costal breathing, as it is termed. 
Happily the twentieth-century girl is 
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for the most part corsetless, and has 
been spared the revolting deformity of 
the “hourglass” shape. 

There will be more about lung and 
chest development in the next article, 
but there are two exercises which every 
girl who wishes to improve herself 
through the shoulders will delight in. 
The first is called “The Chanticleer” ; 
the action is exactly like that of the 
barnyard king when he declares his 
might to his community. 

Double each arm upon itself until 
the slightly clasped hand rests in front 
on its corresponding shoulder top. 
Move the doubled-up arms up and 
down, ten, twenty or more times. Rest 
and with the hands still upon the shoul- 
ders, or top of the arm. Flap the el- 
bows backward as far as_ possible, 
drawing in a long breath at the same 
time. Then bring the elbows forcibly 
forward, exhaling the while. This ex- 
ercise, when systematically pursued, 
fills in the hollows all arourid the arm 
and shoulder joint, which are so notice- 
able a defect in the extremely thin 
woman. When violently done,. it like- 
wise reduces the adipose tissue through 
the shoulders and upper chest of the 
stout woman, who breathes indolently 
and does not exercise these muscles. 

When the shoulder blades are promi- 
nent, the transparent frocks so modish 
to-day are not desirable, while the fash- 
ionable décolleté is entirely out of ques- 
tion. 

A simple exercise to bury the “wings” 
is clasping the hands behind. It is not 
easy, and must be done in a certain 
way to get results. The right arm is 
thrown back over the right shoulder 
toward the left. The left arm clasps 
the left side of the chest, the elbow 
directed back and up. The left hand 
reaches up behind to clasp the right 
hand as it stretches down to meet it. 
Che hands must clasp over the shoulder 
blades. Reverse this exercise, with the 
arms in the opposite position. Your 


perseverance and forcible efforts at 
reaching backward to make the hands 
meet, and if possible to clasp them, or 
even to grasp the finger tips, brings into 
action every muscle through the upper 
chest and back. It is an exercise which 
greatly beautifies the shoulders and it 
is well worth the trouble. 

These simple movements should be 
practiced each day preliminary to de- 
velopment of the bust. No amount of 
internal medication will improve mus- 
cle tissue to the extent needful for per- 
fect symmetry. This can only be 
gained through exercise and fresh-air 
breathing. In many girls the glandu- 
lar system is defective. Not only the 
mammary glands—the breast glands— 
but also the intestinal glands. . Now 
the glands create the juices of the body 
and accumulate a fund of tissue which 
serves to keep the body in a state of 
vigor and usefulness. As a rule, thin 
persons are deficient in these respétts. 
Deficient, not necessarily defective. 
Theré is a wide difference. 

In all true women, the love for chil- 
dren is developed to a degree that over- 
shadows all other faculties. Naturally 
it springs in large measure from the or- 
gans which make up the reproductive 
system, and although these organs are 
muscular, they are assisted by the 
glands and are fundamentally glandular 
in action. When nature gives the love 
or the capacity for any quality, she also 
gives some kind of power for its ex- 
pression. To woman, she bestows the 
ability to nourish and care for the 
young by giving a normally developed 
bust. 

Primarily, all our functions are prim- 
itive. We eat to live; our foods make 
blood, which in turn nourishes the body, 
but our mode of living is by no means 
primitive, so we must assist nature with 
selected foods, with specialized exer- 
cises, and with purposeful, open-air 
breathing. 

In a primitive state, woman still does 
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much of the outdoor labor. She fetches 
and carries, living for the most part an 
outdoor life; consequently the muscular 
system is splendidly developed; all her 
functions act in a normal manner. She 
can digest and assimilate the coarsest 
foods, foods which have not been de- 
prived of the principal elements which 
make bone and muscle. On the other 
hand, the highly civilized, ultra-bred 
woman lacks all those essentials—out- 
door activity, coarse natural foods, and 
so on—wherefore she has fallen below 
the standard required by the artist for 
his statue of “Womanhood,” and by the 
race itself, for ““Motherhood.” 

Physical exercise with hand or elec- 
tric massage and fattening oils are in- 
valuable aids in building up a more 
shapely contour of the bust. The great- 
est care must be exercised in the treat- 
ment of these delicate organs. No force 
whatsoever should be applied. In giv- 
ing massage it is. well to bathe the parts 
with quite hot water, so that the cells 
absorb the oil. Slightly warmed 
almond, olive, or coconut oils are used, 
or they may be blended. An excellent 
fattening cream frequently mentioned 
in these pages contains two ounces each 
of lanolin, coco butter, and almond oil. 
After anointing the skin liberally with 
the cream, rub the breasts in a rotary 
motion, around, up, and out. Pursue 
this for ten or more minutes, until the 
oils have been absorbed, then bathe with 
very cold water. Breasts that droop a 
little because of very thin chest do bet- 
ter on a cream containing some tannin. 
There is an excellent French prepara- 
tion put out in this country now for 
this purpose. 

3reathing exercises, all outdoor 
sports in which the arms are used, 
swimming, rowing, tennis, and golf, 
make for_a more perfectly developed, 
symmetrical bust. 

There are two “mat” exercises which 
have been specially designed for aspi- 
rants to operatic honors- at a foreign 


school where singers are trained. A 
close-fitting garment is put on, and a 
rug or carpet supplied, as painful acci- 
dents may occur on slippery floors. 

Lie perfectly flat, face downward, 
the hands a trifle to the fore and sepa- 
rated by about two feet. The idea is 
to let the weight of the upper portion 
of the body rest upon the arms. By 
striking a still narrower angle, the spine 
and neck are drawn upon and exercised 
to a greater extent. The first move- 
ment consists in slowly raising the trunk 
—not the legs—from the floor, the 
weight resting on the arms. This move- 
ment causes a tensing of all those mus- 
cles which hold the breasts in position; 
of course it does more, as any one prac- 
ticing it will readily feel; but it does 
do what we are most interested in just 
now. ies 

Relax, and bring the trunk back to 
the mat, repeating the exercise ten 
times, at first. 

In the second movement the hands 
are placed as far forward as the arms 
will permit, and quite close together, 
the body of course lying face down- 
ward upon the mat. Again raise the 
trunk halfway off the floor. At the 
same time throw the head back until 
it rests on the spine. Additional effect 
is gained by resisting, as in the former 
exercise, with the hands pressing the 
mat. The action calls into play all the 
tissues of the bust as well as the mus- 
cles of the neck in front, and results 
in a beautifully rounded contour of the 
bust and throat. 

Nore: Data on special preparations 
for increasing or reducing the bust will 
be furnished gladly on personal appli- 
cation. 








WHAT READERS ASK 


Mrs. M. G.—Gray hair at your age fre- 
quently results from a “run-down” nervous 
system and impoverishment of the blood. 
Write me for treatment of the scalp to be 
combined with constitutional treatment. Eat 
plain, nourishing fare; and live out of 
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doors as much as possible. If you are 
nervous, rest a great deal, forcing yourself 
to take a nap every afternoon. 


Larry.—Write me prwately, inclosing self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, for detailed 
treatment for pimples, and so forth. Space 
forbids me to do more than tell you that 
your body must be scrupulously clean, that 
your diet must be corrected, and that your 
skin needs special local attention. You see, 
there are many factors entering into the 
treatment. 


DiscouraGep.—I am sorry you are observ- 
ing no benefit from Vaucaire Tonic. Do 
you think you have used it long enough? 
It may require a year in your case, although 
Vaucaire Tonic ‘is by no means a sure bust 
developer. It is successful in some cases, 
in others not at all. The chief ingredient in 
the tonic is an imported herb. Perhaps you 
failed to get this. There is again available 
a French Ointment for external use, to 
build up the bust. It will give me pleasure 
to tell you about it en-personal inquiry. 


InTeRESTED.—Here are the correct measure- 
ments of the body: Height, seven and a 
half times the length of the head, ten times 
the length of the face, nine times the length 
of the hand, six to seven times the length of 
the foot. Measurements from temple to 
temple equal the length of the face. The 
arms should be three times the length of the 
head; the legs should be four times the 
length of the head; the shoulders should 
be two heads wide. When standing erect, 
perfectly formed legs touch at the thighs, 
the knees, the calves, and the ankles. 


R. S. T.—An ounce of tincture of benzoin 
in a pint of elder flower water makes a 
simple wash for oily skins. _Alcohol and 
rose water together are also good. Bathe 
the entire body at least twice daily; confine 
yourself to very simple food, thoroughly 
chewed, and use an occasional laxative. I 
will send the name of one if you wish it. 


BertHaA Y.—Cutting the nails thickens 
them, and I would advise you to avoid doing 
that. File them regularly each week, as this 
induces their growth, and rub almond oil 
into them regularly at bedtime. 


Mrs. J. M. C.—Much as I would like to an- 
swer you through this column, the treatment 
for “large red lumps,” such as you describe, 


would occupy too much space here. Also, 
the three questions you ask regarding the 
iron tonic in powder form—which is prob- 
ably what you require—the ‘list of iron foods, 
and hair troubles cannot be answered in 
this manner. Please write again, inclosing 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, repeat- 
ing your needs, and I will be only too happy 
to take up these matters with you. 


J. E. T.—It is certainly dangerous to take 
digitalis except under the advice and guard- 
ing eye of an attending physician. 


Jean E.—There is nothing better for a 
skin which requires bleaching than toilet 
preparations containing cucumber juice. 
When a stronger bleach is required an ar- 
senical lotion may be used. Formule for 
making these will gladly be furnished upon 
proper application to this department. 


Mary Jane.—I wish your friend had given 
you all the data concerning the French 
Ointment for devitalizing superfluous hair 
which was sent to her. It would have saved 
you weeks, months of waiting. The action 
of this preparation is by slow absorption 
—capillary attraction—into the deeply em- 
bedded hair follicles, which it gradually de- 
prives of vitality, rendering them lifeless. 
The hairs grow pale, thin, and fall out. 
Professor Sabourand employed it for seven- 
teen months on the hairy face of a man 
and gradually cleared his skin. It is a safer 
method than any other because it does not 
stimulate latent hair cells into activity, as 
does the electric needle. It does not scar 
the skin, as does the electric needle in some 
instances, even when employed by experts, 
and it does not act like a depilatory, remov- 
ing the hair from the surface at once, but 
stimulating it to renewed and coarser growth. 
When it is desired to remove a conspicuous 
growth immediately, I like best the use of 
wax, which has no irritating effect, and 
which often brings away the hair follicle 
with the hair. ‘Then, after the skin is 
cleared, it is well to employ the French Oint- 
ment to penetrate and attack the hair roots. 
Now, if you will send me a self-addressed, 
U. S. stamped envelope,-I will tell you how 
and where you can get these preparations. 


Betty K.—By all means use a color re- 
storer, not a dye. There is on the market 
such a preparation, which is also a scalp 
tonic. Do you want to know more about it? 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamp* 
ex coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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NOTE:—This announcement a 


, vis: (1) What makes LaSalle men 


t answers two ions that big ke dly ask 
so practical? (2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay positions in business? 





The LaSalle Problem Method 


—and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


Aquestion has blocked action on the part of many thought- 
men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in 
high salary fields. They have asked themselves whether train- 
ing gained at home by correspondence might not prove to be 
ere " book-learning”’—im practical—unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural 
ne. The burden of our criticism rests on the man who per- 
mits the question to be its own answer, and to block and stop 
pimin hisupward climb without seeking further enlightenment, 

For, when over a quarter of a million men have trained 

ith LaSalle and found bigger, better 
things thru this training there must 
be sound reasons for their success. 

There are reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
pot book-learning’”’—but real, practi- 
cal, usable business experience. | 

A knowledge of principles is one 
thing. The ability to apply and use prin- 
ciples—actually do the work at hand, is 
another—and the gap between thetwois 
bridged by one factor and one only—Ex- 


perience. . 

That's why business men place sucha 
premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. _ 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle, 

Suppose that through the offices of 
an influential friend,arrangements were 
made for you to step in and immedi- 
lately occupy the position you intended 
raining to fill—right in the organization 
lof a big corporation—with a complete 
department under your orders. , 

ay that by your side were placed, as your instructors and 
guides, several high grade accountants—men of national rep- 
wtation—their sole duty being to train and equip you. 

With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, 
you yourself exercising your own judgment in handling trans- 
factions and solving problems as they arose in your daily work 
—do you get the idea? You would be acquiring experience right 
lalong with the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business 
—learning by applying what you learned—with experts cor- 
recting your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright 
through the ramifications, routine and emergency situations 
lof the entire accounting field and making you make good 
every step of the way—mind—not in a class-room, but right in 
la business office where you would be actually doing the work 
you were training for— ; . 

—wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, *‘find-out-for-yourself” way? 


it mak: 


You can answer these questions—your good sense tells you 
that the situation descri would make you a practical man— 
sure, certain and confident—able and capable of holding down 
any situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practi- 
calmen. Simply because the procedure outlined above is fol- 
lowed—exactly. 

True you do your work at home. 
help you are located here in Chicago. 

Docesthelen, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 

actually occupying the position you are 
training to fill, whether it bein the ac- 
countancy field, or traffic or business 
management, or law, or correspondence 
—irrespective of what you are studying, 
you are acquiring principles and apply- 
ing them in actual business under the 
watchful eyes and helpful guidance of 
men big in your chosen field. 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiartoolsin 
your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertaintyand fear that arise when one 
faces the new and unknown. Underthe 
Problem Method he has explored his 


True, the experts who 


The LaSalle Problem Method gives you self-confi- Chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
nce— practical, usable knowledge—because 
es you an experienced man. 


tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 
has met, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming a new position at higher pay, the 
duties of that position are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

here are only two ways to get it. 

One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses 
to learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he 
goes along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and 
sometimes his progress not as sure ashe hadanticipated. For 
all the “bits of knowledge” he sought may not have come his 
way. 

The other road is short, sure andcertain. Itlies through the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University, 
This way condenses 
into months ex- 
perience whick it 
takes most men a 
lifetime to gain, ° 
President LaSalle Extension University, 

of Chicago, Illinois 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do 
e coupon below in the square it 
And it is a step that is one hundred times as hard to 
lay. Where’s that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 


earning capacity—then—check th 
most to you. It is a step you will never regret. 
make tomorrow as it is to take t 
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Please send me catalog and full information wopereing the course and service I have marked with an X 
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Stione Industrial M J 
gag O Training for Production Managers, De- 
partment Heads, and all those desiring 
training in the 48 factors of efficiency. 


oO Higher Accountancy: Training for 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, Cer- 
— Public Accountant, it Account- 
ant, etc. 


—for Executives, Managers, Superintend- 
ents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- 
men, etc. 

o Personnel and Employment Manage- 
ment: Training for Employers, Employ- 





0 Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic: Training poe poecone as Rail- 


road and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. positions. 
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agement: Training for eanwny Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Accountants, Clerks, Sta- 
tion Agents, Members of Railway and 
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Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


Institutions. 
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Business Letter-Writing: Training for 
Oo iti as Corr aoa Mail Sales 
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Director, and all executive letter-writing 


c. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
epares for State Board 
and Institute examinations. 


ment Managers, Executives, Industrial 
Engineers. 
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tion as Head eeper. 
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Are You Interested in 


O. HENRY? 


The September issue of 


AINSLEE’S 


THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


HN UUL.LAMOLLSHAAALUU GUA LAU 


is dedicated and devoted in large part to 
this short story genius, whom this maga- 
zine discovered. You’ll find in the 
September AINSLEE’S interesting and in- 
timate details about O. Henry, the man, 
as well as a reprint of one of his best 
earlier tales, “Te Shamrock and the Palm.” 

And, besides the foregoing unique 
material, September AINSLEE’s contains, 
among others, the following stories: 





THE FUSING FLAME . ° by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
(Complete Novelette) 


THE MOS’ BEAUTSIFUL GIRL IN NEW YORK, by Sophie Kerr 
THE HINDERMATE . . ‘ : by Gilbert Frankau 
A CHANCE TO COME BACK . ; - by Alice L. Tildesley 
THE ROMANTIC LADY. r : é by Winston Bouvé 
WHAT NO MAN KNOWS . ‘ . by Marie Beynon Ray 


Ainslee’s for September 


FOR SALE WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE READ 
READ WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE SOLD 


VIII SUiDVUVLVNUOVLLUSALUA ALLL 


Twenty cents the copy $2.00 the year 


HILL A 


Sou TR 
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Silk 
Embroidered 


it seems absolutely impos- 

ible to price such a dress 

s this at only $2.98, and 

here will be only 12,500 

people to get it at this 

price. And we send it on approval. 

picture at right), Pay nothing until dress 
rives, then only the bargain price, Examine 
nd try dress on in yourown home, and if not sat- 

isfied send it back, and we return your money, 


martest Style 


The dress is made of selected navy blue 
serge in the popular new loose- fitting 
tyle adapted for all figures. Beauti- 
fully embroidered with exquisite design 
n tan silk. Note the round neck, full 
Hength set-in sleeves and new sash 
belt of self material passing through 
elvet band loops front and back. 
Skirt is the late full flared model. 


Compare with other Fall and Winter models 


at Many times our price. Ladies’ sizes: Bust, 34 
046; length about 89 inches. Misses: Bust, 32 to 38; 


Hength about 36 inches, 


Order by No. BX975. Pay only $2.98 on arrival. 


pay all delivery charges. 








Silk Satin and 
Silk Georgette 
Bead Embroidered 


You must not miss the truly sensational bargain offered 
in this richly bead-embroidered Silk Satin and Silk Georgette 
Dress(shown at left). You must actually see it and compare 
it with dresses sold at three or four times our price to realize 
what a beauty it is and what a tremendous value. No money 
to send now. Just order by letter or post card. Pay only 

the bargain price when dress arrives. Then ex- 

amine and try iton in your own home. If not satis- 
9 fied, send it back and we will refund your money 
aaa without question or argument. 


Worlds Greatest Dress Bargain 


Made of selected Silk Georgette and Satin, A most artistic design of 
handsome bead embroidery in contrasting colors decorates the front of the 
blouse and overdress. The handsome satin drop shows below overdress 
and is mounted on a lining of silk mull, embroidery also 
decorates the full length Georgette sleeves. Notice also the 
pretty crushed girdle of satin. One of the smartest styles 
ever designed—taken from a $75 model, Colors: Navy Blue 
or Black. Either color with handsome contrasting bead 
embroidery. ies’ sizes: bust 34 to 46. Skirt about 39 

in. Misses’ sizes: bust 32 to 38. Skirt about 36 in. 
Order Navy Blue by No. BX958. Black by No. 
BX960. Pay only $7.950n arrival. We prepay all deliv- 
ery charges and guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


e When you order 
De vere any of the articles 
@ offered here you 


Pay only the bargain price—nothing for postage; no 
express charges or other extras of any kind, We pre- 
pay all delivery charges. 


Dont Send a Penny 


Order any or all of these three sensational bargains 
direct from this advertisement and don’t send a penny 
with yourorder. Simply write post card or letter stating 
what you want. If after examination you don’t say that 
you have received an amazing bargain simply return 
the goods and back goes your money. 


Wonderful FREE 
>», 200 Page Style Book 


America's 
Greatest 


J 
Bargains 

Guaranteed 
Be sure to get this re- 
markable Fall and Winter 
Bargain Style Book—sent 
free. Hereare afew among 
our thousands of money-sav- 
ing offerings in shoes, dresses, 
suits, coats, hats, underwear, 
men’s and boys’ clothing, etc. 
11,000 dresses at $1.89; 19,500 


Pairs shoes at $1.48 
Poy at $5.98; 


dress shoes at $2. 

50,000 pairs ladies’ stockings at 22c; 
22,500 ladies’ union suits at $1.48; 

64,500 pairs men’s socks at 10c, ai 
thousands of other bargains which we chal- 
lenge any other house to equal. Many pages in 
beautiful colors show just what the merchan- 
dise looks like. Send a letter or post card 

for your free copy—TODAY! 


Leonard Morton & Co., Deni 6781 Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“YOU ; 
ARE INVITED %& 


SS Ati dite, 2 





invite you to prove our claims at our risk. 


No. 1, gies 50. 

Test Costs 

You Nothing 
10 Days’ 

FREE TRIAL 


No. 2. 




















Some Facts Worth Knowing —Liznite Gem Rings are difterent from any others you have seen or read about. 
are hand-made, hand engraved, extra heavy, real art creations that last a lifetime. 
the real fire and brilliance of diamonds so that even experts canscarcely detect the difference. We guarantec thisand 


iznite Gems sperkle and glow wii 


GIFTS Laide eee A LIFETIME —“GEMS OF Leg NATION” 
“nes Solid Gold—Gems Full Karat Pe 

. $16.50 No. 3, $15.50 
We manufacture our own rings, import our own stones, and save you half, Select any one of the 
above rings, send no money, just your name, address and finger size, and your postman will deliver 
your ring in a few days. Deposit $4.50 with him. Then put a Liznite to every test for 10 days. If 
you return the ring within that time, back comes your money at once. 
or $3 monthly, you may pay the balance and at the same time wear and own a Liznite that outclasseg 
all competition and makes you the envy of friends. Don’t Delay—ORDER TODA 

HE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, “‘House of Quality and Price,” Dept. 930, 


No. 4, $15.50 jo. ra $12.50 


But for only 10 cents a day, 


128 North We!ls Street, Chicago 








BECOME | AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Bsesutive Accountants es. Thousands of firms 
Only 3000 Soranen as ie re. in U. 7") Many 
go $10, ,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail in 





Knowledge cf bookkeeping umneceesary fo beain Ti 

is under the personal supervision of William B. Enste -M.,C 
P.A former Com troller and Instructor, University of Illinois; Direc- 
tor of the lllinois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and of tr= 
National assisted by a large staff 

C. P. A's including lagaebaee of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Low tuition fee—easy terms.Write now for information 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 965-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching 
that you begin on a 
In half an hour you 
the necessary motions 
only four—and you 
in a few minutes, 

a matter of 
weird, 
tos, 

make 


is so simple, plain and easy 
piece with your first lesson. 
can play it! We have reduced 
you learn to 
acquire these 
Then it is only 
practice to acquire the 
fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
slurs, and other effects that 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary 
picks mag steel bar and 52 
and pieces 





of uae. 


Special wi iy for lessons if you have 
own instrument. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 

233 Broadway, (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK 

I am interested inthe HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- 
ete 


plete information, special price offer, etc., 
Address 


TOWR. ccc cescccccces County 


Print Name and Address Clearly 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








DONT SHOUT” § 


“I can bese. you with the MORLEY 
NE.”’ Itis invisible, weight- 
33, “comfortable, inexpensive, 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the cyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users ali over the country ae 
describes causes of dean 
iy and why the MORI E Y 
PH affords reiief. Over 
one lemme thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY co., Dept. 738, 26S. 15 St, 
FREE ‘TrpalLlEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Bos 
shows how you can hecome 
of piano cr organ in 
one-quarter wenal cost. Dr. Quinn’s fam 
Written Method is endorsed by leading 
sicians and heads of State Conservator 
Successful 25 Play is a 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For be sinners or teach 
old or young. All music free. Diploma panied. 
64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano.’ 
tory, Studio AF29, 598 Columbia Rd., 


a skilled pl 
your own home, 


bate. tis" 


Stop Using a Truss 


PR le , FLAP AS = PAES * PADS 
at moaane applicators 
er solf- adhesiv: 

to hold the distended 
urely in 


pennot chafe orpress against 
ibe pu Pubic bone. Thousan 
have successfully | 
themselves at home without 


Goteced Foe Sinko hindrance from work—most 
cases 


Gold Medal. 





Grand Priz. 


pensive; Awarded 


ag velvot—easy 
eta Medal ane Grand nd Prix. Process OF, eeeor meaty s 
fterwards no 


further 
orexe ti iy iiviing Trial of Plapao ab we Satan 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. FREE 


Ce. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis. 








Beturn mail will bring Free Trial Plapao... 


Warn 
n pac 
enuin¢ 
wenty- 











ASPIRIN 


“Name “Bayer” on Cantar 


“ 


Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer’ 

bn package or on tablets you are not getting 
enuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 
wenty-one years and proved safe by millions. 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer package 
or Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Earache, Toothache, Lumbago and for Pain. 
andy tin boxes Sayer Tablets of 
Druggists also sell larger 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Man- 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


of twelve 
spirin cost few cents. 
kages. 

nfacture of 








Free Book 


Conteiniog complete 

of the ori 
sndhistory of that 
wonderful instru-_@ 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in lar 
to transpose cello 
and many other 
like to know. 

You can learn to e play the 
®ractice, and soon be playing popu! olan 5 
can double your income, your pleasure, os your 
Dopularity. Easy to pay ur easy payment plan. 
‘ BAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 

ind for free Saxophone book and catalog o: - 
thing in True- Tone band and oa ¢ escent . 


‘cl 
ings you would 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 


= N D E R C 0 R N S Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 


stops all pains, ensures comfort 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 














(Cuticura Talcum 


——— Fascizatingly Fragrant === 


Always Healthful 


Sam Ways ried Dept.D, Malden, 
eg tad emg r 








Please mention this magazine 





“Keep These Men” 


“Brown, I’ve been putting the axe to the pay-roll. 
I’ve cut out a lot of dead wood—unskilled men we 
can replace tomorrow if necessary. 

“But—keep these men whose names I have 
checked. They draw big pay but they know their 
work. They are the men who looked ahead and 
trained themselves to do some one thing better 
than any one else. We can’t afford to lose them.” 


Thousands of men are idle right now for just one reason— 
they are unskilled! They work at any kind of job they can 
get, and when aslow-up comes, they are the first to be dropped. 


You can climb out of the ranks of the unskilled and be sure 
of your job if you really want to do so. You can get the 
position you want by spare time study in the evening hours 
you now waste. Yes, you can! 

For thirty years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men and women to win promotion—to earn 
more money—to get ahead in business and in life. More that 
2,000,000 have taken the Up-road to Succ vss with I. C. S. heip. 

Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste. Without cost, 
without obligation, tear out and mail this coupon. It will 
take only a moment of your time. But it’s the most im- 
portant thing you can do ‘today. DO IT RIGHT NOW! 


— —— aa aa TEAR OUT HERE cee eee ee ee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3462-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify for the positicn, 
or in the subject, before which I'mark X. 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Electric Lighting and Rwys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring ( Private Secretary 
Telegraph Engineer OO Busi Corr 
Telephone Work Commercial Law 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Mechanical Draftsman [) Railway Accountant 
Machine Shop Practice OJ ADVERTISING 
Toolmaker C] Window Trimmer 
Gas Engine pgereting Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Pda etal Ren 


d 





Surveyin: ond Ma 

MINE FOREMAN OR ERGINEER Ty) 

STATIONARY ENGINEER AGRICULTURE 

Cj Poultry Raising 
Railroad Position 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
GOooD gp bec eS 


Cc Sch 
Soe T RATING 
Cartooning | Spanish 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
eeeen —— 
Structural Engine 

PLUMBING AND ‘HATING y 








Sheet Metal 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Mathematics Teacher 
Pharmacy Banking 


Navigation 


Present | 





Business 
Address. 





Street 
and No 


City. State. 


Canadia: cond this coupon to Enternationsl 
Cort oe Schoots O mited, Montreal, Canada 











when answering advertisements 
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WATCHES 4 
fey ores 











ot 4 up to. $365 for ‘WS 
4 Days’ Treatment Restores Pag Watch studded with 20 fine 
4 Diamonds. Easy Credit Terms. 
: = 
Gray Hair 
Diamond €: 

This treatment is simple, sure and easy——you do it ‘Tonbe SSA and Solid Gold and 
yourself——results are certain, The whole process con. : lo All the bev, opal 
sists of combing a clean. colorless liquid through your raved and pierc 
hair and watching the gray disappear. This treatment é oe. Gold. Diamond ull Link hacen 
leaves your hair beautifully clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t | ip select will be sent on in ‘approval, prepaid, for y 


interfere with washing, doesn’t rub off. ourchase price and Je it; bal ice in cig 
Se Ci 


q va ints, payable monthly. Send for free ' 
TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE , [ f Wat ay Guaranteed 25 years, on terme 
Mail coupon for a trial bottle and application comb. pnbgirapinggaage saapenys 
Test as directed on a single lock of hair. Then you can 
decide whether it pays to be gray. 


Mary T. Goldman, 660 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Pee - - - - - 


Mary T. Goldman, 660 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman s ‘ 
Hair Color Restorer with specialcomb. Iam not obligated in 
any wey by accepting this free offer. The natural color of my 

I hair is 








: --,, dark brown. i 
medium brown... light brown 3 


secant namenseeeeed| 


T@iinani— free on 


Tells how eas: ty Stories and Plays Sare com 


ceived, written, perfected, sold. How mai 


\ s N t y b ay 4 
° ' who don’t DREAM they can write, sudde: 
‘ 7 OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare OS MEISIE vod it cut. tiow the Scenario Kings ry 


; 7 H ick ilw 4 28 Story Queens live and work. How bright meg 

time writing show cards. Quickly and easily red ene chant con coackst separa 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing ys learn to their own amazement that their sim 
8 ates i * . a plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 

or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and Rnd Stestes, Elow one's own Iineqination aie 
pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free. ‘ * provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
. ring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL Royalties. How new writers get their names 
240 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter. Streets | f into print. How to tell if you ARE a writes, 
How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,’ weave 

TORONTO CANADA clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
fealistic plots, How your friends may be your worst yges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. ‘0 winl 


Would The Law [Ree 7 eager 
) > me 60) OR” FOS are FREE Diamons 


Name 








Address 
L 

















RING OFFER 
Many states have passed stringent eugenic Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
laws requiting physical examination of both Giamonds—the greatest disc the worl 
parties before a marriage license can ‘i 1 
Those who are not physically 7 atts — a ee 4* as ae bot 
forbidden to marry. Where do yom . Boetage paid. Pay y Destmener “B43, C. . D, 
Can you meet the requirements o dig 
Are you a clean-blooded, healthy, | dimond ae ere bees 
vigorous specimen of vital manhood? Or are n away. Send no money. Answa 
you a defective, torn and wracked by see . - . aulek, “Send si of finger. 
ful errors and excesses? Will you or- 
bidden to marry the sweetest, purest girl in KRAUTH & REED, Deptt? 
the whole world and be doomed to the misery MASONIC TEMPLE SH ICAGO 
of a lifetime of regrets and longing? It looks 
hopeless to you—but cheer up—I can help 
you. 


STRONGFORTISM—The modern Science of : 
Health Promotion will aid Nature in restor- 
ing your F laggine Powers and Manhood and 


Fit you y Marriage and Parenthood. If 


eee aS a Beauty Specialist 


special confidential information and send 

mee age oe gee yey nservath on oH saith, : , 
romotion an onserva’ “ 2 ealt 

Strength and Mental Energy.’’ . Bocuty Treatjpents smote roy feats 


builder and a life saver. Send ay it Right and neighbors Ly ai, 
4 : a earn the poarets | of Gy ay ekin 


ical treatments, 
Physical and Health Specialist reat BOOK Wiese occa 
Dept. 466, Newark, New Jersey this fascinating work with our Sp ee 

















SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 
months’ creditonmany article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 
alogue. NO MONEY IN AD. 
VANCE. Shipment made for 
your examination... First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot 
equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense, 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. You don’t do justice to 
yourself and your dollars unless 
Sweet's Cluster i snepect opr gngece! salaes 0 
iamonds atches, Jewelry, Sil- 
[aa Dement os verware, Leather Goods, ete. ‘Send 
like 1' carat solitaire. sae for SWEET DeLuxe Cat- 
jiogue. Write NOW to Dept. 

Only $3.80 a month. iene. 


Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-SWEET INC. 


0-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SAAN UT e 


Love Story 
sii Magazine 


about itt 
S are COM 


High “School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you wil} not be satisfied unless you earn stead iy pro- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by thelack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abi!i 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that ye bring you success and biz 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 


has just made its appearance. Its 
contents are, as its name _ implies, 
based upon the greatest thing in the 
world: LOVE! 

Love Story is not just another of 
those sex-problem magazines, which 
have done incalculable harm. 








. . ? 
Love Story is clean at heart, and colately sattened. What fairer offer oan we make yout Write 
its stories are written around the love ie a, Se... 
- - ; Gt : Drexel Ave. Chicago 
of the one man for the one woman. “20 save came > ee « wan 2 wo wet <3, 
Civilization has been built upon 
this sort of love—all the great ac- E RICAN CHOOL! 
ne complishments of mankind have been 
Cc. Oo, . ° 
dvei ~ > r r 
inspired by good women who were OOL 
ded. “Onl P he & Dept. HC4.Drenel Ave. ond Sech. St, Chicago 
yo greatly beloved. Explaa now I can qualify for position checked: 


lept,412 
HICAGO 


Love Story Magazine will take a 
place in your life that no other mag- 


azine can occupy, because Love Story 
has an irresistibly human appeal. 

\sk your news dealer for the cur- 
rent number. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS 


TWICE A MONTH 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 





° Architect 
Build ing Contractor 


...Automobile neer 
--.Automobil — 
0 ile Repsi ey nm to £4,000 
— $4,000 to $10,000 
..-Business Manager E ene to _ 
--.Certified Publile iccountar t 
7,000 to $15,000) . 
Accountant and iditor 
---Draftsman and Designer 
3, 7G 4,000 to $10. —y 
..General Education’ In one year. 


$5,000 to $15,000]. 
000 to $10,000} °° 
.+-Shop Superintendent 

$4,000 to $10,000 meen’ $8,000 
.Civil Encioser SS. ,000 to $15, 000]... 
000] ...Foreman’s Course 
$15,000]... 


$2,500 to $7,000}... 
021000 to $4, 000}... 





Lawver ,000 to $15,000 


‘Mechanical neer 


$4,000 to $10,000 


. 
000 to $7,000 @ 
Employment Mapares to $10,000 
$2,000 to $4,000 
$2,000 to $4,000 @ 
Sanitary Engineer, 000 to $5,000 
.. Telephone Engineer 
- 


Addresa. 





FFaeiniicel tte 


Pleasc ‘mention this magazine os answering advertisements 






























































ow chief engineer Cooke 








makes his- 
ay men 


HERE’S no trick about it. First 

of all, Electricity, the greatest 

force of today, offers unlimited oppor- 

tunities to the trained man, Thousands 

of big-paying positions are open to 
“Electrical Experts.” 

Then, my specialty, in fact my life 
work is in producing—training—“Elec- 
trical Experts” for big-pay jobs in 
the Electrical Field. I do this 
through my perfected Home-Study 
Course in Practical Electricity. 














As Chief ner of the Chicago 


Engineering Works, J know exactly the kind of 
training aman needs to get and hold a big-pay 
job—and I give my students that kind of training 
without any fuss and frills—with no big words, 
no useless theory, no higher mathematics, just 


plain every day, easy-to-understand English— 
that’s all. A 16-year-old school boy can under- 
stand everything in my course. I train my stu- 
dents at home, step-by-step, lesson-by-lesson, to 
become “Electrical Experts” and a man 
with this training is in constant demand, 
at $3,500 to $10,000 a year. The records 
of hundreds of my students prove that“The 
Cooke Trained Man is the Big Pay Man.” 


Bean Electrical Expert 
Earn $3500 to $10,000 a Year 


Your Success is Certain 

Decide today to fit yourself for a big-pay job 
in this fascinating field. With my help you 
will climb surely, steadily and swiftly upward. 

The success of my system of putting ambi- 
tious young men into the big-pay class has been 
proved over and over again, and this success 
makes it certain that I can put you into the big- 
pay class also. Yes, I can qualify you to step 
into the $3500 to $10,000 a year field. 


Get Started Today—Write Me 


I want to send you full particulars, showing you how 
my Course in yy will mean success and Big-Pay 
for you. Iwant to send you acopy of my Big FREE 
Book, “How to Become an Electrical Expert.’ 

This book has started hundreds on the road to a real 
future. Use the —- TODAY-—it’s the first step 
towards bigger pay ours for success! 


L.L. Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER 
Cricaso Encincerins WorKS 


Dept. 439 1918 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 


So sure am I of this that I will positively 
guarantee under bond to return every cent paid 
me if you are not entirely satisfied that my 
Course in Electricity is the best investment you 
ever made. There’s no chance for failure here! 


Free Electrical Outfit 


I give each of my students a splendid outfit of fine 
electrical tools, materials, instruments, etc., absolutely 
FREE. You do practical work at home, right from the 
start. These tools will help you pay for your course 
in picking up spare-time money. 
eS A CR SNS EEE | DU om eee 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering 
Works, Dept.439 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. 
Dear Sir: pend at once your Big Free Book, How to 

Become an “Electrical Expert,” and full particulars of 

your Free Outfit and Home Study Course — all fully 

| your Fre without obligation on my part. 


] NAME. ..ccrccccrecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
‘ 
1 
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THE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN™ 











The early 
brush catches 
the germ. 


For the sake of your health, 


take care of your teeth 


OLGATE’S Ribbon Dental 

Cream is safe. It contains no 
dangerous acids, no harsh grit. 
Through the double-action of its 
chief constituents (chalk and soap) 
it cleans thoroughly. The fine pre- 
cipitated chalk loosens deposits upon 
the teeth. At the same time, the 
pure vegetable oil soap washes away 
the loosened particles. 


Always brush the upper teeth 


downward; the lower teeth upward. 


Use Colgate’s every morning, and 
especially at night before retiring. 


Bad teeth endanger the health, 
often being responsible for rheu- 
matism, indigestion, heart troubles, 
impairment of sight, etc. Regular 


brushing twice a day with a safe den- 
tifrice, and examination twice a year 
by a dentist are necessary to keep 
your teeth in good condition. 


Many people are suffering unnec- 
essary pain and regret because they 
have failed to observe these simple 
rules. 


Don’t let your teeth ache before 
you begin to take care of them. Pro- 
tect them now, no matter how strong 
and sound you think they are. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
has no druggy taste; its flavor is deli- 
cious. Children like it on this account, 
and easily form the habit of using it 
regularly. Colgate’s makes care of 
the teeth a pleasure —not a task. 


One Drug Clerk says: “Our customers take ub fads, but they 
always come back to Colgate’s.” 

COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 

Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice 


===a| _ Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture  =cumy 
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